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Write to your friends of your success in baking 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. Every home in the 
land requires good bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the sure way to secure 


them. Always advise the use of- 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WAS HBURN-CROSBY CO. 








Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
















































Drawn by W.H.Upham 
‘THE MILK MAID'S CALL” ON THE OLD FARM 





“A close stifling atmosphere seemed to surround me,” 
[See ‘‘The Great Coup.” page 755.] 
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HILE the autumnal glow of 

October is transforming the 

parks and woodlands around 

Washington, there materializes 

a lively interest in the crop reports of 

the Agricultural Bureau. and the results, 

past and prospective, of the congressional 

elections. Speculation is rife as to the 

ultimate complexion of the next House 

of Representatives, which will have an 

important bearing upon the presidential 
election of 1912. 

Scouts from the outlying districts drop 
in at Washington one by one and relate 
their experiences and the exciting episodes 
of the contests in the insurgent districts 
where there is rebellion against the Re- 
publican leaders. The gray-haired Demo- 
crats of the Old Guard chuckle over re- 
vived hopes in once solid districts where 
the insurgence of Republican forces makes 
possible the addition to the roll-call of a 
new congressman’s name marked with 
a “D,” instead of the inevitable “R.” 

An unique congressional campaign is 
this,—for party lines have been somewhat 
hazy, and the issue of 1910 has been 
between the Insurgent and Regular 
Democrat and the Insurgent and Regular 
Republican, but Democratic cohorts, 
having had little expectation of the plums 
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8) Joe Mitchell Chapple 


of public office, have not been so expectant 
or excited in years as right now. 

Nearly all the members of the Cabinet, 
heads of departments and members of 
Congress have been away from Washing- 
ton, but the government machinery has 
been grinding steadily on. It may have 
been very dull, but never uninteresting, 
for the day was never so hot during the 
summer but that some distinguished person 
set foot in the Capital city. 


* * * 


HOSEN by the Kaiser to improve 
German census methods, Dr. R. van 
der Borght, president of the Imperial 
Statistical Bureau of Germany, accom- 
panied by Dr. C. Meisenger and a staff 
of officials, was in Washington to make 
a study of the American Census Bureau. 
Americans with whom he talked at the 
New Willard seemed a little more chesty 
than usual when he declared that the Am- 
erican method of conducting the Census is 
better than the German. The tabulating 
and sorting machines which reduce human 
effort to the minimum, furnishing abso- 
lutely correct and reliable results, were 
of especial interest to him. 
“Your American census work,” he 
said, ‘is carried on much more economically 
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than our own, all due to Yankee ingenuity 
in making a machine that can supplant 
the human being. Your American census 
work may be regarded as a model, though 
this Census Building—ach Gott!” he 
cried, forgetting his English. 

“ We begin taking the German census in 
September of this year, but it includes 
only population. We do not take account 
of property and other details now, but in 
another five years a property census is 
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N the same day, Mr. and Mrs. P. D. 

Patel of Bombay, East India, were 
in Washington. They wore the native 
costume, and Mrs. Patel’s thick dark 
hair, which was wound about her head 
in coils, was the envy of many of the 
Washington tourist ladies. The Patels 
belong to the Parsees, the most reticent 
of all Eastern peoples in matters of reli- 
gion. Mr. Patel talked interestingly on 
the religion of the Parsees, which most 








THE NEW BUILDING OF THE BUREAU OF’ AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Given by Andrew Carnegie and recently completed at Washington 


taken, followed in five years by a census 
of some other branch; in this way our 
work is subdivided more than yours.” 
The Doctor couldn’t resist the impulse 
to pay tribute to the popularity of Ameri- 
cans in Germany, and relate incidents 
of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
President Roosevelt in Berlin. The 
similarity between the Kaiser and the 
ex-President is deeply impressed upon the 
German people, and the Doctor’s glowing 
tribute to His Majesty the Emperor was 
uttered with true Teutonic fervor. 


: 


people mistake for fire-worship. The 
basis of the belief, however, is not so very 
different from that of the Christian— 
“good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds.” 

Gallant reference was made by Mr. 
Patel to the intelligence of the Parsee 
women, many of whom study medicine 
and take responsible positions as house 
doctors. Most of them are well educated, 
and enjoy a variety of outdoor sports. 
Some of them have lost their standing 
as good Parsees, Mr. Patel said, by mar- 
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riage with Europeans, which prevents 
their burial in the Parsee ‘“‘tower of silence.” 
No Parsee is buried either in the earth, 
the water or by cremation; his corpse is 
carried to the “tower of silence’ where 
the birds of the air destroy all but the 
skeleton. 

Now do you wonder why Washington 
is never dull when in the streets and hotel 
corridors people from all parts of the world 
are constantly coming and going? Indeed, 
what would a visit to America be without 
a stay in Washington? 
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a regular quiet insurgent election as con- 
ducted in the United States. 

The conditions in Cuba were discussed 
by Roque E. Garrigo, a member of the 
Havana bar, who insisted that had McKin- 
ley lived, Cuba would still have been under 
the Stars and Stripes. In common with 
other Cubans, he believes that freedom 
was given to his country before the people 
were prepared. for it, and that the new 
government is honeycombed with graft. 
He declared that President Gomez is 
helpless to correct matters, and curiously 





RED CROSS CADETS 
Ready for business at Washington, D. C. 


RUMBLES of revolution among the 

Latin republics are clearly discernible; 
and the Nicaragua opera bouffé struggle 
made a slight ruffle on the placid sea of 
international relations. 

In the Nicaragua embroglio a cable- 
gram"from an American vice-consul came 
near complicating matters. The dis- 
patch indicated that the American govern- 
ment was hostile to Norway, and was 
aiding Estrada in his fight in Nicaragua 
by refusing to recognize the Madriz forces, 
but this was happily disproven before 
guns were drawn. Madriz representatives 
came to Washington offering to withdraw 
their man if Estrada would quit and have 


enough for a lawyer, made the statement 
that if Cuba had less laws and less legis- 
lation, there would be peace. There is 
something wrong with the Cuban con- 
stitution, Mr. Garrigo thinks; it should 
be revised to make the cabinet responsible 
to the legislature for the management of 
affairs, not the President. He believes 
that all the attacks on Gomez are un- 
warranted, and that the abolishment of 
a good many of the present laws would 
establish better relations and business. 
Crops are good in Cuba, aad an era of 
prosperity predicted is an indication of 
better feeling toward Americans—when 
more profitable trade relations exist. 
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"THE discussion prior to the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court recalls incidents concerning this 
now all important position. The first 


Chief Justice, John Jay—appointed in 
1789, when forty-four years of age, by 
President Washington—was the youngest 
man who ever occupied this exalted place. 
He retired when John Adams became 








Copyright, 1910, by G.V. Buck, Washington 
MRS. FRED DENNETT 


Wife of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington 


President, and later refused re-appoint- 
ment. John Marshall was offered an 
associate justiceship by President Adams 
two years before he was appointed Chief 
Justice; in those days it was considered 
more important to be chief justice of a 
state than of the Supreme Court. The 
position is one that calls for the most con- 
fining brainwork, and one of the Justices, 
Rutledge of South Carolina, lost his 
mind after one term. 
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Much bitterness has been occasioned 
in some cases over the appointment to 
the chief justiceship, notably in the case 
of Judge Taney who was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by President Jackson 
to carry out the plan of removing Federal 
deposits from the United States Bank. 
The Senate rejected the appointment the 
following year, and Taney offered his 
resignation. Upon the death 
of Chief Justice Marshall, how- 
ever, Jackson nominated him 
as successor, and after a bitter 
quarrel over the ratification, 
led by Henry Clay, Taney was 
inaugurated. The opening ses- 
sion of. the Supreme Court 
in October is looked upon as 
an event that will involve im- 
portant decisions bearing upon 
the great problems with which 
the public has been wrestling. 


* * * 


(y= of the problems which 
confronted Governor 
Hughes on his appointment 
to the Supreme bench was to 
find a house to live in. This 
is the initial imperative duty 
that confronts every public 
official who comes to Wash- 
ington. Now house - bunting 
may not'involve research in 
the realms of law, but it is a 
supreme necessity, and most 
people who settle once’in the 
city are loth to leave it. There 
always seems to be some- 
thing to talk about in Wash- 
ington besides murders and 
gruesome newspaper tragedies; 
for your average Washington- 
ian can discuss with perfect 
propriety and unflagging interest the 
personnel of the new people going and 
“moving in” year after year in official life. 


oa * * 


Pe in Washington! An army of 
workers is at the stately old Capitol 
going over the building from the tip of 
the dome to the basement. With paint 
and scrub-brush the entire structure will 
be covered, even to the finger tip of the 








GOVERNOR HUGHES OF NEW YORK, WHO SOON TAKES A SEAT ON THE BENCH OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, MENTIONED AS CHIEF JUSTICE, 
SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE MELVILLE W. FULLER 
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Goddess of Liberty—three hundred feet 
from the ground to the crypt where 
President Washington wanted to be buried. 
The repairs on the dome call for thousands 
of gallons of paint, and forty-five men have 
been at work.on it for months. Exposed to 
the sun and storm, the dome constantly 
suffers from cracks and leaks, and every 
inch must be thoroughly covered, for 





SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


The Real Peach, the Original Smiler and Picturesque 
After-dinner Story Teller 


what would the world think were the 
legislators of the United States to meet 
under a leaky dome? 


* * * 


TT government ownership of railroads 

was discussed in Washington by Mr. 
Martin Sprosser of Geneva, Switzerland. 
He said that the Swiss government under- 
took the task none too soon, as the rail- 
road value would shortly have been 
greatly enhanced. The transportation sys- 
tem of “Suisse” now belongs entirely to 
the government, and is no longer a matter 
of_speculation in the stock market of the 
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world. There is now talk of using electric 
power and utilizing the ‘white coal” of 
rushing falls to supplant the costly coal 
for fuel. The salaries of employes repre- 
sents a vexatious problem; although the 
men are better paid then heretofore, and 
though this constant increase in’ salaries 
is said to operate against keeping up the 
betterment and improvement of the rail- 
road lines it is far from reaching the 
American scale. 

As the whole matter, however, is yet in 
an experimental stage, the results of gov- 
ernment ownership in Switzerland will be 
watched with keen interest. 


* * * 


]X a recent speech by Senator Chauncey 

M. Depew on Hawaii, a laughable 
incident is told of the sedate movements 
of history which produce good-fellowship. 
Some years ago King Kalakaua of the 
Sandwich Islands was received by the 
United States Government with fitting 
ceremonials. In Chicago he was honored - 
with parades, bands and reviews, and 
when night fell, the mayor found a King 
on his hands. Now kings were not in the 
Westerner’s line, and though he desired 
to promote the commercial welfare of his 
city, time began to fall heavy on his 
hands. He didn’t know just how he should 
address the royal visitor, nor what sub- 
jects would entertain him, so he made 
short work of an awkward situation by 
driving the King to his hotel and leaving 
him in the lobby as he remarked: ‘‘After- 
noon, King. We’ve had a hard day, and 
I think you’d better go to your room and 
wash up.” 

At the jubilee of Queen Victoria the 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands was present, 
and demanded the fullest recognition of 
her rank as the equal of the rulers of the 
greatest kingdom. At the dinner, the 
Hawaiian Queen announced to Queen 
Victoria, “I am a blood relative.” The 
English Queen gasped. “Oh, yes,” said 
the Hawaiian, ‘my grandfather ate Car- 
tain Cook—I can boast of real English 
blood.” 

* * ae 
NINE out of every ten people that I met 
in Washington during the summer had 
the Agricultural Department on their 











SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE JAMES WILSON 
Whose department is the most popular of all in Washington during the summer months 











sight-seeing calendar. More people visit 
this department than any other:-in the 
government, for the purpose of obtaining 
concrete information for ‘persorial uses. 
James F. Dougherty of Dublin insisted 
after a tour of the department offices, that 
what Ireland needed most is a department 
such as Uncle Jim Wilson runs on Thir- 
teenth Street. Agriculture has for ages 
past been of supreme importance to 
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@=--SMISS .ANNA CASE 
A new Soprano in (ew York, who-is rapidly progressing on the road to Fame * 
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Ireland, and yet there is no country in all } 
Europe where thé land: is so neglected. ‘ 
With the richest. land in the hands of 

grazers, it supports but a meager popuws : 
lation, while the*poor land among the} 

mountains is parceled out’ in small lots : - 
among a poverty-stricken population. 
Such things as tree-planting, fencing, and 
soil culture are almost unknown in the 
Emerald Isle. Mr. Dougherty is said 
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to have extended an invitation to Secre- 

tary Wilson to make his summer home in 

Ireland, promising him—well—all the 

good things for which Ireland is famous. 
* * * 


"TRAVELIN G through Virginia recently, 
I twas reminded of the rapid passing 
of the old zigzag fence, that ancient 
cedar rail which antedates the days of 
the revolution and reminds us of the 
biography of Abraham Lincoln. Years 
have passed and the Virginia fence has 
gone through the various stages of abandon- 
ment and become as picturesque as the old 
New England stone wall, covered with vine 





Copyright, 1910, by Clinedinst 
MISS LUCY RUSSELL 
Daughter of the new Minister to Persia 


and shrub. Now the manufacturers of 
cedar lead pencils have discovered that the 
rails used in these fences are an excellent 
grade of cedar, old and thoroughly seasoned. 
The scarcity of fresh cedar has placed a 
premium on the zigzag fence; millions of 
rails and fences from the South will soon 
be converted into pencils to be plied by 
the school boy and girl, the patron of the 
telegraph office, and indeed by almost 
eVeryone, in inditing communications that 
thrill with the activities of the times. 
* * oa 


A COVERNMENT employe recently re- 
turned from Porto Rico estimates 
that 90,000 children now attending schools 
on the island wear shoes, a condition 
wholiy unknown not many years ago. It 
is believed by physicians that bare feet 
have been the cause of many anaemic 
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illnesses, and with the increased use of 
footwear, many of the causes for the lazy 
indifference of the natives will pass away. 
In Porto Rican cities nearly all the people 
now wear shoes, and although leather 
shoes mould quickly and patent leather 
shoes become sticky, in that climate, 
canvas shoes with leather soles have had 
an extensive sale. Here as elsewhere in 
the world, the American boot, perfect in 
finish and fit, has enjoyed the best sale, 
and the English and foreign manufacturers 
have had to copy American shapes in 
order to hold their trade in the markets 
of the world. 
* * * 

FROM all reports at Washington, house 

flies had a hard year of it. The 
vigorous campaign inaugurated by Mr. 
Edward P. Hatch, Jr. of New York, some 
years ago initiated a movement of na- 
tional proportions. Through the careful 
and scientific researches made by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, the 
house fly has been indicted and found 
guilty of spreading many infectious dis- 
eases heretofore accredited to other causes. 
It was found that the little pest would 
travel for miles after frequenting plague- 
spots rife with contagion, and disseminate 
his lading of infection through his 
wanderings in groceries, restaurants and 
private houses. 

How the world does progress! Is this 
the fly of which mothers used to sing, 
“Baby bye, here’s the fly?”’ Can it be the 
same fly of whom our schoo! teachers said, 
“He takes the poison'from the air”? All 
his once vanished virtues are now declared 
to be a fraud and a cover for malignant 
activities, and war on the fly has been 
declared. 

One had to be very cureful where he 
put down his hat this sumer in order to 
escape the fly-paper scattered about. 
A simple remedy that seems to be effective 
is a spoonful of formaldehyde dissolved 
in a glass of water, the fumes of which 
mean death to the fly. The effect of 
these fumes upon human beings has yet to 
be determined. Screened out and hunted 
down with traps of all descriptions, the 
battle against the house-fly is bitter, and 
in the progress of sanitation his busy buzz 
is regarded as a danger signal. 
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Courtesy of Book News Monthly 


MISS ALICE FRENCH (“OCTAVE THANET”) 


One of America’s ablest and most popular novelists, whose latest work, ‘‘By Inheritance,’’ deals 
with a subject of great national interest. . 


[WATURALEY every congressman has 
the brightest bey that ever lived, 
and one extraordinary child had been 
taught to incorporate dutifully in his 
prayer a sentence expressing the desires of 
his heart. 
One day Bobbie insisted that prayers 
were no good. A baby brother had ar- 
rived in the home, and an effort was made 


to impress Bobbie with the delight he 
should feel in having a little playmate, 
who perhaps was brought in response 
to his petitions. 

“Naw,” exclaimed Bobbie, in supreme 
disgust, “I been praying for a dog that 
could run around and follow me and bark 
and do something—not a red baby that 
squalls.” 
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LLUSTRATING the amenities of Wash- 

ington, it was charming to see the gal- 
lant speaker as he received Mrs. Champ 
Clark and a lady caller shortly after 
hostilities in the Senate Chamber had 
ceased. Mrs. Clark was reared in the 
county adjoiming that in which Mark 
Twain was born, and wished to see the 
autographed letter that the Speaker had 
in his possession. The young lady with 
her had urgent business; she wished Uncle 
Joe to take the “Chautauqua” platform, 





“I am just a plain politician.” 


and Mrs. Clark remarked that her husband 
had enjoyed the work. 

“T am afraid that I cannot undertake it; 
all the energy I have is expended on keep- 
ing things going here. When these folks 
here are through with me, I may nurture 
such aspirations, but fear that I should 
not prove attractive,” said the Speaker. 
“You see,” he went on, “I am just an old- 
fashioned politician—I love to talk politics, 
but cannot seem to talk at all when a price 
is paid to hear me.” When Mrs. Clark 
laughed he added: 

“Tf you, Mrs. Clark, would like to have 
me go out and stump in Mr. Clark’s dis- 
trict this fall, to help in his re-election, 
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I might find something to say—but on a 
‘Chautauqua’ platform I fear I should 
merely be listened to as a curious freak.” 


* * * 


“TRBRE is nothing like getting at all . 

the actual facts, which is not always 
characteristic of investigations. Some 
interesting light has been thrown of late 
on a vexed subject of discussion by a 
report from a Committee on Railway Mail 
Pay, representing 139 railroads. In 
justice and fairness the main facts set 
forth should be given wide publicity. 
They claim that the compensation for 
railway mail service has been of late 
reduced as follows: 

First, in 1907, pay was reduced on all 
routes moving more than five thousand 
pounds per day, as was the rate for fur- 
nishing and hauling railway post-office 
cars; this act produced an annual loss 
to the roads of six per cent of the total 
received for both classes of service. 

Another act in 1906 withdrew empty 
mailbags from the paid tonnage, and cer- 
tain supplies to be sent by express or 
freight, say one million dollars annually, 
while the space and facilities continued 
to be the same as furnished under the 
original conditions. In 1907 changes in 
computing average weights resulted in 
a reduction of four million five hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and another 
order reduced railway postal car pay 
$345,287 per annum. These reductions 
aggregated $8,600,000 per annum, or 
seventeen per cent of the total railway 
mail expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1909. During that same period 
there had been a large increase in the cost 
of labor and material used in railroad 
operation. 

The outcry that the deficit in the Post 
Office Department is due to the increase 
in second-class mail matter has naturally 
suggested close examinations, with the 
following results:— : 

In 1907, when the railroads were having 
the higher rates for service, the postal 
deficit was $6,653,283. Two years later, 
in 1909, despite the decrease in railway 
mail pay, the deficit went up to $17,441,711. 
Although the railroad service had increased 
fourteen per cent the pay to the roads 
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was the same as two years earlier. The 
most radical “corporation baiter” can 
hardly lay the increased deficit to this 
cause in the face of such statistics, which 
will bear the closest inspection. After 
all, there is nothing like having every 
fact down in black and white, and a few 
comparisons made. There seems no other 
way so sure in getting at the facts. 

Probably few people realize the especial 
care required in mail transportation, and 
the fact that the postal car is practically 
a post office on wheels run for the benefit 
of the public. It will, no doubt, surprise 
many to learn that the rate per ton, a 
mile, earned in moving these cars is 1.1 
mills, a much lower rate than would be 
received for ordinary empty cars, while 
the care required is far in excess of that 
required for mest merchandise. Then, 
too, when mail cars have to be brought 
back empty free of charge, being used 
only one way, the earning capacity is 
simply cut in two. In fact, it is more 
profitable for a railroad to move empty 
freight cars in freight trains than to move 
postal cars in passenger trains, while the 
difference in payment for moving a loaded 
freight car, as compared with the rate 
for moving mail cars, is nearly as three to 
one, and this in the face of the fact that 
post-office cars are built according to 
government estimates and requirements, 
made regardless of the cost, which is paid 
by the roads. To obtain a fair comparison 
in mail, express and freight rates, it is 
necessary ta consider all conditions; the 
average haul, the character and flexibility 
of the contracts and of- the services ren- 
dered. 


io was a drowsy day in the Senate 

gallery. Senator Elkins was trying to 
fathom the five-hundredth or so amend- 
ment of his railroad bill. A long-drawn 
debate was going on and some of the elderly 
male spectators leaned drowsily on their 
canes, while younger listeners were propped 
comfortably against the wall, the end of 
a seat or any other available support, 
suggesting the last “fowl street car”? home. 
The prim, sedate lady from New England 
was nodding and snapping her teeth in 
disgust at her own drowsiness. One genial- 
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faced soul in the corner was placidly read- 
ing a newspaper. The messenger stepped 
up and whispered: 

“Reading not allowed in the gallery.” 

This rule is rigidly adhered to, for 
nothing is permitted to detract from the 
dignity of proceedings on the floor. Again 
the messenger had to counsel the gentle- 
man who continued to break the rule. 
In sterner tones, he said: 

“Kindly remember that reading is not 
allowed.” 


eri 
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Reading not allowed in the gallery 


This time the genial-faced visitor turned 
to the messenger: 

“Bless your heart,” he said cheerfully, 
“don’t you see 1’m not reading aloud?— 
I am reading to myself.” 

When explanations followed, his geniality 
suffered an eclipse; he put up his paper 
in disgust, and betook himself to some 
place where he could digest information 
as to the subject of the debate. 


* * * 


JN the prime of his life—an American 
citizen to the core—Professor M. D. 
Berlitz, the author of the Berlitz method 
of teaching languages, has had a much 
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MRS. VON STUMM 
A prominent Washington society woman of the 


younger set. Formerly Miss Constance Hoyt 


coveted honor, a decoration, conferred 
upon him by King Alphonso XII of 
Spain. 

The first Berlitz school was founded in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1878. Suc- 
cessful schools were opened in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and 
other large cities, and later in nearly all 
the foreign capitals in Europe, so that 
today over three hundred schools with 
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about ten thousand instructors and nearly 
one hundred thousand students are scat- 
tered over many cities of the world, teach- 
ing the Berlitz method. 

Among the students are members of 
Royal and Imperial families, presidents, 
ministers, senators, lord mayors, and other 
prominent persons. Included in the honors 
conferred upon Professor Berlitz are the 
cross of the Legion of Honor in France, 
and grand prizes presented at nearly all 
of the great expositions. 

It is noteworthy that the unique and 
effective methods of Professor Berlitz were 
adopted by the Congress of Modern 
Languages, held in Paris some ten years 
ago. The fact that an American has 
initiated a method whereby the languages 
of various countries may be readily ac- 
quired has aroused a determination in 
the hearts of United States citizens to 
become conversant with world affairs—a 
knowledge only obtainable through fa- 
miliarity with foreign languages, and 
foreign languages have no terror to those 
familiar with the Berlitz method. 





SETH BULLOCK 
The famous United States marshal at Deadwood 
who has “‘slept under the same blanket with 
Theodore Roosevelt” 
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X& a part of the movement in the proper 
conservation of the mineral resources 
of the country, without unwise inter- 
ference with agricultural development, 
Chairman Mondell of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Public Lands Committee, 
who has for years made a thorough 
study of the subject, introduced a bill to 
effect the separation of the surface rights 
from mineral rights on Government coal 
lands. 

This bill for the agricultural entry of coal 
lands became a law June 22, 1910, and is 
now in full force and effect. The law is one 
of the most important Acts relating to the 
public domain that has ever been enacted 
by Congress. It makes possible the agri- 
cultural entry of seventy-five million acres 
of land on the public domain which have 
been classified or withdrawn as coal land. 

In this day of high price of agricultural 
products, and consequent high cost of liv- 
ing, any legislation that opens new lands 
to the production of agricultural products 
is not only very helpful to home seekers but 
of general interest, and advantage, to con- 
sumers. 

The separation of the surface from the 
coal on Government coal lands was recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt’s Conserva- 
tion Commission and has been endorsed by 
President Taft and Secretaries Garfield and 
Ballinger. Mr. Mondell’s bill is carefully 
drawn to carry out this idea. 

Not being in sympathy with the idea 
of Federal landlordism, Mr. Mondell be- 
lieves that the people of the various states 
ought to have an opportunity to develop 
and settle their territory without undue 
interference from the Federal Government. 
At the same time he is of the opinion that 
_ the interests of both the Government and 
the settler will be best served if the 
settler is allowed to take the surface of 
the lands which contain coal, retaining 
in the Government the title to the coal 
disposed of under the provisions of law. 

Mr. Mondell’s bill for the agricultural 
entry of the surface of coal lands does not 
apply to Alaska and therefore does not 
raise any questions with regard to coal 
claims there. The drift of feeling in Con- 
gress is to meet and solve public land 
questions with due reference to preserving 
properly the resources of the country. 
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to influence of the present adminis- 
tration is producing a new feature 
called the “cheer‘ulness cult,’ whose 
motto is “A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine.” Members claim that troubles 
are largely imaginary, that laughter ex- 
pands the lungs, and cheers up the busy 
little phagocytes of the human body, 
“especially the polymorphonuclear and 
mononuclear” so that they devour disease 
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germs at the rate of about a million a 
second. The “cult” spreads a little 
farther; members say that at least one 
out of each ten citizens will be happy. 

The “cheerful man” I met recalled to 
my mind the old story of the sick king, 
who could be cured only by sleeping in 
the shirt of a happy man. This seemed 
easy to obtain, but no one could be found 
who would admit that he was perfectly 
happy; until the officers questioned a 
beggarman: 

“Of course I’m happy—haven’t a care 
in the world.” 
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The officers instantly seized the beggar 
and began to disrobe him while he laughed: 

“Do you expect to find jewels?” 

“We insist on having your shirt.” 

“Shirt,”’ laughed the beggar, “I have not 
worn a shirt for twenty years. No laundry 
bills for me.” 

The disconcerted officers brought the 
cheerful beggarman before the king, and 
his gaiety at once dispersed the melancholy 
of the monarch, so that he recovered from 
his disease and “lived happy ever after.” 
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URING the last session of the House 

of Representatives a resolution was 
introduced desiring the President of the 
United States to consider the advisability 
of calling an international conference to 
limit the armament of nations, and estab- 
lish an international naval police. Rep- 
resentative J. Sloat Fassett, of New York, 
and Congressman Bennet insisted that 
such an arrangement would put an end 
to the race among nations for naval 
supremacy. Congressman Fassett said: 
“It might mean the ending of war.” 
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The high seas could be patrolled by 
an international navy in the interests 
of world peace, and it does seem that such 
a plan would obviate much trouble and 
expense, and cut down materially the 
army and navy appropriations that are 
growing every year. 


x * * 


—— the softened lights of the 
House of Representatives, at the 
witching hour of one in the morning, over 
$20,000,000 was voted in appropriations 
during the night session for new public 
buildings. The measure was_ rushed 
through with the rules suspended. After 
many hours of work the vote was taken 
amid a storm of applause. The bill had 
been waited for with bated breath, for 
every Congressman expects to get some 
part of this appropriation for public 
buildings, and if he fails he cannot hope 
to stand well with his constituents. They 
are on the “anxious seat,” when the 
“Pork Bar’l,” as it is called, is about to 
be opened. 

All day long the measure dragged and 
still no action seemed possible. After 
dinner the members came back eager to 
penetrate the staves of the “‘bar’l,” and cut 
into the $20,000,000 melon. The ripple 
of laughter and whistles and shouts which 
followed the passage of this bill was in 
sharp contrast to the strident struggles 
and argument on the railroad bill. 


* * * 


GREAT deal of interest centred on 

the Dolliver-Davis Vocational Bill 
during the latter days of the session. It 
has been enthusiastically endorsed by the 
Farmers Tribune, of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
many other leading papers,- which view 
the question purely from an agricultural 
standpoint. 

Census statistics reveal the fact that 
approximately twenty-nine million people 
are engaged in gainful occupations. Over 
ten million of these are employed in agri- 
culture and about fifteen hundred thousand 
in professions. At the present time only 
a little over seven thousand students are 
taking the four years’ course in agricultural 
schools and colleges, while over sixty-five 
thousand are attending professional and 
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trade schools and colleges. This situation 
suggests that if the country is to maintain 
its present high standard of living, and 
if the ever-increasing population is to be 
properly fed and clothed, industrial and 
i agricultural education must be carefully 





fostered. There are but eleven thousand 
» students, throughout the entire country, 
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who even take the shorter college courses 
in agriculture. 

The purpose of the bill now introduced 
is to provide a complete system of voca- 
tional education, by means of an appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 annually, to be laid 
out on agricultural and economic schools 
and on branch experiment-stations, con- 
nected with those schools. In addition 
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the bill provides for an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to maintain instruction in city 
high schools in trades and industries, home 
economics and agriculture. 

This $10,000,000 would not become 
available until 1913, which gives ample 
time to prepare teachers and lay definite, 
effective plans for the work. The various 
states are required to duplicate the federal 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for. these 
purposes, and agricultural and trade 
schools and branch experiment-stations are 
to be distributed as needed in given lo- 
calities in each state. 

The sneer, “only a farmer,” is a thing of 
the past. For years it has been admitted 
that agricultural education has never been 
given a tithe of the support or interest that 
it ought to have, and must receive. It 
has long been conceded that something 
should be done for farmer boys and girls, 
who have not time, opportunity or money 
to spend four years in a high school, and 
two years in a college agricultural course, 
in order to be ready to take up productive 
farming as a life work. Similar defects 
along especial educational lines are also 
recognized by almost all large labor and 
agricultural organjzations, and the Na- 
TIONAL feels that a hearty, general en- 
dorsement is due this progressive measure. 


A* energetic and shrewd Washington 
editor reveals the fact that many 
of the social leaders of that city would be 
able to quit society and become bread- 
winners if necessary. His list begins with 
Mrs. Taft, who is an accomplished pianist, 
and would find no difficulty in securing 
many engagements should she desire them. 

‘Mrs. Ballinger, wife of the Secretary of 
the Interior, is an organist and singer, 
possessing a rich, well-trained voice, and 
continues to devote a great deal of time 
to the study of music. She was organist 
and conductor of the choir in her home 
church in Seattle, and under her leader- 
ship that body of singers became one of 
the finest in the city. 

Miss Yvonne Townsend is also pro- 
ficient in the tuneful art and is a composer 
of note. Mrs. Preston Gibbs has won an 
enviable reputation as a short story writer. 
Mrs. Leiter, whose social functions are 


* * 
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THE LADIES OF THE CABINET 
Seldom does a president’s cabinet remain intact as long as that of President Taft's. 
of his term the cabinet is the same as when first appointed. 
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among the important events of the capital, 
and who is the mother of the late Vicereine 
of India, Lady Curzon, has made a study 
of plant life and the flowers and horti- 
cultural methods of every country that 
would undoubtedly enable her to command 
a high salary in any school of horticulture. 

Miss Marathena Harrison, the grand- 
daughter of the great “William Henry,” 
devotes several mornings every week to 
making arts and crafts. She has originated 
and designed many extremely taking orna- 
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SENATOR N. B. SCOTT 
The popular West Virginia Senator who knows 
how to make the Senate pass Pension Bills 








ments. Madame Gude, the charming 
wife of the minister for Norway, is another 
noted pianist, having already played be- 
fore many crowned heads of Europe. 
Senora Calvo, wife of the minister for 
Costa Rica, is an expert harpist, and her 
home is the favorite rendezvous for the 
diplomatic and musical circles. 

Madame Yanes, wife of the Secretary 
of the Bureau of American Republics, 
is an artist of considerable note. 

Mrs. Albert Clifford Barney has also 
won distinction in art, having discovered a 

r of shadow dyeing silks and velvets. 
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ae worn appearance of the path to 

the Agricultural Department resem- 
bles that of the avenue leading to the 
house of the gentleman who had eleven 
daughters; suitors came so often that fresh 
gravel was laid down twice a day. The 
ladies of the United States have fallen in 
love with the Department of Agriculture, 
because of Secretary Wilson’s now world 
famous cook book. The little pamphlet 
has also been a boon to many legislators 
in securing the favor of coy constituents. 
In the corridor of the long office buildings 
both in the House and Senate, are stacks 
of mail bags, many of them filled with 
these cook books going to voters and 
voters’ wives. The scoffer may sneer, 
but is not every citizen of the United 
States entitled to something direct from 
the government which he supports? 

The cook book is full of useful hints, 
and tells of toothsome dishes that bring 
a high price at hotels and stylish restaur- 
ants, dnd are made of portions of meat 
commonly discarded by even a thrifty 
housekeeper. A bride coming to Washing- 
ton frequently has upon her schedule as 
the “one place that must be visited,” a 
trip to the Department of Agriculture, 
because she “promised Mamma to get a 
cook book.” The edition is running far 
into the millions. 


* * * 


had been a nerve-racking day in the 

Senate. A pension bill was under dis- 
cussion; speaker after speaker arose, and 
prefaced his remarks with the state- 
ment: 

“Tt is of no use to fight the war again.” 

Then another speaker, from the South, 
would promptly “take up the parable,” 
and once more refer to the battles of the 
Confederacy with much emphasis and 
emotion. Then Senator Scott arose with 
the purposeful air of one who had some- 
thing to say of more import than a re- 
hearsal of old grievances. His very at- 
titude compelled attention. 

“Mr. President, over in the little place 
in West Virginia that I come from, there 
was a man living at the time of the Civil 
War; he enlisted and went off with his 
regiment and was killed in battle. His 


body was brought back and buried in the 
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little graveyard at home, wrapped in the 
Confederate flag. 

“This man had a son; in 1898, when the 
Cuban War broke out, this son enlisted 
in the United States army, went to Cuba 
with his regiment and was killed at San 
Juan Hill. His body, too, was brought 
home to the old town in the West Vir- 
ginian mountains, where -his father had 
been born and reared, and from which 
both had enlisted—one in the rebel army 
and the other in that of the United States. 

“Both these men were brave and good. 
Each believed that his cause was just. 
There they lie at peace, one wrapped in the 
Confederate flag and the other in the stars 
and stripes. Why shouldn’t we, in this 
chamber, take a lesson from them and 
bury these old, dead issues, and vote in 
favor of this pension bill, which is the 
nation’s testimony of gratitude to the 
brave men on both sides who fought in 
the Civil War?” 

At this point Senator. Scott quietly 
resumed his seat. The Senators crowded 
around him with warm congratulations, 
and the bill was passed. « 


Since that speech, which was made some 


years ago, Senator Scott’s interest in pen- 
sion matters has never relaxed. Recently 
he made another effective plea for the old 
soldiers. His colleague was about to 
object and insist on continuing discussion 
on ‘the railroad bill, when Senator Scott 
said: 

“No, there is one more pension bill. 
It affects the interests of a few of these old 
soldiers, who are dying at the rate of one 
every twelve minutes. We have no time 
tolose. Other things are of less importance 


than this.’” 
* * * 


ad was impressive to see the messenger 

enter the Speaker’s room with three 
new gavels, made of hickory, and solidly 
glued together. Gavel after gavel is worn 
out by Uncle Joe with the hammering 
needed to secure order in the House of 
Representatives. It seems hardly credible 
that in the Speaker’s office physical force 
should be required to wield the gavel; as 
it is thought that only mental acumen is 
required. 

The gavels are delivered in “blocks of 
three” to Speaker Cannon, and it may be 
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computed that there are pretty strenuous 
times in the House when it is not safe to 
be without a reserve gavel. While the 
House gavel pounds emphatically, and 
discussion is brisk, all that is needed at 
the other end of the Capitol, in the Senate 
Chamber, is the gentle tap of a little piece 
of ivory, which is quite sufficient to main- 


tain decorum. 
a * * 


Sw political situation in Indiana has 

gained a great deal of interest among 
the political astronomers. The unanimous 
nomination of Mr. J. W. Kern, former 
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candidate for Vice-President, as the party’s 
candidate for United States Senator, is 
felt to have greatly augmented the chance 
of Democratic succcess in the Hoosier 
state. While the situation is a “‘ittle 
mixed,” there is a general belief that 
Indiana will come back to its own, and be 
as glorious as in days gone by. In recent 
years, locality has counted for nothing 
in the selection of the cabinet. With the 
country closely unified by means of news- 
papers and railroads, and the many other 
facilities for communication and travel, . 
state boundaries count for little. 
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PoERE is crying need for a new patent 

office. No one disputes it, but no 
one has taken upon him the duty of a very 
urgent recommendation, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Moore, Commissioner of 
Patents, who certainly is the man most 
likely to know what is needed. The vast 
army of American inventors and manu- 
facturers are entitled to some considera- 
tion, especially as the Patent Office is one 
of the few self-supporting bureaus of the 
government, and turns into the treasury 
each year a liberal surplus, after all ex- 
penses—including cost of caring for pa- 
tents, supplies and salaries—have been 
paid. Seven million dollars lie in the 
Treasury today, representing the net 
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earnings of the Bureau, every cent of which 
has been paid by the inventors. 

“T want a new Patent Office,” said 
Commissioner Moore, who is intensely 
interested in the improvement of the 
office. ‘‘As it does not involve an appro- 
priation out of the general tax revenues 
I can’t see why it cannot be built. Money 
earned. by the Bureau is right there for 
the purpose, and it seems that it could 
be put to no better service than in provid- 
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ing adequate accommodations for the 
prompt and proper transaction of the 
work for American inventors and adequate 
room for the housing of valuable records. 
It would be to the advantage of Uncle 
Sam to give the United States a building 
worthy of the genius of the inventors 
who have made his patent office the great- 
est in the world, and who have paid so 
handsomely for the protection given their 
output.” F 

Great Britain and Germany have re- 
cently erected large fireproof buildings 
to accommodate their patent offices. 

A structure of suitable size and architec- 
ture would be quite as effective an orna- 
ment to the Capital City as the Library 
Building, and the two are necessarily 
related, one representing the product of 
literary and artistic genius and the other 
the mechanical and technical ingenuity 
of American citizens, native-born or com- 
ing from other countries. Senator Daniel 
of Virginia has introduced a bill for a new 
patent office, and it is to be located just 
off the Congressional Library and is in- 
tended to be architecturally a companion 
building to complete the group of build- 
ings composing so to speak a Court of 
Honor with the Capitol as the center. 
The cry has gone forth, “Let us have'a 
new Patent Office,” and Congress must 


hearken. 
* * * 


NEW senator, who in debate dis- 

plays all the self-poise and ease of a 
veteran, is Hon. C. I. Crawford of South 
Dakota. Always forceful and effective, 
although he keys his voice a trifle higher 
than most speakers, he is never asked ‘to 
repeat a sentence because it has not been 
heard. In his recent speech in the Senate 
he announced that he should ask atten- 
tion for only a short time, but he was kept 
on the orator’s witness stand for over an 
hour. A senatorial debate reminds one of 
a gridiron dinner, because of the quizzing 
that goes on across the floor, when the 
‘“‘broilers’’ are all red hot, and each senator 
is ready for carving with his sharpest knife. 


* * * 
BD lems tall form of Secretary Nagel, of the 


Department of Commerce and Labor, 
is a familiar figure to representatives of 

















various business organizations visiting 
Washington. This Department is vitally 
important to American exporters, and 
the Secretary’s advocacy of a merchant 
marine has given new courage to the sturdy 
and indomitable advocates who are doing 
something to bring back the old flag to 
the high seas and overcome the prejudice 
that has prevented our sea-going develop- 
ment. Secretary Nagel insists that if we 
are to secure any prestige in South Ameri- 
can markets, we must at least do as well 
as other countries in having a ship that 
is not bristling with guns enter foreign 
ports now and then. There is a mass of 
information accumulating in this Depart- 
ment at the Census Bureau that will make 
interesting history for the next decade, 
and upon these figures will campdign 
speeches be fired thick and fast as elec- 
tions come and go. 
* * * 


‘Ts Department of Corporations is 

busy these days assimilating facts and 
data for federal consumption. Commis- 
sioner Knox Smith insists that the: rail- 
way terminals of this country are poorly 
planned in reference to exchanging freight 
with the steamboat lines, and thinks 
there will never be a full development of 
the waterways until there is more co- 
operation between rail and water trans- 
portation companies, with a view of 
sharing transportation charges. 

* * * 


T times the dull routine of senatorial 

debate is enlivened by an historical 
reference full of human interest. The 
telephone and telegraph clause’ in the 
railroad bill was being considered. Sena- 
tor Bailey arose and delivered without 
previous preparation one of those classic 
little speeches, at once historical and pic- 
turesque; it told how the first government 
appropriation for telegraph wires was se- 
cured. 

The heroic inventor was almost in de- 
spair; worn out with fruitless effort, he 
yet disliked to give up, and as a last re- 
sort went to the doorkeeper. 

“Who is the best-natured man in the 
House, now on the floor?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Carruthers of Tennessee,’”’ was 
the reply. 
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That kindly gentleman was called out 
and taken down to the basement of the 
Capitol, where the model of the telegraph 
was working from one part of the room to 
another. The good-natured Tennessean 
was interested and sympathetic. Return- 
ing to the floor he made a final attempt 
to secure an appropriation; although the 
door had almost been slammed in the face 
of the inventor, Mr. Carruthers fought 
the appropriation through conference. 
Forty thousand dollars was secured, which 
gave to the federal government the honor 
of having fathered so great an invention 
as the telegraph. 

















Senator Bailey talking with a friend in the Senate 
corridor 


By the curious irony of fate it was de- 
creed that one of the first messages sent 
over these very first wires from Baltimore 
announced the defeat of the kindly man 
who had secured the appropriation for 
the development of the telegraph. He 
and the doorkeeper—whose very name 
is now unknown—were practically re- 
sponsible for legislation which aided an 
invention which has since girdled the world 
with the nerve-wires of commerce. 

* * * 
ESPITE the flight of time, John 
Burroughs, the lovable master of 
“Slabsides,” never seems to grow old. His 
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vigorous, alert and original mind gave a 
charm to that Sunday evening at Yama- 
no-uchi-Napanoch, the picturesque country 
home of Mr. Frank Seaman, that will 
never be forgotten by the guests. During 
the day the famous essayist had visited 
the old haunts at the head of the historic 
Rondout, and had rambled over moun- 
tains, and visited the Blue Pool, ‘apparently 
as vigorous as when he saw those scenes 
thirty years ago. He leaped the little 


eens | tn 
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exemplified in the constant trimming and 
pruning that must be done in order to 
secure the best fruitage, and this same 
practical thought, in many- forms, is 
threaded through every chapter of his 
books like a scarlet thread on which his 
pearls of discovery, or theory proved 
true, are strung. Like Meredith, he be- 
lieves that “it is only through nature that 
we can attain to real heights,” and that 
she is not ‘‘all dust but a loving operation 
of the spheres” which it “is 
our error to despise.” 

He appears to recognize 
every leaf and squirrel as old 
friends; every bit of bark has 
a message for him, though to 
the untrained eye there may 
be nothing to distinguish that 
particular collection of atoms 
from its fellows. He has read 
so deeply in the book of nature 
that the slightest deviation 

_ from the truth at once at- 
tracts his attention, and he has 
little toleration for the modern 
“nature fakir.” Looking at one 
time at a-collection of stuffed 
birds, he was quick to note that 
a wood thrush was mounted as 
in the act of song, with beak 
pointing skyward; but the 
skilled naturalist knew at once» 
that the taxidermist was in 
error, for the thrush sings with 
beak but slightly elevated. He 
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The young lads who rode from Oklahoma to New York and back 
to participate in the Roosevelt reception with their father, who was 


a “Rough Rider.” 


streams with all the agility of youth and 
never seemed to tire. 

Trees and birds are living realities to 
John Burroughs, and this ardent affection 
for nature has preserved his youth, des- 
pite his threescore and ten summers. 
His description of those ideal spots of the 
long ago reads as fresh today as are the 
waters of the brooks that run through 
them: He reconciles man and nature, and 
in his eyes the inconsequential and com- 
monplace become visions of beauty and 
meaning. In his writings, he alludes to 
a universal law in human achievements, 


also points out that a correct 
picture of a squirrel going up 
or down a tree trunk is seldom 
seen. £ 

“Probably few have noticed 
that the position of the hind feet is the 
reverse in the one case from what it is in 
the other. In descending they are extended 
to the rear, the toe nails hooking to the 
bark, checking and controlling the fall. In 
most pictures the feet are shown well 
drawn up under the body in both cases.” 
He assuredly has “the eye practised like 
a blind man’s touch.” He has little 
sympathy with the popular “sportsman- 
like attitude toward nature.” 

It may be, as Mr. Burroughs says, that 
the “large, generous way of looking at 
things,”’ as seen in the writings of Scott 
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and others, “kindles the sentiments more 
than does this minute way of the special- 
ist”; but the reader finds his interest in 
every growing thing quickened as he reads, 
and finds himself, too, applying morals 
which the writer merely hints at, as when 
he says: 

“Early in June the rye and wheat heads 
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Nothing is omitted in his observations— 
his description of the arbutus in the 
spring woods is a classic. Like the poets 
he regards the perfume as the very soul 
of the flower. ‘The painted trillium, the 
fringed polygala, the showy lady’s slipper, 
are all more striking to look upon, but they 
do not touch the heart; they lack the soul 
that perfume suggests. Their 
charms do not abide with you 
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by 

A peda Studio 
Composer of the famous ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
new opera in which Liebler & Co. will present Bessie Abbott during 


the coming season. 
the story of “Lady Godiva.” 


begin to nod. The motionless stalks have 
a reflective, meditative air. A little while 
ago, when their heads were empty or 
filled only with chaff and snap, how 
straight up they held them’—who can 
read this and not consider whether his 
own head be full of “chaff” or “wheat”? 








He has written a 


It is called ‘“‘Ysobel,” and the plot is based on 
This will make the first time that a 
foreign-written grand opera has received its premier in America. 


as do those of the arbutus.”’ 
Fifty years ago John Bur- 
roughs visited these same 
scenes searching for the secret 
of the Catskills. At breakfast, 
as the sun was peeping over 
the Napanoch hills, selections 
from his books descriptive of 
that former visit were read. 
In his trip with Roosevelt 
through Colorado and the 
Yellowstone, his tours with 
John Muir and other nature- 
lovers, as well as his own 
solitary rambles, John Bur- 
roughs has given a contribu- 
tion to natural history that 
will live as long as the won- 
ders of nature entrance and 


_ inspire. 
. * 





He has penned, I think, but 
one paragraph on the some- 
time-farmer-boy, but that one 
tells the whole story of human 
longing for the great, whole- 
some out-of-doors from which 
we have strayed too far. Mr. 
Burroughs is also a landscape 
gardener. His beauty-loving, 
keen eye takes in the romance, 
even of an old stone wall—all 
that went to its building—the 
gathering of the stones—the 
“torn and wounded appear- 
ance” of the ground from 
which they were wrenched— 
the plow that comes “‘equal- 
izing and obliterating and writing another 
history upon the page.” The “kind of 


rude human expression in them” is not 
lost to him, and he advises, “do ‘not 
make the top level... . let it bend to 
the uneven surface, let it look flexible and 
alive... 


. a wall that undulates along 
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Courtesy of Boston Traveler 


KING GEORGE V AND QUEEN MARY 


like a live thing pleases the eye.”’ No one 
could hear his description of the building 
of a wall without knowing that Mr. 
Burroughs had done just such work with 
his own hands. 
* * * 

On the veranda of the log cabin on the 

hills we listened to the tinkling cow-bells 
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“going down the lane,” and the singing 
of the maidens, as they passed by on the 
road berieath, and the chimes of church 
bells that came faintly to us from the 
village nearby. Far off, just fading in the 
lingering twilight, was the vivid green of 
the hills, dotted here and there with 
twinkling lights in farm windows nestling 
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amid the mountains. It was just such a 
setting as one would desire as a back- 
ground for a memory of John Burroughs. 
So soothing, delicate and gentle a twilight 
picture brings human beings close to the 
heart of mother nature. 

In the later coolness of the autumn 
night after we had entered the house, Mr. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Queen Wilhelmina, Prince Henry and the Princess Julianna, taken 
after the first anniversary of the little princess. 


Burroughs sat warming his .hands and 
called for a glass of buttermilk. While 
he quaffed it to the health of all present, 
one could almost believe that buttermilk 
possesses the qualities claimed by Switzer 
folk and prevents decay. Recounting the 
day’s experience, recalling vividly various 
turns of the road, this rock, that tree, 
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every sidelight of the beautiful Catskills, 
Mr. Burroughs was absorbed in recollec- 
tion. By and by the old silver watch 
was pulled out—the natufalist’s signal 
for an early rise in the morning. 
* *~ * 
N connection with the discussion on 

second class mail rates, would it not 
be interesting to make a com- 
parison, showing how much is 
expended for the transporta- 
tion of government documents 
and government papers, gen- 
erally sent without cost, as 
against the sum expended on 
periodicals, mailed on second 
class rates? Why not go 
farther and ascertain the pro- 
portion of government matter 
and second class printed matter 
read by the people? Compare 
the tons and tons of govern; 
ment documents, printed at 
Washington and sent out 
through the mails all over the 
country, with the total amount 
of all periodicals forwarded 
through the same avenue, and 
then investigate pound for 
pound how much of each is 
actually read by the people. 
Compute the advertising in 
the periodicals, actually read 
and answered by the people, 
and the amount of perusals 
and answers to government | 
documents, distributed abso- 
lutely free. 

Official matter may be of 
little value to the people until 
translated through the various 
newspapers and _ periodicals, 
however burdened these may be 
with advertising. The people 
do not complain of the free dis- 
tribution of government print- 
ing and the franking right, 
because it is absolutely essential that vital 
information and records be printed and 
sent out, but they do query the right of.the 
government to deny them a reasonable rate 
for their reading matter, which they are 
entitled to receive at the lowest possible 
cost, as representing an indispensable ad- 
junct of free speech and publicity. 
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A second class mail denuded of the 
incisive, initiative, crisp force of the 
American newspapers, periodicals and the 
collateral merchandise revenue would cease 
to be the important force in the social and 
political life of the United States that it 


is today. If the question were put to a 





“be * 


if ee ee eS 











HON. WILLIAM M. BRAY 


Member Wisconsin Legislature and head of the 
Conservation Movement in the Badger State 


popular vote, there would be an over- 
whelming majority on the yea side for 
the continuation of present rates. 

There is already a general belief that 
the Post Office Department will thor- 
oughly investigate all along the line for 
sources of revenue with which to bridge 
over the deficit, rather than focus its attack 
upon the rates for periodicals, which 
allows a generous diffusion of information 
that is a spur to that national intelli- 
gence which plays an important function 
of free government and costs the govern- 
ment nothing. The periodicals have 
brought the people into a closer and more 
sympathetic felationship with federal 
affairs, and have enabled the government 
to secure its help, to float its bonds, pre- 
vent fraud, and save millions that must 
otherwise have been expended for official 
exploitation. 
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Any departmental action to restrict 
postal privileges along these lines will be 
resented in a way which will be wide- 
spreading and far-reaching. The people 
feel that for all their contributions to 
other departments of the government, 
they receive but little tangible return, 
and that they are certainly entitled to 
the small amount of outlay involved in 
the transmission of reading matter in 
the least expensive way to their homes. 
This they consider but a small return 
for the millions contributed to the general 
budget, in which such immense ex- 
penditures as over $340,000,000 for the 
army and navy, contrasting with $13,- 
000,000 for agriculture, are never ques- 
tioned. 

Inexpensive reading matter is often the 
only thing that relieves the solitude of 
families dwelling in far off prairie villages, 
forest homes, and mountainous localities. 
It is certainly not wise to sweep away 





P. V. DeGRAW 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 


what has become an inherent right of the 
people, or to close a spring of informa- 
tion and interest which slakes their thirst. 
Correct abuses, economize, but let not 
the government, without thorough investi- 
gation, take a backward step that will 
check national advancement to cover a 
deficiency. 
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HOUSANDS of young men trained 

in ditching and draining at Panama, 
in the government service, within the 
next decade will doubtless organize regular 
development systems never dreamed of 
before; what may they not achieve with 
the miles of cypress and other swamp lands 
_ of Arkansas? The delegation from that 








ORMSBY McHARG 


Former Assistant’Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


Author of the interesting article, ‘Distributing 
the Emigrants,” which was written from informa- 
tion at first-hand. 


state, in connection with their Southern 
and Northern colleagues, are impressing 
upon Congress the necessity of giving 
some attention to a state which has so 
long occupied a foremost place in the 
alphabet and promises to stand equally 
high in the Union. 


* * * 
HE enthusiastic address of Mr. Wood- 


row Wilson was like a political speech, 
and was fittingly announced with a goodly 
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display of old-time political roosters. He 
took the position that the drift toward 
demagracy should not make people eager 
for office, but rather for an opportunity 
to put Democratic principles into action. 
He holds that the government does not exist 
merely for those who desire to hold office. 

“The whole proposition,” he said, 
“rests on whether or not the young men 
come to a party; and the difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties is that the former rests its confi- 
dence in conspicuous leaders, while the 
latter has a profound belief in the intelli- 
gent choices of the people.” 


* * .* 


AX ever-changing, ever-interesting view- 
point of Washington affairs is ob- 
tained at the executive office. The visitors 
belong to all walks of life, and a day 
spent here brings one into touch with a 
wide range of people. In a single morning 
I noted a list of Senators and Representa- 
tives, running into a half hundred, who 
had come to call on the President to “talk 
things over for a minute.” The “minute” 
sometimes lengthens out to half an hour, 
and then the presidential schedule becomes 
disorganized, while impatient, waiting feet 
shuffle nervously in the anteroom. 

Congressman Bennet of New York 
arrived with delegates from the Florence 
Crittenden Mission and other societies; 
he had offered the day previous to bring 
a delegation to the White House, and they 
had arrived a hundred strong, labelled 
with yellow badges. That morning the 
roems were filled with those awaiting an 
audience; the little bride was brushing a 
speck of dust from her husband’s coat, or 
giving a final tweak to her own hat and 
veil, determined to look “just right” on 
this important occasion. The young ladies 
were arranging and rearranging the folds 
of their dresses and stray locks of hair 
which had escaped from “‘invisible nets.” 
The lonely mirror and the telephone booth 
were in great demand that day. In another 
room twenty or thirty Indians waited with 
the Congressman from Oklahoma. The 
presidential schedule that day included a 
speech at Trinity Club at 3.30, as well as 
a golf game and three or four evening ap- 
pointments. 

















From “The Book of the Pearls,” The Century Publishing Company 


SENORA CARMEN ROMERO RUBIO DE DIAZ, WIFE OF PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ OF MEXICO 
Wearing a anne necklace of Mexican pearls 
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Senator Crane and Senator Curtis, the the thought that this is my own possession, 
Republican whips of the Senate, were there as it is the possession of every citizen of 
on the morning “‘size-up” at the Senate; the United States; rich and poor alike 





The “‘minute”’ sometimes lengthens to half an hour 


Senators Brown, Burrow and Warner 
bunched their hits; Senator Scott looked 
over the score card with the President 
for a few minutes, and Senator Dick came 
to bat with a message from Ohio. 

A Texas delegation had come with Con- 
gressman Sheppard; Congressmen Alex- 
ander of New York and Floyd of Arkansas 
were there, with Congressman James of 
Kentucky and General James Kennedy of 
Ohio, while many other Congressmen and 
Senators stepped in and out across the exec- 


burn-haired prince of insurgents, Victor 
Murdock—and he carried no club or mitts 
either. While President Taft has many 
critics, they seem to be all willing to talk 
matters over face to face, no matter how 
they differ with him on legislative points. 
In the grounds outside a group of Men- 
nonites waited; the men wore broad- 
brimmed, black hats, the women black 
sunbonnets; in contrast with these severe 
headgears the small children were bedecked 
with bright-red caps. They had brought 
a lunch with them and ate it under the 
elms before coming in to see the chief 
executive. The whole scene afforded a 
refreshing glimpse of republican life. 
Every time I walk through the White 
House grounds I am impressed anew with 


utive threshold; not forgetting that au- 





have equal right to swing 
through the gates—their title 
is on record in the Constitu- 
tion, that much-abused doc- 
ument which is the very trust 
deed of the American people. 


* * * 


HE old-time military cloak 

so often identified with 
stirring scenes in real drama 
is still worn by Senator Bacon 
of Georgia, who dons it to come 
to the Senate Chamber. Some- 
times when he throws it care- 
lessly aside, it looks as though 
one seat. in the Senate had 
been suddenly draped in 
mourning. His cloak recalls 


{ ' 


When cloaks and shawls were generally worn 
by Senators 





























Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
SENOR DON FRANCISCO L. DE LA BARRA, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Mexico to the United States. 
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memories of the old days in Congress, 
when cloaks and shawls were generally 
worn by the senators. The cloak is always 
associated with the great orators, and 
reminds one of Webster, Calhoun and 
other great statesmen of the past, who 
generally laid them aside in what is still 
called ‘‘the cloak room.” 


A Boston butcher’got tired of being asked why he charged so 
much for meat 


OMETIMES even a learned man who 
leads the thought of the nation, before 
declaring that high prices are entirely 
due to tariff and trusts—made possible by 
federal legislation—may do well to glance 
at statistics, and see whether the scarcity 
is all brought about by big men who 
grab the food and “‘hold for a rise.”” The 
man who finds fault with existing con- 
ditions and does not point out a “better 
way” has not necessarily proved himself 
a benefactor to his race. This homely form 
of patriotism is often practiced by those 
who never speak in public, “men of the 
scales and scoop,” as Dickens calls. them. 
A few facts concerning the high cost of 
living—a subject which is becoming a 
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little wearisome—have been staring some 
of the wailers out of countenance. A Bos- 
ton butcher who grew tired of being asked, 
“Why do you charge so much for meat?” 
said to his home folk, “Fl find out why 
I do.” He sent-for government reports 
and soon discovered that the number of 
food animals has decreased five million 
since 1901, while the number 
of consumers has increased ten 
million. After he had digested 
these astonishing facts, he told 
his customers: 

“T know now why: meat’s 
high. The thing is what to 
do to lower the price for both 
you and me.” 

“What can be done,” said 
a customer, “‘if the meat’s not 
being produced in the coun- 
try?” - 

“Two remedies occur to me,” 
replied the man of the axe 
and chopping block, “either 
to kill off the people until we 
have the right number to suit 
the meat produced, or else 
raise more hogs and cattle— 
which would you advise?” 

“T’d be for shutting down 
on all immigration, and firing 
the foreigners back to their 
own countries,” replied the 
customer. 

“Come kind o’ hard on the 
folks who are using ‘imported’ 
help. Now, I’d never do that. 
What I’d do would be to raise 
more of everything, until we came 
somewhere near having a plenty for all.” 

So homely commonsense, and a few 
cents expended to obtain some govern- 
ment reports, helped to solve for one man 
the weird problem of the high cost of 
living. The ratio of supply and demand 
still determines the price of any product, 
be it beef or butterfly nets, but the: Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, states that he has made care- 
ful inquiry, and adds: 

“Unless I am very much misinformed, 
a great many persons who once devoted 
themselves to cattle-raising have gone 
out of the business because of the market 
conditions established by the Beef Trust.” 

s 





Copyright by Harris-Ewing. 
THE LATE PRESIDENT MONTT, OF.CHILE, AND PRESIDENT TAFT 


This photograph was taken of President Montt while at Beverly on a visit bh ry face mong States en route to 
Europe. President Montt died suddenly at Bremen, Germany, soon ding. a. — sailing 
or 


he witnessed the attempted assassination of Mayor Gaynor at on ine 
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CHAPTER I 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE FOG 


PRESSED my pocket electric 

light, and with difficulty made 

out the time. It was exactly 

seventeen minutes past eleven. 
I knew I was somewhere in the Kensington 
Gardens, but if my life had depended 
on it, I could not have stated what part. 
For three-quarters of an hour—eyer 
since the abominable fog had shut down 
on me—I had been wandering about 
vainly endeavoring to grope my way out. 
The locality appeared to be deserted. Once 
or twice I had seen a blur in the nothing- 
ness, but it vanished again in another 
moment, and although I 
knew it to be a human, like 
myself wrestling with the 
fog maze, I hesitated to 
call out. It seemed so ut- 
terly absurd that I, Milton 
Brice, who, though not a 
Londoner, had at least spent 
a great part of my twenty- 
seven ‘years in the world’s 
metropolis, should be unable 
to find my way out from so 
well known a park as Ken- 
sington. 

I set about with renewed 
determination to find the 
Netherwood Road. I had 
wandered from the broad 
driveway onto the grass; 
my feet told me that, but 
to make assurance doubly sure I knelt 
down and pressed my hand upon the turf, 
and from that kneeling position flashed 
again my little electric pocket bulb.- It 
did not illuminate a radius of six inches. 
The fog seemed to smother it. I was strug- 
gling to my feet again, when I was some- 
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Illustrated By ARTHUR HUTCHINS “> 


what startled by feeling a hand lightly 
touch me on the back, as a voice whis- 
pered close into my ear: 

“Don’t light that again; it is veerie 


' close to.” 


Iahastily faced the owner of the 
voice. His form I could scarcely discern, 
except to make out that he was a shorter 
man than I, and apparently more thickly 
built. 

‘“What’s the matter with lighting it, 
and what is very close?” I inquired. 

“Follow me. I will show,’’ came the 


reply, spoken with a slight foreign accent. 

The fellow’s mysterious manner rather 
amused me. An idea of Whitechapel foot- 
pads did for a moment flash through my 





“Don’t light that again; it is veerie close to.” 
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mind, I will admit, but I dismissed 
it instantly, although my hand involun- 
tarily slipped to my hip pocket and 
grasped the Colt that invariably nestles 
there. 

“Go ahead,’ I suggested, ‘I’ve lost my 
bearings; I want the Netherwood Road.” 

The unknown snickered—an oily, un- 
pleasant snicker—and again repeated: 
“Follow me.” 

I clapped my left hand on his shoulder, 
and my right again found my hip pocket, 
as I followed a pace behind him. 

“You are late,’ he purred. ‘The fog, 
it detained you, yes?” 

“The cursed thing held me up about 
three-quarters of an hour,” I muttered. 
I knew the fellow, whoever he was, had 
made a mistake, and thought I was some- 
one else, but what did it matter? He would 
lead me to some place where I could again 
find my bearings, and that was what I 
wished. I have often wondered, in the 
light of after events, what would have 
happened if I had refused his guidance. 

Neither of us spoke for a full minute, 
and then I became aware of a blur of 
light: shining through the dense fog, and 
we came to a halt outside what was evi- 
dently a door. My guide would have 
stepped to one side, but I held him in the 
grip of my left hand. 

“You will go first,’”’ he suggested. 

I can’t to this day see what made me do 
it, but following one of those blind im- 
pulses that one sometimes feels, I let go 
my hold of his shoulder, and locating the 
handle of the door, turned it and entered 
a hallway. 

A light was burning, and it. was that 
which I had seen. At the far end, perhaps 
a matter of some twenty feet, a brilliantly 
lighted room was before me. Dense clouds 
of tobacco smoke floated in the heavy 
atmosphere from the pipes of more than a 
score of men. 

I walked boldly along the passageway 
in which I found myself. Ten paces further 
and a burly form barred my way. He 
would have stopped me, I believe, but my 
companion of the park stepped between 
us, and spoke a few words. The fellow 
stood aside, and we passed on into the 
room. The fog had found no entrance 
here, and the electric light showed every- 
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thing up in minute detail. I saw a long 
centre table at which were seated fifteen 
or twenty men, every one of whom turned, 
as my companion announced in a pene- 
trating whisper: 

“Monsieur St.—— 

He did not complete the name. Two 
men arose in haste from the head of the 
table. One overturned his chair, as he 
struggled to his feet. 

“Who the devil have you here?” he 
shouted. 

The other fellow did something else. 
I saw his hand slip toward his side: I 
have seen that movement too often not 
to know what it means. In a second I 
had him covered by my Colt. The little 
man at my side took one startled glance 
at me, then, with a smothered exclama- 
tion, he sprang toward me and knocked 
my gun arm up. As he did so, a ball 
whistled past me and buried itself with a 
crash in the wall at my rear. I knocked 
the unknown over with a backarm swing, 
emptied the contents of my automatic 
revolver into the group in front of me, and 
turned and fled. The big man in the hall 
endeavored to stop me, but I fought my 
way past him, wrenched the door almost 
off its hinges, and in another second was 
racing wildly along in the fog again. 

Behind all was silent as the grave. 

I will admit I was somewhat rattled. 
The affair had occurred with such startling 
suddenness that I need not be ashamed to 
confess it, and when I stumbled up against 
the majesty of the Law, in the person of a 
Metropolitan Bluecoat, who shot the 
blinking rays from a Bullseye lantern 
straight into my face, and demanded: 


” 


““?Kh, there, wot’s hup?” my story was 


rather disjointed and wild. 

Nothing, however, astonishes a London 
Bobby. He proceeded gravely to take 
out a note book, and ignoring my plea to 
come along and look into the matter at 
once, calmly took down my name, address, 
occupation, age, and a few other details, 
and then informed me that it looked rather 
“fishy.” 

“Fishy!” I echoed, regaining my senses 
and losing my temper, “why, you idiot, 
don’t you believe me?” 

“T ain’t a-saying’ nothin’ ’bout that,” 
rejoined the guardian of the peace, “an’ 























“Who the devil have you here?” he shouted 
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Hi should advise you to keep a civil tongue 
in your ’ead, young man, or I’ll be charg- 
ing you with disorderly conduct, but wot 
Hi ham a-saying is as all around ’ere is a 
respectable neighborhood. ’Ere’s the 
Netherwood Road an’ ’ere the Avenue, 
and nobaedy but toffs lives within ’alf 
a mile of w’ere you’re a-standin’. By 
your own accounts you ain’t run no more 
than two ’undred yards, so w’ere be you?” 

He flung out his hand as he finished, 
with a convincing gesture, as much as to 
say: “See what a pack of lies you’ve 
been telling.” 

“However,” he continued, as if relenting 
somewhat, “you can appear at Bow Street 
tomorrow at ten o’clock, and tell wot you 
got to tell to the Beake, and Hi’ll file your 
complaint when Hi goes off beat, but if 
Hi was you, young man, Hi’d go ’ome to 
bed an’ not say no more about it. Hit’s 
my opinion as you’ve bin a-drinking more 
than is good for you.” 

I'll swear, I was so mad I could have 
punched the idiot, but that scarcely pays 
in London, so I turned on my heels and 
walked away instead. 

The fog was breaking up rapidly now, 
and I found my bearings again. The 
motor busses were puffing past me once 
more, so I swung myself on one, and in 
another half hour was sitting in my rooms 
at “The Albert,” thinking over the events 
of the night. 


CHAPTER II 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 


It was not until it dropped from my 
hand onto the carpet, as I sat pondering 
over the adventure in my chair that I 
recalled the incident. Then I recollected 
it distinctly. As I swung that backarm 
stroke at the fellow who had met me in the 
Park, he clutched at my fist, in an en- 
deavor to save himself, and as I shook 
him loose, something came away in my 
clenched fingers. It was a torn scrap of 
paper. In the after struggle, it had got 
jammed up between my cuff and wrist, 
and now, as I stretched out in the comfort- 
able reclining chair, it rolled out and 
dropped on the floor, a little crumpled up 
ball of paper. 

I leaned over, picked it up and smoothed 
it out on my knee. 
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I remained gazing at it for a full ten 
minutes. Then I folded it carefully up 
and placed it in my wallet. I could make 
nothing of it—absolutely nothing. I 
looked at my watch. It was twenty-three 
minutes after midnight. The affair had 
occurred less than an hour ago; it seemed 
like three. I slipped into my smoking 
jacket and took the lift down to the hotel 
lobby. 

“Give me St. John’s Wood 1883, N.,” 
I requested, as I stood in one of the little 
telephone booths. The London telephone 
service is about as antiquated as the Con- 
stantinople street cars, and I consumed half 
an hour in wrangling with the operator 
before I was able to get Ward at his little 
St. John’s Wood villa. Hugh Ward- 
Willet and I have been chums since we 
were old enough to scrap, but it was no 
very friendly voice that rasped into my 
ear: ‘Well, who’s that—what the devil 
is it?” 

I. told him I wished him to stop at my 
hotel on his way down town on the mor- 
row. 

“On my way down town tomorrow,’” 
he snapped back, “why, it’s tomorrow 
now, you old duffer. What did you lug 
me out of bed to tell me that for?” 

“I’m never sure of catching you in 
your office,” I retorted, “‘and I want you 
to stop on your way there. Don’t forget, 
now, will you—Good-night.” 

“Good-morning,’”’ he snarled, and rang 
off. 

Then I went back to my room and 
puzzled over that scrap of paper until the 
rising sun shamed the electric light. I 
took a shower bath, shaved and dressed, 
and then ordered my breakfast in the com- 
mercial room. I was eating it when Ward 
came in. 

Ward has an office in Paternoster Row. 
There is a brass plate outside which’ has 
his name engraved on it. The brass is 
never cleaned, and it is rather difficult 
to decipher the lettering, but it is there if 
one has patience enough to work over it. 
If one has no appointment with Ward 
he may sit in that little stuffy ante-room 
of his until he has counted every daisy 
on the wall paper and until the eternal 
scratch, scratch of the clerk’s pen has 
nearly driven him crazy, and then when 
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he timidly inquires, after having seen a 
dozen others walk in ahead of him, if it 
is not his turn now, the forbidding-look- 
ing clerk will calmly say: 

“Mr. Willet has gone out, sir.” 

I simply mention this to show why I 
called Ward up on the ’phone after 
midnight, instead of going down to his 
city office. 

“Do,” said Ward, nodding, as he came 
toward me. 

“Do,” I- responded, indicating a chair 
at my table. 

Ward is a splendid fellow, and he and 
I always get along well together, except 
when we quarrel, but he has that for- 
bidding, icy manner of so many English- 
men, and unless you know him well, you 
would think he held a grudge against 
you. You know the breed; they meet 
you in the club corridor, and pass you 
with a nod as they snarl between their 
clenched teeth, ‘“‘Do.”’ ‘‘What a nuisance 
it is to have to speak,”’ they seem to say, 
and unless you know their ways, you think 
to yourself, “What a churl.” It’s their 
way—that’s all—an unpleasant way, I 
will admit, but they ring-true. The same 
fellow who scowls at you in a London 
smoking-room will unhesitatingly charge 
down on a lioness in an African forest to 
get you out from under her claws if you 
happen to be in that fix. 

Again, I simply mention this to give you 
an insight into Ward’s true character. 

Ward said no, he had breakfasted and 
would not join me, and would I kindly 
hurry up and say what I had to say. I 
took him up to my room and showed 
him that scrap of paper. 

“Can you make anything of that?” 
I inquired. 

“Looks like a deucedly bad piece of 
penmanship, and as if the chap got wild 
because he could do no better, and tore 
it up,” he said. 

Then I related to him my adventure 
of the previous night. 

“That’s jolly odd,’ he observed, as I 
concluded. ‘‘Where’s your revolver?” 

I brought it out and showed it to him. 

“You left all five shots behind,’ he 
questioned. 

I nodded. 

“Think you hit anybody?” 
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“Quite possible, but I couldn’t say; I 
left in a hurry.” 

“Would you know the chap again—the 
one who took you in?” 

“No, but I could swear to the other, 
the one who faced me and reached for 
his gun.” 

“Describe, please.” 

“Tall and thin; clean-shaven. Had a 
scar about two inches long on left side-of 
his cheek.” 

Ward glanced up quickly at me. 

“‘His eyes were set close together and his 
brows almost met,’’ I went on. 

“Hair and eyes?” questioned Ward. 

“His hair was dark, but I couldn’t 
swear to his eyes; I should say dark brown; 
he had lots of hair and it was brushed back 
without any parting.” 

“Should you say he was foreign?” 

“Yes, most certainly.” 

“And you say the man who accosted 
you in the park spoke with a foreign accent, 
too?” eo 

“Yes. 

Ward was silent for a few moments. 
Then he looked up, and said abruptly: 
“Milton, have you ever considered that 
you speak with a most decided Yankee 
twang?’”’ 

‘““My speech probably tells my country,” 
I retorted, ‘“‘but no one save a benighted 
Englishman would ever call it a 
‘twang.’ ” 

“Nevertheless, it is noticeable to me. 
Also the fact that you use with great 
frequency that little pocket electric light 
of yours; they are not much in vogue over 
here, you know.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“T think the man your companion of 
the park was looking for is a countryman 
of yours, also that he carries a pocket light 
—your countryman does, I mean. I 
further think that he is of about your 
build, but that you bear each cther no 
facial resemblance.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “I see how you get 
all that, but to refer to your very consider- 
ate remark about the ‘twang,’ you must 
recollect that the unknown did not hear 
me speak before he accosted me.”’ 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain.” 

“Did not use explosive language of any 
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kind while you were groping around in 
the dark of the park, eh?” 

“Well, now you mention it, I believe 
I do remember muttering a little.” 

“Remember what you said; be careful 
now,” and Ward assumed his threatening 
cross-examination manner. 

“Oh, I recollect saying, 
this is a dogblamed hole.’ ” 

“How typically American,” remarked 
Ward, with a withering smile. ‘‘Couldn’t 
possibly have done better if you had tried 
to proclaim your nationality, could you?” 

“Well?” 

“Why, it’s quite plain to me that the 
fellow was looking for a countryman of 
yours, who had an engagement with him 
at that time and place. The mistake was 
discovered as soon as the light shone upon 
your face. Consequently it is plain that 
he resembles you in form and speech, but 
not facially, agree?” 

“Looks that way.” 

“Also the unknown pfobably has a 
pocket light. I presume from your frantic 
haste in getting me out of my bed last 
night, or rather this morning, that you 
wish to meet this unknown countryman 
of yours.” ‘ 

“T would rather,’ I muttered, ‘“‘meet 
the fellow who pumped that shot past 
me. It came within half an inch of my 
left ear.” 

“Find one and you probably find the 
other,” observed Ward, as he arose to 
depart. “I’ll take this along with me,” 
he added, annexing the torn scrap of 
paper. “You’ll hear very probably from 
me soon. So long.” 

Something in Ward’s manner made me 
tolerably certain I should hear from him 
soon. From my intimate knowledge of 
his character, I felt that he was on the 
scent of some trail of which I was ignorant. 

Nor was I mistaken. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PUZZLE 


‘By Hunk, 


It was just after noon when the bellboy 
brought a telegram to my door. Everyone 
“wires” in London, you know; it is quicker 
than the ’phone service, and the charge 
is only sixpence (12 cents). 

“See Standard agony column third 
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down,” read the telegram. I walked over 
to the news stand and bought a Stand- 
ard. It did not take me a moment to 
find what I was looking for. 

“If the American gentleman who met 
with a hostile reception last night wili 
be at the same place at the same time to- 
night, he will find an explanation awaiting 
him—Pocket Light.” 

This advertisement appeared to me to 
offer a very possible explanation to the 
enigma of last night, and I was therefore 
rather surprised when I kept my date 
with Ward at his office at four o’clock to 
find him still hot on the scent. It is so 
seldom that Ward is voluble, but today, 
for him, he was positively garrulous. I 
found him sitting at his desk, with a pile 
of books on the table at his elbow, and 
the floor littered with pieces of paper of 
various sizes. There were three or four 
people waiting to see him, but I evidently 
had the right of way, for the clerk showed 
me straight in. 

“No callers,” my friend instructed his 
office man, “and bring in Lily’s Atlas,” 
he added. He locked the door, as the man 
departed, and then swinging around in 
his chair, ‘‘Milton,” he said, impressively, 
“you ran into a big thing last night.” 

He handed me a sheet of paper, I read 
the following rather mystifying, disjointed 
words: 

July 31. Lofoden x x x Hohenzollern 
three days x x x last Edward and x x x x-ia 
and Albert. Letta x x x ormation as 
regards the x x x-s one. Meet him x x x 
ton Park 11 x x x straight to x x x. 

“Interesting—very,” I muttered, re- 
turning the sheet to him. 

“There is one word there that even you 
must recognize—the Lofoden Islands— 
you and I once spent a very delightful 
week cruising around them.” 

“The Lofoden Islands!” I exclaimed, 
a sudden light dawning on me, “why, 
have you seen the morning papers—the—” 

“T know,” Ward interrupted. “It was 
a chance glance at the Telegraph that 
first started me on the right trail.” 

He was terribly in earnest for him. I 
never saw Ward. so downright serious. 
“Milton,” he continued, “you must keep 
that engagement with ‘Pocket Light’ 
tonight.” 
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“It is the most extraordjpary thing to 
me,” I observed, “that he—that is, they, 
should seek to bring about an interview; 
do you understand it?” 

“Not yet—not yet,” he muttered, as 
he bent over the puzzling scrap of paper, 
and focussed his strong glass upon it. 
“There is something back of this attempt 
to get in touch with you that we do not 
understand. Now then, look here.’’ 

He flung open the atlas at the map of 
Norway and Sweden, and for an hour we 
two were buried deep in study. 

“T think,” I said, as I arose and straight- 
ened myself out, ‘that we had better get 
in communication with Scotland Yard; 
when I go there tonight a plain clothes 
man had better shadow me, eh?” 

“No, no, not by any means,” he mut- 
tered. “You can rest perfectly sure, 
Milton, that they have you watched; you 
haveli’t made a movement today that 
wasn’t observed, and I’ll be in the same 
boat now. If we put the police on now, 
it will scare them off. You’re well able 
to take care of yourself, in fact, I should 
consider you a good man to put in a tight 
corner. It is full moon tonight, and 
no chance of any fog. Keep this engage- 
ment with the advertiser, but don’t let 
him lure you away out of the Park; keep 
your gun handy, play the innocent, and 
get what you can out of him. I presume 
he will have some cock and bull story to 
palm off on you. . Swallow it; take all he 
gives, and stay in the light.” 

“And you,” I enquired, “where will 
you be?” 

He whispered a few words in my ear, 
and I nodded. 

“You see,” he continued, ‘I recognized 
that fellow as soon as you described him 
this morning, but it wasn’t until I com- 
menced puzzling with this piece of paper 
you brought away that I even scented 
their scheme, and then, by chance, at 
luncheon, I stumbled on that paragraph 
in the paper. Then the significance of 
the broken words suddenly dawned on me, 
and I set to work. I have an important 
case in the Chancery Division tomorrow, 
but I’ve instructed Dudley, and he’s 
going to argue the appeal for me. By 
George, we'll cap this game if I have to 
throw up every case I have. Your time’s 
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“your own, I know, Milton, and as an 


American, you certainly have a jolly big 
interest in it. You’re with me, old man, 
aren’t you?” 

“Hand and glove,’ I cried. 

“Shut up—not so loud,” he growled 
scowling. ‘Take things easy, old fellow. 
Now, get back to the Albert and kill 
time as you have been in the habit of 
doing. It’s 5.50 now.” 

‘I took up my hat and was making for 
the door, when he stopped me. ‘No, no, 
not that way, here,” he muttered, and 
led the way out by a rear door. 

I found myself in one of those little 
alleys so common in the city, and after 
two minutes’ walk came out on Fleet 
Street. It was a warm evening, unusually 
warm for London, and I removed my straw 
hat and fanned myself, as I walked. The 
newsboys were tearing out from the dis- 
tributing rooms of the evening papers, 
yelling madly as they ran: “Hevening 
Star—Telegraph—Journal—Hextra— Spe- 
cial edition—President of France shot hat 
—narrow hescape!”’ 

I bought one. The lad grabbed the 
half-penny and was off and away, when, 
as I turned around, I almost ran over a 
young lady who was endeavouring to cross 
the pavement. I am quite a big man, 
and the force of my hundred and ninety 
pounds almost knocked her off her feet. 
I caught her as she reeled, and stammered 
my apologies. A man in livery was 
equally as quick. He leaped down from 
the box of a waiting brougham, and was 
almost instantly at the lady’s side. - He 
scowled at me, as he respectfully inquired: 
“Are you hurt, my lady?” 

“I’m all right now, Giles,” replied the 
fair unknown, recovering her breath. 

“Permit me to assist you to your car- 
riage,” I said, as I inwardly cursed my 
clumsiness. 

She shot me an arch glance from a pair 
of deep violet eyes, as she answered in 
soft, musical voice, “I thank you, but 
Giles is here.” 

There was a rustle of skirts, a faint whiff 
of perfume, a slam of the carriage door, 
and she was gone, leaving me standing 
stock still, staring after her like an idiot. 

The incident had caused a little knot 
of people to congregate, but I pushed my 
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way through them and continued on to- 
ward my hotel. Somehow, I couldn’t 
get the vision of those violet eyes out of 
my mind. They haunted me as I drank 
my tea and ate my cutlet; they seemed 
to look at me through the clouds of smoke 
as I enjoyed my evening pipe, and they 
were there with thatarch look as I dressed 
to keep my appointment with ‘Pocket 
Light” in the park at 11.17. 


CHAPTER IV 
“POCKET LIGHT’ KEEPS HIS ENGAGEMENT 


It was a very different kind of a night 
to the previous one. Instead of fog, the 
air was clear, and bright with the light of 
a full moon. I took my position at eleven 
o’clock as near as I could judge to the 
place I had been in twenty-four hours 
ago. It seemed impossible I could have 
been lost there now; everything loomed 
up so plain and distinct. I seated myself 
on a bench well in the open, and waited. 
I had a good view on all sides. There 
were quite a number of people about, 
and presently the theatres closed, and the 
park began to swarm with men and women 
sauntering home. I looked at my re- 
peater. It was eleven fifteen. As I 
glanced up, I saw a prosperous-looking 
gentleman approaching. He hesitated 
a moment, then with a smile on his face, 
advanced to meet me. He raised his opera 
hat. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said “but have 
I the pleasure of addressing the gentleman 
who was here at this time last night?” 

“The same,” I replied. 

He bowed, and extracting a small case 
from his pocket, took out his card. I read: 
“James B. Allison.” At the bottom of 
the piece of paste-board was written in 
pencil, “309 High Holborn, W.C.” 

He read my name carefully, as I gave 
him my card, then looking up with an 
attempt to frankness, said, as he extended 
his hand: 

“Mr. Brice, I am sure you will pardon 
my bringing you out here at this time, 
but I was very anxious to make plain to 
you what, I am sure, must be an inexplic- 
able incident to you.” 

I did not reply, and he continued: 

“I am speaking, not only for myself, 
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but for a large number of other gentlemen.” 

Again he stopped, as if expecting me to 
say something. - 

“Pray proceed,” I said. 

“Tt really is most extraordinary, and 
if the affair had not so nearly ended se- 
riously, I should almost be inclined to 
laugh.” 

“T can assure you,” I replied, rather 
stiffly, ‘that I do not feel the slightest 
inclination to give way to mirth.” 

“That I can readily understand, my 
dear sir—indeed, it might easily have 
ended tragically for some of my friends, 
at least—but perhaps, while I explain, 
you would prefer to step into our lodge 
room; it is here,” and he waved his hand 
toward the road. 

“Thank you,” I returned, “‘but I prefer 
to receive the explanation here.” 

“Just as you like, but permit me to 
point out that had we anything of ,which 
to be ashamed, all that would be neces- 
sary is to let the matter drop. The fact 
that I have sought you out in order to 
offer an apology should in itself be a suf- 
ficient guarantee that my intentions are 
honorable.” 

A tall thin man, out at heel, passed 
close by us. He stopped, and touching 
his cap, wailed: 

“Hey, governors, 


could you ’elp a 


- poor chap along; I’m clean broke, and the 


cops won’t let me sleep on the benches— 
just a copper or so—that’s all.” 

I slipped my hand into my ticket 
pocket and gave the fellow a three-penny 
bit. 

“?Pon my word, you fellows are be- 
coming a regular nuisance around here,” 
grumbled Mr. Allison, as he slipped a 
coin into the supplicant’s hand. ‘‘Now, 
get along.” 

The tramp shot a keen glance at my 
acquaintance, and shambled away. 

“As I was saying, Mr. Brice,’’ resumed 
“Pocket Light,” “the matter is very easily 
explained, and you can verify my words; 
I am well known in the city. Now for 
my explanation. Last evening we were 
engaged in initiating new members into 
our society.” 

“What society?’’ I questioned quickly. 

“Tt is a new one, and one, perhaps, but 
little known—you may not even have 
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heard of it. We call it the Order of the 
Lion and Eagle.” ‘ 

He stopped to note the effect of his 
words My face was expressionless. 

“Tt was started a few months ago by 
some gentlemen in the city with a view of 
drawing together the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. You are, I 
think, an American, Mr. Brice?” 

I bowed. 

“In which case,” he continued, ‘‘we 
may, I hope, have the pleasure of enrolling 
you at no very distant date, I venture. 
To get down to business, as you say in 
the States, I wish to tell you how this de- 
plorable incident occurred last evening.”’ 

“That is what I came for,’ I said 
pointedly. 

He ignored my rather hostile tone, and 
went on: 

“A gentleman but recently arrived from 
America was expected by us last night, 
but the fog detained him, and one of our 
number was despatched to locate him. 
He found him, as he concluded, and 
brought him to the lodge room, but as 
you will very readily guess, it was not 
Mr. Brown, but yourself whom he con- 
ducted in.” 

“Mr. Brown, you said?” I questioned. 

“Mr. Brown,” he repeated solemnly. 

“T must say,” I replied tartly, “that 
you give your new members a noisy recep- 
tion; is that your usual manner of initating 
a new comrade?” 

He smiled in a deprecating way. ‘The 
reception was not nearly so dangerous as 
you suppose. I admit it is startling, and 
somewhat trying to the nerves, but I 
can assure you, Mr. Brice, that the pistol 
that our brother discharged at you was 
only loaded with blank cartridges.” 

I appeared to swallow the bait he was 
offering. 

“It is a part of the plan for testing the 
courage and nerve of our new members; 
each one of us has to go through the 
ordeal, but I am able to promise you 
that, should you conclude you wish to 
join us, that part of the ceremony will be 
considered as having been passed.”’ 

“Thanks,” I said dryly. 

“T am afraid you do not approve of our 
initiation,” he remarked, laughing. 

“It is rather disconcerting,” I observed, 
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“and are you quite sure, Mr. Allison, that 
those guns are not loaded with ball?” 

“Of course! My dear sir, do you really, 
seriously suppose that we should commit 
such an offense as to fire with real ball?” 

“T thought—but, of course, I must have 
been mistaken—that I heard the whistle 
of the ball as it sped past me last night.” 

“Oh, that was pure imagination, I can 
assure you.” 

“But why shoot at me when it was dis- 
covered I was the wrong man?” 

“They thought you were the right one.” 

“Pardon me, but I distinctly heard the 
man in front of me exclaim, ‘Who the 
devil have you here?’ ” 

“Oh, that is simply a part of the cere- 
mony; it is intended to startle and dis- 
concert the applicant.” 

“It most certainly has that effect,” I 
retorted; “however, Mr. Allison, I am 
glad to have your explanation, for I was 
completely at sea as to the reason why I 
received such rough usage.” 

I started, as if to wish him good-night, 
but he evidently had something else on 
his mind. 

“There is one other little matter,’ he 
remarked. “Suppose we walk toward 
the road as we talk; it is getting late, and 
I suppose you wish to get home.” 

We started across the grass toward 
the driveway. As we did so, we passed 
the tramp who had lately accosted us, 
fast asleep on a bench. 

‘Appears to have overcome his fear of 
the police and to have decided to sleep 
out after all,’’ observed my acquaintance, 
bending a keen gaze upon the sleeper, 
“It is surprising how many of those fellows 
there are around—there is lots of distress, 
Mr. Brice, lots of it—but, as I was about 
to say, when you became alarmed at the 
manner in which you were being received, 
brother Kemp says you caught at his arm, 
and in so doing, he thinks you tore away 
a part of the letter of introduction of our 
new member—the one we were expecting, 
you know. It is a comparatively small 
matter, but the lodge rules require that 
these letters be filed with our applicant’s 
papers, and we would like to comply in 
this case, if possible. Did you—that is, 
is it possible that you noticed a torn 
fragment of the letter after you recovered 
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from your surprise? We could find it 
nowhere in the room or hall, although we 
searched carefully. I dislike to bother 
you about such a trifle, but I thought it— 
it possible—possible that you—you might 
have discovered the torn part after you 
left.” 

“T know nothing about it,’ I lied firmly. 
“Tt is hardly probable that I would have 
noticed *it under such exciting circum- 
stances. If I tore it away, as you suggest, 
it probably was lost either in the hall or 
outside.” 

I could see that he was plainly dis- 
concerted. I was not sure if his face ex- 
pressed relief or the reverse. He tried 
to turn the matter off by saying: 

“T hope, Mr. Brice, that we may have 
the pleasure of receiving your application 
soon; I would very much like to interest 
you in this society of ours.” 

“T'll think it over,” I said. 
night.” 

“Good-night,” he returned. 

I looked around, as he departed. The 
tramp had awakened, and was now 
leisurely slouching away. 


““Good- 


CHAPTER V 
TRAPPED 


I was in communication with Ward 
several times during the next day. The 
astonishing disclosures against which we 
had stumbled necessitated very careful 
work. I was for going at once to the au- 
thorities and placing our evidence before 
them. It appeared to me there was no 
time to be lost. The diabolical plot was 
already hatched. A few days—a week or 
so—and the world would be shuddering 
in horror. 

“You'll never convince them,” Ward 
argued. “My dear fellow, you don’t 
know the British official; he’d laugh at 
you for your pains. He is so thoroughly 
convinced of the stability of all things 
English, so amazingly slow to grasp any- 
thing new or unexpected, that he would 
unhesitatingly put you down in the crank 
class. I feel certain I am doing the correct 
thing in cabling to my agents in Berlin 
and Washington; they may succeed in 
getting the authorities to look into it. 
We have tomorrow and the next day in 
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which to act, but we are watched, Milton.” 

“Think so?” 

“T am positive. My dear fellow, you 
don’t move from your room at the Albert 
but the information is sent to them. They 
are not deceived for a single moment by 
your sweet innocence. They have their 
spies everywhere. I tell you London is 
a hotbed of these fellows; all their plans 
are hatched here, although they never 
explode them in England, and the im- 
munity from disaster has lulled the British 
people into a false sleep of security.” 

“Look here, Ward,” I objected, “‘we 
can’t stop this thing by ourselves. There’s 
Scotland Yard, there’s the Mansion House, 
there’s the State Department;. we’ll go 
there and show what we know. They 
must see that we have run on a hornet’s 
nest. If one place won’t take notice, the 
other will.” 

“Yes, and by the time they have grasped 
the situation, the bomb will have burst. 
No, my boy, we’ll stop the game first, and 
explain afterwards. We go down to Til- 
bury tomorrow night. I’ve got Mack and 
Luther, as I told you, and if we don’t 
put a spoke in their wheel, I’ll eat my hat. 
Of course, Berlin or Washington may act, 
but these fellows have their men every- 
where, and so.many things may happen. 
I’ll see you at ten tonight.” 

He left me, but in half an hour was 
back again, with an afternoon paper in 
his hand. “‘Here—look here,’ he muttered, 
as he spread the news sheet out on the 
table. His finger was indicating the second 
item under the heading of ‘Foreign News.” 
“ Washington, D. C., July 19th. A news- 
paper correspondent of the London News 
was shot and instantly killed as he was 
entering the State Department here this 
morning. - The assassin was captured, but 
would give no reason for his crime. The 
victim, Mr. Willoughby Hemmings, was 
well known in newspaper circles both in 
the United States and Europe.”’ 

“There’s poor Hemmings gone—the 
first offering on the altar. He’s the chap 
I cabled to put the affair before your 
Government—you know—I told you. I 
tell you, Milton, these brutes are every- 
where.” 

“Look here, Ward,” I cried, ‘‘I’m going 
to have my way about this thing; now 
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you give way to me, old man, just for once. 
Tomorrow morning, as soon as_ office 
opens, we'll put this thing before the 
proper people. They must—by Hunk, 
they shall take notice.” 

“T’ll yield the point, and we’ll go down 
to Scotland Yard now if you like—there’s 
no need to wait until tomorrow. Come 
along; you’ll see I’m right.” 

I did. We saw Sir Henry Murry, the 
veteran chief.. He thanked us for our 
information and promised he would look 
into it. 

“But, Sir Henry,’ I cried, “it must 
be done at once if you are going to; it 
will admit of no delay.” 

“Rest assured, my dear sir, that our 
people have full information if anything 
is amiss,” he said confidently. 

“You see,’”’ muttered Ward, as we with- 
drew. - 

I nodded savagely. Neverthéless, I 
determined to get the ear of the State 
Department on the morrow, or at least, 
make the attempt. 

It was ten o’clock that night when the 
bell boy knocked on my door. 

A lady and two gentlemen, sir,’ he 
announced, handing in two cards. 

One bore the name I had seen on the 
card in the Park the other evening. The 
other read: ‘“M. R. Dangerfield, 57 
Netherwood Road, W.” 

The lady had not sent her card up. 

They are waiting in the reception room, 
sir,’’ said the lad. 

“T’ll be down,” I replied. 

I jumped into my coat and followed close 
at the boy’s heels. In the hotel reception 
room I found my acquaintance of the 
Park in company with a lady and gentle- 
man. The lady’s back was turned to- 
ward me, but Mr. Allison saw me and 
rose briskly, as I entered. He advanced, 
smiling, toward me, with outstretched 
hand. 

“A thousand pardons for calling you up 
so late,” he said. ‘‘I will explain in a mo- 
-ment, but allow me, Lady DeArcey, Mr. 
Milton Brice. Mr. Dangerfield, Mr. 
Brice.” 

I started as the lady turned around, 
and arising bowed to me. 

“T have met Mr. Brice before, I think,” 
she said, frankly. 
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“And the meeting was not particularly 
to my credit,” I observed, for I found 
myself facing my lady of the violet eyes. 

“TI have the honor of being Lady De-. 
Arcey’s brother-in-law,”’ purred Mr. Alli- 
son. ‘We are on our way home from the 
Empire.” 

“Out so soon?” I questioned. 

“Scarcely. I believe there are two more 
acts to wade through, but this ‘Rejected’ 
is too utterly impossible—we could sit 
it out no longer.” 

“Besides, there was our engagement 
with Mr. Brice,”’ supplanted Mr. Danger- 
field, speaking now for the first time. 

“Your engagement with me!” I ejacu- 
lated in astonishment. 

“Permit me—allow me to explain,” 
interposed Mr. Allison. ‘Your friend 
Mr. Willet was to be here at ten, was he 
not?” 

I bowed. 

“This, then, will explain matters.” 

He produced from his inner pocket a 
letter and handed it to me. I recognized 
Ward’s handwriting on the envelope. It 
was addressed to me, so I opened it. I 
excused myself to the company, as I 
turned aside and commenced to read: 


My Dear Milton: 


By a singular chance I have run against 
your acquaintance of the Park this evening. 
I met him at Sir Godfrey’s this evening; I 
knew him instantly, and asI have some rather 
important matters to discuss with the Baro- 
net, this evening—you will understand—.”’ 


I looked up. The letters seemed to be 
dancing and staggering about before my 
eyes. Why, no, it was I who was stagger- 
ing. I clutched at a chair for support. 
The whole room was circling about me. 
I felt sick and dizzy. I endeavored to 
slide into a chair. As I did so, I cast a 
hasty glance about the room. It was 
deserted, save for my three visitors. 

“T am sorry—I feel un—,” I stammered, 
but I never finished the sentence. 

Allison had drawn a step nearer to me. 
His breath fanned my cheeks. His little 
beady eyes were scrutinizing me intently. 
Lady DeArcey had seated herself again, 
with an almost bored expression upon her 
features. Dangerfield had crept up close 
behind his companion, and was gazing 
at me with eager interest. A close, stifling 
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atmosphere seemed to surround me. I 
was almost choked. I tumbled weakly 
into the chair. My head sank forward 
on my breast. 

My last recollection as my weary eyes 
closed, was of two faces peering, peering, 
peering into mine, and of the girl—that 
girl with the violet eyes—rising, in the 
same rather bored manner, and walking 
slowly over toward where I sat crumpled 
up in the chair. 

“You—you infernal cads,” I groaned. 

Then a great blackness enveloped me. 
I could not speak, although for some mo- 
ments I was aware of voices in the room. 
I knew that other people had come in. 
I endeavored with all my might to make 
my lips form some words. I heard the 
word, “fainted,” repeated more than 
once, and I was conscious of.a girl’s soft 
hand brushing my temples. 

Then all was a great nothingness. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE COILS OF THE SNAKE 

“Look out there, Leon, the fellow’s 
coming to.” 

“Bon, let him come.” 

“You should have put some cold lead 
into both of ’em, instead of carting *em 
off in this style.” 

“Vaite, vaite, mon enfant, you see 
about as far before your nose as dis.” 

“Ro.” 

“Yes, they vould rot if dey was dead, 
but alive, ach, dat is verie different. Al- 
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fonso iss dead. Now is dare no von vot 
knows about de guns to—vot you call it— 
mount dem, yes. Dis fool iss off the navy 
of de United States—he vas. How to 
mount de guns knows he—also how to 
fire dem—ven he iss alive he knows, if 
he vas dead vot vould he know?” 

“Well, what’s the use of the lawyer 
fellow?” 

“You vaite, you vill see dat also—he 
iss a lawyer—he is useful,den in de—vot 
you call—negotiations, yes.” 

“Look out, I say, he’s opening his eyes.” 

“Are you sure you haf de irons vell 
fastened ?”’ 

“Bet your life.” 

“Here, vake up, you Mister—mister 
vot you call yourself.” 

I pretended to be still under the in- 
fluence of the drug. As a matter of fact, 
I had been in possession of my senses for 
the last ten minutes. I moved uneasily, 
and heard the irons clank on my ankles. 

“He ain’t ready to wake up yet,” as- 
serted one of the men. 

“Dare iss no hurry; he soon vill be. I 
tink, Jackie, dat it vas a very good trick 
dat I plan, eh? He iss so quick vid his 
pistol dare iss no chance to take him dead, 
so ve take him alive, vot? Alive he iss 
of use much, eh?” 

“Oh, you’re a smarty all right, Leon. 
How did you manage to get the room all to 
yourselves?” 

“Ah, I haf friends everyvere—everyvere. 
Friends iss good to haf, vot?” 


The continuation of this remarkably interesting story will be found in the November number of THE NATIONAL 





THE GRAY SEA 
By HENRY DUMONT 


Gray is the sea with ancient woe.— 
Though smiles illume her aged face 
They cannot ever hide the trace 
That marks a breaking heart below! 
‘ —From “A Golden Fancy.” 

















DISTRIBUTING THE IMMIGRANTS 


By ORMSBY McHARG 


HE impulse to seek a new home in 

what is hoped to be a better country 
has altered the map of the world and 
done much to perfect the civilization of 
mankind. 

Much has been said in the last decade 
about conserving the natural resources of 
the country, about replenishing the de- 
pleted supply of raw materials that go 
into the development of a country, and 
the discovery and use of methods which 
tend to increase what we are pleased to 
term the “‘bounties of nature.” 

Some thinking people, patiently listen- 
ing, have wondered why we have not 
heard something about the conservation 
of men and women and little children. 

Why have not the enthusiasts on the 
preservation of inanimate things looked 
somewhat to the preservation of the human 
race? Why do not the wealthy men who 
are engaged in philanthropic efforts to 
preserve the forests and mines for un- 
born generations, turn some part of their 
attention to the preservation of those 
who are so unfortunate as to be found 
in the unhealthy and overcrowded quarters 
of our cities? Why do they not take such 
people up and plant them in the good open 
air where they will have some chance 
in the battle of life? They are much more 
important than trees, and more precious 
than mines. 

This is a purely practical problem, con- 
cerning our native people as well as the 
immigrant. There is a greater area in 
this country where no human beings are 
found than there is where there are no 
trees or mines. 

The federal government has a manifest 
duty with respect to immigration. The 
whole nation has reaped the fruits of un- 
interrupted immigration. The people 
who have come to us have been men and 
women of intelligence, energy and am- 
bition; it requires such qualities to break 
away from old friends and go upon a 


long, tedious and difficult journey to a 
new country. 

Recently a disposition has shown itself 
in this country to correct the tendency 
of immigration in this direction. This 
disposition is marked on the part of people 
who have not thoroughly informed them- 
selves as to conditions and the develop- 
ment of this country. Those whose ob- 
servations have been confined to the large 
cities of the Atlantic coast, the mining 
districts of Pennsylvania, and an occasional 
large city in other parts of the country, 
advocate a rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion, apparently, taking no account of 
how the vast undeveloped areas of this 
country are to be redeemed. Considering 
statistics as to our untouched land, it 
would appear that the immigrant, whom 
it must be admitted is our only source 
of supply for populating these regions, 
should come in; with reasonable restrictions 
as to physical and moral fitness. He © 
should be excluded only when the country 
is fully settled. 

It is absurd to talk about building a 
Chinese wall about this nation. There 
is no natural or legal right given to nations 
or to men to close a continent against the 
ingress of desirable men and women. 
We will do violence to our conscience if 
we attempt to carry out any such scheme. 
We must concede to the civilized nations 
of the world the right to insist that such 
of their people as wish to come here (proper 
and reasonable restrictions considered) 
shall be allowed to enter. The spirit of 
intolerance should not be fostered. The 
doctrine of prior occupancy should not 
be applied against men who come to share 
this great land with those of earlier arrival. 
None of us are native stock, strictly speak- 
ing. The immigrant has redeemed this 
country from a wilderness; he has opened 
up farms; built cities, and laid railroads. 
He has done everything necessary in the 
development of the country, and his assist- 
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ance has been held indispensable in our 
efforts to gain commercial ascendancy. 

This leads us to a consideration of the 
commercial value of the immigtant. It 
costs a given number of dollars to raise 
a child to a productive age. Multiply 
this by the number of mature immigrants 
coming in each year, and we have an enor- 
mous sum, all of which immediately goes 
into the wealth of the country. In nearly 
every case the immigrant comes possessed 
of some money, often running up into 
hundreds of dollars. These various sums 
of money total up into the millions. It 
must be admitted, however, that many of 
the recent arrivals are not as sturdy as the 
early immigrant. The sky scrapers of the 
city seem to offer a protection to a great 
many of them. The early comers sought 
the open, and played a very significant 
part in the development of the country. 

This fact strongly emphasizes the need 
of systematic governmental distribution 
of immigrants, that they may escape the 
charge that they are no longer important 
in the country’s development. 

The real problem confronting the United 
States in regard to immigration is conges- 
tion in the large cities. Over sixty per 
cent. of the immigrants remain in one 
hundred of the leading cities. The federal 
government is the only authority that can 
regulate immigration. There is only a 
limited number of ports of entry where 
hundreds of thousands of wealth producers 
annually land. They should there be ad- 
vised and directed as to where their ener- 
gies can be best employed. Better yet, 
they should be advised before they leave 
their homes, as to what part of the United 
States the services of men and women of 
their equipment can be utilized. The 
immigrants would thus be well cared for 
and their congestion in the cities largely 
prevented. This congestion brings about 
a-low standard of living on the part of the 
immigrant. The fault is not his, but 
rather the natural result of conditions. 
The federal government has evinced no 
disposition to exercise its power over the 
immigrant once he has landed. This 
tremendous factor in the molding of 
national character, and in the creation of 
national wealth, is thus allowed to become 
corrupted ‘and weakened. 
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In the past Congress has legislated 
for the construction of railroads, and the 
courts have held such laws constitutional, 
on the ground that they were made to 
provide for the common defense and to 
promote the general welfare of the country. 
Can it be consistently contended that the 
most valuable agency for the real promo- 
tion of the defense and welfare of the coun- 
try—the human being—shall be neglected, 
just because he is a human being? Must 
we be satisfied with the argument that the 
federal government has no police power, 
and that the instant a man is admitted 
to this country he shall pass beyond the 
control of the only authority that can 
prevent him from landing, namely, the 
United States government? 

Congress generously appropriates for 
other broad general purposes. , 

Why should it not in the same spirit, 
for the common defense and the general 
welfare appropriate for the purpose of 
best directing this great source of wealth? 
It may be said that these people will not 
live in the country. Many of our own 
people are leaving the country and moving 
into the cities. Make the country attrac- 
tive to our own people, and it will also 
appeal to the immigrant. To accomplish 
this end, the government should establish 
a great national agricultural school system 
for the purpose of educating its people 
to conduct the business of the agriculturist 
on scientific and business lines, so that 
the cultivation of the soil will call into 
play the activities of the mind as well 
as of the body. When this is done, and 
it is not theorizing to say that it can be 
done, a limited area of land within the 
purse of the immigrant, will suffice to 
provide him a better livelihood than he 
gained in his former home. There is 
nothing more potential in building charac- 
ter than for a man to look upon that which 
nature offers him if he will but toil for it, 
and in the way pointed out, the prize 
would be always in sight. 

The government gives liberally to main- 
tain two great national schools, having 
for their purpose the training of young 
men in the art of destruction. West 
Point and Annapolis are monuments in 
their lines. All praise to the splendid 
men turned out by these institutions. 
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In time of need they will organize the 
patriotism of the country into a staunch 
line of defense. The government can 
afford to educate for this purpose. Is 
it not equally important to teach its 
people how to save its resources, and assist 
them in working out new ways for increas- 
ing the productiveness of the soil? 

A digest of the annual appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1910 offers a startling 
comparison between the money expended 
in the war and navy departments and 
that allotted to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. The War Department appropria- 
tion shows a total of $201,900,000; the 
navy $140,000,000—a total of $341,000,- 
000. Look at the appropriation for agri- 
culture, and only a modest $13,000,000 
appears. Comment is unnecessary. 

The enthusiasm and patriotism with 
which the immigrant has assumed the 
obligations imposed upon him is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to our government. The 
flag of this country has been bathed in the 
blood of the men of every province and 
nation of the civilized world. The immi- 
grant has always stood for the integrity 
of the Union, and the nation’s wars have 
proven his love for his adopted country. 

The immigrants have furnished their 
share of the philanthropists of the country; 
they have amassed fortunes and have 
liberally spent them. Their sons and 
daughters are doing their share to main- 
tain the high standard imposed upon us 
by the founders of this government. In 
the face of this record, the present and the 
future, with respect to immigration, should 
be judged by the past. There is no better 
rule for passing judgment upon our fellow- 
men. There is nothing in this to cause us 
to desist from our demand that men and 
women considered undesirable by the 
dictates of the experience and the con- 
science of all fair-minded men shall be 
kept out of the country. We must de- 
mand that the mentally and morally 
sick, the vagrants, and all others who 
would tend to lower the American standard 
of living shall be excluded. This is not 
arrogating to ourselves any right which 
any nation of Europe might not exercise 
with regard to undesirable men and women 
leaving the United States to go over 
there. 
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We must keep this country a fit place 
in which to build homes. Let us make 
good Americans out of good imported 
men and women. We want this material 

-to be as pure as the gold in our standard 
dollar. The materials we are receiving 
are going into the great American melting 
pot. Our national alchemy will subject 
them to the fire of many new experiences 
under strange conditions. We may have 
great faith in the outcome of this test, 
and I am going to predict that out of it 
will come a man stronger, nobler and 
braver than any of whom the historian 
has yet written. This new man will be 
the product of the mingling of the blood of 
Europe and America. 

Advocates of restricted immigration 
hope to accomplish great results by es- 
tablishing an educational standard for 
the admission of immigrants. The reasons 
advanced for such test are not entitled 
to serious consideration. They are based 
upon a superficial examination of the cir- 
cumstances which constitute the cause 
of illiteracy on the part of the immigrant. 
The lack of an education is due in nearly 
every instance to the absence of a popular 
school system in the country from which 
the immigrant comes. It is not long ago 
that such charge could have been right- 
fully made against the immigrant from 
the north of Europe, yet no one will say 
that there was not just as much character 
and manhood in those countries before 
books were in common circulation as there 
is now. An impediment that goes no 
deeper than the lack of an education suf- 
ficient to meet the test proposed by the 
advocates of restricted immigration, can 
readily be overcome. The schools and 
colleges of the country show what the 
children of the immigrant can do when 
given a chance. The great trials of life 
which go to make character, produce 
a mental development rendering compara- 
tively easy the task of acquiring an ordin- 
ary education. All that is needed is the 
public school and an opportunity to at- 
tend it. It requires no longer for the chil- 
dren of the immigrant to learn to read 
and write our language than it does our 
own children. 

We must all honestly admit and. face 
the real proklem that results from the 
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congestion of the immigrants in the cities. 
This necessarily is a national problem, 
which the individual state has not the 
power to handle. This is especially im- 
portant if we are to benefit by the experi- 
ence of other countries and the great cities 
of Europe. History discloses the fact 
that the degeneracy of the people of a 
country has always commenced in the 
cities, and the failure of civilization has 
come when the cities have grown to great 
size, and the rural districts have declined. 
The yeomanry or landholders of the various 
countries have been their backbone, sav- 
ing them in many a crisis. 

When this problem of congestion is 
solved the country is bound to face an 
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era of marvelous growth. The return to 
the immigrant is going to be so great when 
he enters into this new and undeveloped 
region, that he will be perfectly satisfied, 
and he will be as great a force in the in- 
crease of the wealth of the country in the 
future as he has in the past. Under 
prezent conditions, entering upon the life 
of the city, he is the victim of bad sanitary 
conditions which break down his spirit 
and body and drive him into the sweat 
shops. He then becomes the plaything 
of benevolent political organizations. We 
want something better than that for him, 
and it is certainly here for him to be had. 
In seeking it he wii enrich himself and 
the nation. 





THE CLOVER 
By NINETTE M. LOWATER 


gloom and nodding gaily 
With every wind that blows, 
The happy, red-cheeked clover 
Down in the meadow grows. 
The rains but make it fairer, 
The winds but make it strong; 
The bees which steal its honey 
Its fragrance bear along. 
When stricken by the sickle 
It rears its head anew, 
To meet again the sunshine, 
To drink again the dew. 
The tender, hot-house darlings, 
Shielded from sun and air, 
May shrink from its advances, 
And deem themselves more fair, 


But all the world is dearer, 


And all the air more sweet, 
Because the sturdy -clover 
Grows gaily at our feet. 
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By THE EDITOR 


When tillage begins, other arts follow. The farmers there- 
fore are the founders of human civilization.—WEBSTER. 


“SWING around the harvest 
circle” just before and during the 
time crops are gathered in various 
states of the Union has a fascina- 
tion far excelling even a tour of Europe. It 
deals with the one basic resource of a great 
country, upon which immense industrial and 
commercial interests are founded; while in 
Europe one chiefly visits the ruins of ancient 
art and bygone glories. To pass through 
and inspect the great fields of the Republic, 
watching the growing crops and marking 
the titanic operations of the greater agri- 
cultural sections in harvest time, is an ex- 
perience full of inspiring incidents. 

The harvests of 1910 are estimated in the 
aggregate to equal in value those of the 
bumper year of 1907, although in some 
states there have been serious droughts 
and partial crop failures. The diversi- 
fication of crops and farm industries has 
minimized the losses of the early days, 
when nearly all the farmers of any given 
section depended upon one staple crop. 

In New England, although the hay 


crop has been heavier than any known 
for years, and the corn and some cereals 
excel even the yield of the fertile valleys 
of Ohio, the acreage is so comparatively 
small that it fails to give one any adequate 
idea of the great harvests which overflow 
the granaries and markets of the world. 

In the fertile Connecticut Valley, Massa- 
chusetts claims for her green fields of 
broad-leaved tobacco an average crop 
of fine quality. In some orchards the 
irrigation plans that have been so suc- 
cessful on a large scale in the West have 
been adopted to good advantage. Think 
of irrigation in New England—irrigating 
from the brooks and rivers of which her 
poets have sung so sweetly in the golden 
age of New England literature. 

In some of the remote fields, clustered 
about famous old battle grounds of the 
Revolution, men were swinging the old- 
fashioned scythes, calling to mind Whit- 
tier’s picture of the hay field in “‘Maud 
Muller.” Even here in the old farm- 
house in the Berkshire hills by the his- 
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toric river, after “washing up” in the 
tin basin at the back stoop with water 
brought to us in the old moss-covered 
bucket, my farmer host was able to tell me 
just how the crop situation in Massa- 


WHERE THE PINEAPPLE 


chusetts compared with that in Oregon. 
When I spoke of my general interest in 
the crop reports, he witheringly informed 
me that the attention of the whole country 
was centered on farming. Did not the 
iron manufacturers of Pittsburg, the lum- 
ber men of the Northwest, even the cotton 
manufacturérs, gauge their output on the 
agricultural harvest reports?. Down at 
the post office and at the village store— 
everywhere—the main subjects of interest, 
from seed time until harvest is gathered, 
are the conditions of crops as compared 
with former years: Every day when 
rain falls the fact is carefully entered in a 
record of the weather that is kept as 
faithfully as a captain maintains the 
log of his ship. 

When you say ‘‘ Vermont,” it recalls be- 
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sides green hills a farm measured by the 
number of cows that can be kept upon 
it; it may be a five-cow farm, a ten-cow 
farm, or a hundred-cow farm. Even in 
the dry and torrid months of midsummer 





the green hills of Vermont are refresh- 
ing. The farm population of the state 
has been changed but little since Bennington 
and Ticonderoga days, and a more steady, 
aggressive American stock does not exist. 
Vermont maple sugar retains the delicious 
flavor of the mountain maples and is.a 
staple farm product. The farmers are 
typical in themselves, and now they are 
thinking again of breeding those incom- 
parable Morgan horses for which Ver- 
mont was once famous. 

The farmers of northern Maine have for 
some years been notedly successful po- 
tato-growers, a crop for which the ‘‘Aroos- 
took County” of the old Pine Tree 
State is famous. Maine also leads in 
growing the best sweet corn in the world 
for canning purposes. Very few farms have 
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been abandoned, and even in the old settled 
portions of the state the hay crop has been 
a “bumper” yield. There is something of 
romantic suggestion in stopping over 
night at one of the old farmhouses that 
have been owned by the same family for 
five or six generations, where, too, in 
some cases, the old farming methods are 
still employed. 

The “White Pine Blight” in New 
Hampshire has been conquered after a 
rigorous campaign. Many of the so- 
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of Colorado, has bought adjoining farms, 
organized an irrigation project and set 
out trees which he believes will yield better 
fruit than that of Colorado. 

Scattered throughout the state are 
‘‘bee” farms, and prosperous-looking farms 
they are, too. For there is money in bee- 
keeping if scientifically handled, and the 
expense of conducting a bee colony is not- 
great. The farmers have found that the 
most money is made by selling direct to 
the consumer, who is quite ready to pay 





ALTOGETHER THIS LOOKS LIKE FRUIT 


called abandoned farms were cultivat- 
ed with renewed vigor and spirit for 
hay this year. One young man, coming 
back to the old farm after spending 
several years in the great fruit districts 


“AS IS FRUIT” 


a good price for real honey that comes in. 
the comb from the farmer. 

“Rhode Island and the Providence 
Plantation” is what they still call Rhode 
Island; yet this tiny state has more people 
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to the square mile than any other common- 
wealth in the Union, and has also more 
timber to the square mile. There is an 
aggressive agriculture in “Little Rhody,” 
and the small farmer flourishes among 
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the irregular fields enclosed in stone 
walls, and the ‘“‘summer”’ people take all 
his corn green from the stalk. The 
Italians are making use of land which was 
always thought to be worthless. 

In Connecticut the harvests of 1910 
indicate an increasing interest in old- 
time farming as an occupation. Thou- 
sands of summer people who annually 
spend three or four months at the little 
towns scattered on the soil where their 
forefathers dwelt feel a filial duty in re- 
storing to crops the lands on which their 
forbears were reared. The production 
of corn and the yield of many cereals are 
being constantly increased on land passed 
by long ago as “worn out.” The Con- 
necticut peach orchards are becoming 
famous, and Mr. E. H. Hale of Glaston- 
bury is an enthusiast when it comes to 
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proving what Connecticut soil will do 
for the horticulturist. 

In New England it is evident that, in 
farming, the East must begin all over 
again, and must set a new pace. The 
old-time methods will do no longer; it is 
a question of proper equipment and 
fertilization, as in the South. The 
terrible drain of the large cities has made 
it extremely difficult to obtain help for 
farm work. Many young men will take 
the hazard of sleeping in city parks or 
in basement lodgings rather than work 
on the farms, and it is for this reason that 
the great problem of today is to eliminate 
the drudgery of farm work and make it 
more inviting to the twentieth century 
lad. From what will the cities be recruited 
when the brawny boys from the farm are 
no longer available? 

Long Island’s great stretches of jack 
pine and sandy soil suggest Cape Cod. 
Here were the whilom wastes dotted with 
great fields of corn, tall and thriving, and 
although the grain crops were lighter than 
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THEY ARE PLANTING ORCHARDS IN 
MONTANA ; 


usual, there was evidence of}more poultry 
and truck farming, for the great markets 
in New York City give a decided advantage 
in profits to the neighboring farmers. 
Portions of Long Island are now largely 
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populated with New York commuters, 
who have brought down city methods and 
dreams of chicken farming within the 
regulation “‘ten-foot”’ backyard lots. The 
stations farther out have retained some of 
the good old-fashioned Indian names—here 
is Lake Ronkonkoma, here Peconic Bay— 
and the stretches of sandy field about them 
seemed a fitting place for Indian corn to 
thrive. One station bore the sign “‘Good 
Ground,” but it would be difficult to con- 
vince an Illinois farmer that the spot was 
appropriately named. Along the eastern 
end of Long Island, across to Shelter 
Island, which in form looks like a crab; 
over at Sag Harbor, made famous by the 
late James A. Hearn in his play of that 
name; the harvest crop on Long Island 
did not seem quite so promising, the lack 
of rain being very apparent in the dusty 
fields and dry crops. 

Shooting across New Jersey in railroad 
trains recalls quaint scenes of the} New 
Jersey farmer. Her sandy soil promises 





THE TREES ARE SMALL BUT THEY BEAR 
BIG FRUIT 


a good crop of “ Jersey Sweets” and other 
garden vegetables, to say nothing of the 
orchards and vineyards in the Vineland 
country, where unfermented grape juice 
was first prepared for an appreciative 
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public and made Jersey vineyards famous. 

Great seed farms nestle behind the gay 
wall fences of “ Billboard Avenue,” through 
which the railroad trains pass—for bill- 
boards and summer boarders are a crop 





THERE'S GOOD CORN TO BE GROWN IN 
OKLAHOMA 


in New Jersey that never once fails. 

The old familiar complaint, “failure of 
the peach crop,” has largely lost its force, 
for Delaware produces so many other 
crops that her farmers boast of their 
fields of grain and market vegetables that 
lie between the tide-water rivers. There 
was an air of peach prosperity throughout 
Delaware and more new barns are planned. 

Soil survey is the topic of interest down 
in Maryland, where every county is being 
surveyed by the Department of Agri- 
culture and State Board. The old theory 
of “worn-out” farms is proving a myth. 
Along the shore I expected to hear of a 
revival of the old colonial rule for fertiliza- 
tion—“‘a herring for a hill of corn”—but 
while the corn fields seem to have attained 
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THESE HORSES SHOW THE CONTENTMENT OF A FINE PASTURAGE 


astonishing proportions, the herring are 
now kept for food, and manufactured fertil- 
izers are sold in immense quantities. In 
the vicinity of the old plantation of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, there 
are many large dairy farms, and the early 
garden truck production has attained enor- 
mous proportions. 

In the land of zigzag rail fences, good 
old Virginia, the apple orchards in Albe- 
marle County, the home of Jefferson, 
were shown with just pride. The red 
soil of the state shows more diversifica- 
tion of crops than ever before, although 
tobacco and corn are still cultivated in 
goodly quantities; and don’t forget the 
peanuts, raised among the rows of corn— 
the baseball game and the circus could 
not. go on without ‘‘Fresh roasted pea- 
nuts, five a bag!” 
The great truck 
garden district near 
Norfolk appeared to 
have had a pros- 
perous year, and Vir- 
ginia ham!—it makes 
one’s mouth water 
to speak of it. 

The great valleys 
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of West Virginia were blossoming with 
unrivalled harvest. It was interesting to 
find, among the coal-ribbed mountains of 
the state, that the great army of miners 
and workers in industrial plants were 
developing small farms of ten and 
twenty acres each, and the interest mani- 
fested in these little cultivated spots 
shows a popular movement toward in- 
tensive farming that is not indicated 
elsewhere. West Virginia is one of the 
few states entirely out of debt. — 

The mention of “blue grass” always 
suggests Kentucky. There may be more 
fascinating views than that seen in riding 
over the “blue grass section” of Ken- 
tucky in June-time, but it has never been 
portrayed. The great tobacco fields of 
the state show even an increased acreage, 
and a steady fight is made against the 
parasites by. using 
jimson weeds as 
traps, a strategy sug- 
gested by the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture. 

One thinks instinc- 
tively of “The Her- 
mitage,” the home of 
Andrew Jackson, sur- 


THE STEAM THRESHER AT WORK 
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IN SOME PLACES IT’S JUST SHEEP AND THEN MORE SHEEP 


rounded by many thrifty stock farms, in 
Tennessee. The mountaineers in the east 
of the state are conducting agriculture 
very much the same as they did in the 
early settlements of the state before even 
Davy Crockett came that way. In the 
western and central parts of the state, 
however, stock-raising and small farms 
have increased in the past five years more 
than at any time since the war. 

The handiwork of the irrepressible 
Agricultural Department was very visible 
in North Carolina, for the development of 
new crops has. been a marked feature 
of the year. The new cotton mills estab- 
lished have interfer- 
ed with getting farm 
help, but there has 
been a_ remarkable 
development of corn 
and stock-raising. 

The old-time aver- 
age of eighteen -mil- 
lion bushels of corn 
per year has, during 





the past ten years, jumped to about fifty 
million bushels for 1910 in South Carolina. 
For generations the only crop raised was 
cotton; now corn is the thing. Here it was 
that an Iowa farmer came down and 
raised corn on a new plan. Weeds were 
allowed to grow with the crop until it was 
a foot and a half high, then the weeds 
were destroyed and fertilizer applied after 
the corn was well under way. With a 
stunted stalk the fertilizer forced the 
yield into the ear. The weeds did not 
choke out the corn; the experiment was a 
success, and seems to mark a new de- 
parture in corn cultivation. 

Georgia always 
suggests watermelons 
as well as cotton, and 
the melons of 1910 
will long be re- 
membered by jubi- 
lant growers. 

It was Governor 
Brown of Georgia, 
recently defeated by 


AMID,THE GOLDEN SHOCKS OF GRAIN 
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Secretary Hoke Smith 
aries, who insisted that in Georgia 
and all throughout the South the 
farmers should be rebuked for wasting 
their corn stalks, which if collected would 
make enough fodder for a million cows, 
and would mean an untold amount of 
money in beef and by-products. Governor 
Brown heartily endorsed the instalment 
of shredding machines so that every inch 
of the stalk might be utilized for feed. 


in the prim- 
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crop information from all over the country 
are interesting. There are thirty thou- 
sand township correspondents scattered 
all over the Union, whose duty it is to 
go carefully over the territory and sub- 
mit each month concrete information as 
to the condition of all kinds of crops. 
In addition to this branch, three thou- 
sand ‘county correspondents” send in 
reports separate from those of the town- 
ship men. A state agent makes a further 








IN THE TOBACCO FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


He estimates that there are probably a 
ton and a half of stalks to every acre of 
corn, and with five million acres in Georgia, 
the waste would easily feed a million head 
of cattle. 

While traveling through the state 
I came across one of the township 
correspondents, appointed by the Agri- 
cultural Department of Washington, who 
send in monthly reports regarding the 
crop conditions in their counties. The 
details of the comprehensive system em- 
ployed by the department in gathering 


report direct from his agents, and an 
organization in direct communication with 
the department, comprising seventeen 
traveling ‘‘field agents,” goes about the 
country: and makes separate reports for 
groups of states. Special cotton corre- 
spondents are also employed to furnish 
accurate information concerning the cot- 
ton yield. Five different reports are sent 
to Washington each month, by five differ- 
ent sets of correspondents. This safe- 
guards the government crop reports for 
accuracy in local crop reports, and keeps 
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the great crop account and cost estimates 
for the millions of American farmers. 
These records are sent to the Agricultural 
Department. Mr. Olmstead of the Bureau 
of Statistics, and Mr. Murray, his as- 
sistant, and a board go over all the five 
reports from five distinct groups of corre- 
spondents, and from all the figures a crop 
report estimate is distributed to seventy 
thousand post offices throughout the 
country every month. 





In Florida, land of the palmetto and 
pine, farmers were especially thankful 
that the white fly which had for so long 
been a trouble to them, had at last been 
extirpated. The orange: orchards and 
fields were being cultivated, but it is in the 
winter season that the Florida land gives 
its greatest profit with the enormous 
yield of tomatoes and early vegetables, 
* although large areas of cotton and other 
crops are harvested in the fall. 

More soil has been surveyed in Alabama, 
under the campaign of Professor Milton 





NUTS ARE NOW RAISED FOR HUMANS AS WELL AS SQUIRRELS 
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Whitney of the Agricultural Department, 
than in any other state. The work is 
done in connection with the State Agri- 
cultural Department, and the keen and 
active interest in the farming interests of 
Alabama has shown remarkable results 
in the products of that state. ~The in- 
creased acreage in corn was also an evi- 
dence of the promotion of diversified 
farming in the South, and Alabama agri- 
culture is asserting itself in profits. 








Riding on the train through Mississippi 
and looking out on the rolling cotton 
fields which were cleared years ago 
by negro and prison labor, the old 
days of immense plantations were 
recalled. The plantations are now being 
divided into small farms; the influx of 
Northern farmers into the Yazoo Valley 
and other districts has done much to pro- 
mote the adoption of new methods of 
farming, and the schools are taking up 
farming as a vocation worthy of the high 
respect of plantation days. The depreda- 
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tions of the boll weevil in the southern 
part of the state have convinced the farmers 
that the only way to get rid of the pest is to 
stop raising cotton and use the land for 
other crops. The records show an in- 
crease in corn production during the 
present -year, though heavy rainfalls, 
in contrast to the drought of the Northern 
states, have somewhat lessened what would 
otherwise have been a great crop of cotton. 
The burnt clay roads in the Mississippi 
Delta were proving almost equal to mac- 
- adam roads, at a cost of about one third, 
and these good roads have had a magical 
effect on the conditions of farmers. The 
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kansas the yield was generally reported 
much better than last year, and the in- 
creased acreage and deadening of timber 
for new fields of cotton in the Delta dis- 
trict has resulted in a greatly increased 
acreage. The cultivation of alfalfa has 
proved very profitable, and the varied 
agricultural advantages of the state have 
maintained a record for quality and 
quantity of production that is resuliing in 
an infiux of many new settlers. 

The boll weevil has been a scourge in 
Texas, but when you speak of Texas you 
must consider an empire with conditions 
in one section entirely different from those 








THE GREAT. CROPS AND GRANARIES OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


ride from Greenville, Mississippi, over 
a burnt clay thoroughfare was a revelation. 

The rice fields were just being harvested 
in Louisiana, and the yellow fields reminded 
one of wheat. Rice farming requires 
great care, and the large areas of bottom 
lands cleared during the past year have 
presented an immense field for experi- 
ments in flooding the land with water 
pumped by gasolene engines. The sugar- 
cane plantations certainly looked pros- 
perous, owing to copious rains, although 
some of the fields had been drowned out. 
In a good many parishes—as the counties 
in Louisiana are called—the increased 
acreage in drainage has been marked, and 
the cut-over timber lands are being utilized 
as soon as the logs are cut. 

Going north through the state of Ar- 
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in another. Texas farmers seem to have 
a variety of troubles. The ticks have 
been a pest for years past, but it has been 
found that by removing the cattle to 
distant pastures from July 1 to September 
1, according to a suggestion of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the ticks will be 
starved out. The “tick fever” has been 
a very serious infection in Texas. Like 
the boll weevil, the insect is supposed to 
come from Mexico, and a very rigorous 
quarantine is maintained along the Rio 
Grande. The government is providing 
a great barbed wire fence marking the 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico, along the Texas, Mexico and 
Arizona frontier, so a fence of barbed wire 
is likely to play as important a part in 
peace as it did in conflict in the Spanish 
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War. The crude petroleum wells at 
Beaumont provide a good spraying 
material to prevent ticks from an- 
noying the cattle, which were being 
actually soaked in oil. 

The generak crop reports are fav- 
orable and the steady tide of im- 
migration from the North continues. 
The installation of telephones and 
the advantages of rural free delivery 
have expanded the general informa- 
tion which the Texas farmer formerly 
chiefly gained at church, or when he 
“went to town” and attended bar- 
becues. 

Great fields of corn in the new 
state of Oklahoma were somewhat 
withered by hot winds, yet it was 
an inspiration to walk through the 
lanes with an Oklahoma farmer. and 
catch the hopeful spirit with which 
he faced the withered harvest. Crop 
conditions for the present year were 
estimated at about 57 per cent, but 
from the cotton plantations in the 
southern districts to the corn fields in 
the north of the state the agriculturists 
were hopeful for better times next year. 
Keen interest was manifested in home- 
building, and the schools and churches 
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AS TEMPTING AS THE LIPS OF A TEXAS 
BELLE 

erected indicate that a partial failure of 


crops cannot stop improvement in 
Oklahoma. 
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A BUNCH OF CELERY FROM FLORIDA 
WHITE AS THE LILIES 








On my way to Kansas I met a man who 
informed me that thousands of acres had 
been destroyed by hail. Thousands of 
acres!—prospects looked dark. When I 
arrived on the scene of disaster, the thou- 
sands had dwindled down to about 200 
acres. Hail is surely one of the most 
destructive elements, but its damage is 
relatively unimportant, as it is generally 
confined to limited areas. How hail ever 
reaches the ground through a rush of hot 
winds and an atmosphere of intense 
Kansas heat is a mystery not yet solved. 

The hot weather had been especially op- 
pressive this year, and the corn was some- 
what withered. There were trees around 
the homesteads, and a general improve- 
ment in farming facilities was visible. 
Every city and town seems to have its 
Chautauqua Association, and during the 
interim just before or after harvest there 
were few Chautauquas that were not well 
patronized. The sand-clay roads were 
proving an unquestioned success, and 
promise to solve the Kansas problem of 
good roads even in counties where crushed 
rock is not readily procured. 

The one great specter which the Kansas 
farmer dreads above all other scourges is 
drought, a statement that is true of nearly 
all other American farmers. 
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Water is an essential factor in crop growth, 
and the annual supply of water required 
to grow the crops of the country is esti- 
mated to be equal to the volume of ten 
Mississippi rivers at high water mark. 


Farming acreage had increased notice- 


ably in Nebraska, but conditions ap- 
peared less favorable than last year. 
On the great plains of the Platte and all 
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these days, instead of the milk being 
skimmed, in the old crock or jar in the 
cellar, it is instantly put into a separator 
and the gasolene engine set in motion. 
The cream is sent to market and sold, 
while the skimmed milk is fed to the calves 
and pigs. This milk diet agrees with 
the young pigs, and now no farmer feels 
that he is progressing unless his spring pigs 
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“PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT ARE NOT TO BE COMPARED” 


over the state the harvest hands were 
busy in the great fields, spread out like a 
checker board with squares of yellow 
interspersed with the deep green of corn 
and brown of parched pasture. There 
seems to be a sociability in traveling over 
cultivated lands not felt in touring the 
wild waste of country or even the ma- 
jestic but lonesome scenic splendor of 
the Rockies. Wherever you see a grow- 
ing field, you know that there man has 
sown and there man will reap, and that 
there exists the very sustenance of life 
that makes it possible for man to exer- 
cise a natural social instinct. 

On Nebraska dairy farms as everywhere 


are sold in the fall in the form of plump 
porkers. 

Mining, sheep-raising and Yellowstone 
Park are the advantages called to mind 
when one speaks of Wyoming, but the 
visitor finds great areas of grain-raising 
land being utilized and more being de- 
veloped. The reports for the next few 
years promise to show a tremendous farm 
development in the valley, among the 
rugged mountains of Wyoming, where a 
touch of water soon brings out a rich 
verdant field in sharp contrast to the 
yellow steeples of rock. 

Here it was that I found a real concrete 
fence-post, proving its worth as a sub- 
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stitute for wood, and nearby were several 
small cement cottages which would have 
delighted the heart of Thomas Edison, 
who believes that the future habitation 
of man will be under a cement roof. The 
wide distribution of gravel and stone 
throughout the country makes it possible 
for every state to have its concrete fences, 
and if cured they are more durable and 
satisfactory than the best wooden fence 
made. 

Sugar beets represent one new agri- 
cultural crop in Colorado—and the crop 
did look handsome. The great fields of 
alfalfa and the fruit orchards of the Cen- 
tennial State make a certain ensured 
revenue from the valleys and plains of 
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SWINGING THE SCYTHE 


Colorado, of even greater value than the 
mineral wealth of the state. The “Rocky 
Ford Canteloupe” is today known all 
over the world, and the great irrigation 
projects will add many thousands of acres 
of arable land. In Colorado the sun 
come down in blistering rays, but plenty 
of water will work miracles in crop pro- 
duction. 
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The great grazing areas of the new 
state of New Mexico are being rapidly 
transformed into farms, and the indica- 
tions are that within a very short time 
New Mexico will develop a much larger 
total agricultural acreage than is con- 
tained in many of the other older states. 
The experiments of California and Texas 
are watched here with keen interest. 

Arizona, now anticipating the real 
distinction of statehood, has an agricultural 
ambition that surprises all who may pass 
through on the railroad train. The great 
Salt River Valley near Phoenix and other 
irrigation projects in the state will soon 
develop into areas that will be a source 
of land profit. The experts at Washington 


IN THE GOOD OLD WAY 


insist that there is scarcely an acre of 
land in the United States on which the 
plow can pass, that cannot be made to 
yield some crop that will provide susten- 
ance for human kind. 

Ever since the settlement of the 
Mormons in Salt Lake City, Utah has been 
known as the one great object lesson in 
irrigation. As the water sources are 
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being utilized, the once waste places are 
becoming wonderfully fertile, and the 
settlers become rich with the fruitage of 
the soil. The rural population of Utah 
is constantly increasing under the stimulus 
of the irrigation area now being opened, 
and few crop failures are ever reported 
in this state. 

When the stranger arrives in Nevada, 
and asks about agricultural products, 
he is greeted with a smile. But there are 
goodf:farms in Nevada, although the state 
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indescribable; all over the state the beauty, 
the immensity, the variety of the yield 
bear out the title an old farmer gave me 
when I spoke of the state—“God’s own 
country.” Over thirty millions a year 
are produced in citrus fruits alone, and, 
nowhere, are the farmers and fruit-growers 
more efficiently organized in marketing 
their crops. They label their goods, and 
stand back of the label as any manu- 
facturer would of his marketed products. 

One can never think of Oregon without 
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THE SPHERES OF FRUIT FAIRLY SHOWER THE TREES 


may have been chiefly famous in late 
years as the place where the unhappy 
benedict goes to seek relief from marital 
bonds—or where Jeffries and Johnson 
fought their world-famous battle. Aside 
from all this, Nevada has large areas 
that respond to the magic touch of water 
from irrigation. 

The importance of the citrus fruit 
products in California is increasing every 
year. Great fields of wheat are giving 
way to vineyards and orchards. The 
magnificence of California agriculture is 


recalling the “Hood River Apples.” The 
new pear district at Medford and other 
fruit districts indicate what will follow 
with the removal of great timber tracts. 
More small farms have been opened the 
past year than ever before, and the young 
farmers are made welcome. The mild 
climate of the state has attracted many 
thousands of new settlers, and there ‘is 
never fear of drought—in winter time, 
at least when the winter mists begin and 
the roses bloom till Christmas. 

The state of Washington has long been 
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famous for the fertility of the reclaimed 
“Palouse Country,” and to see these 
wastes of sagebrush land turned im- 
mediately into great fields of wheat by 
means of dry farming without irrigation 
represents a wonderful achievement. The 
crop in Yakima Valley and Wenatchee told 
the story of irrigation. There has been a 
great development in fruit-raising and 
diversified crops, as the lumber is cut 
away and water procured for dry land. 
Idaho also promises a tremendous in- 
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ment has been more marked than in any 
state throughout the Northwest. The 
Bitter Root and other valleys have shown 
a large increase in orchard acreage. Many 
thousands of young men are here making 
a start in life with fruit farms, which are 
supplanting sheep ranches. The great 
wheat fields of Judith basin and the val- 
leys are a more inspiring sight than copper 
mines at Butte. 

Through North Dakota was found the 
worst devastation by drought of any 
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WHERE THE CORN IN FULL TASSEL REIGNS IN- SPLENDOR 


crease in all kinds of products when ir- 
rigation projects under way are completed. 
Sugar beets here have been very profit- 
able this year. The hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land opened through new irri- 
gation projects represent future susten- 
ance for thousands of people. The im- 
migration has steadily increased, and the 
Snake River and every stream passing 
through Idaho are being harnessed for 
irrigating ditches. 

In Montana the agricultural develop- 


place visited. Hot winds did the work— 
the great fields of wheat withered in the 
blasts, but even with an alarming loss of 
wheat and flax, the farmers will not be 
entirely without resources and revenue 
owing to the diversification of crops. 
The great bonanza fields in the valleys 
have been cut up to some extent; the Red 
River valley enjoys a great crop, this year 
escaping the floods of years past, and 
the North Dakotan knows that good crops 
come without fail every other year. 














On the prairies of South Dakota, the 
corn area of Iowa has been extended and 
corn was doing well, although the grain 
was scorched. One farmer friend had 
found a new insect. 

“Why,” he informed me, “I sent that 
darned thing back down to Uncle Jim 
Wilson, and got a letter back from the De- 
partment without even a postage stamp 
on it, telling me what kind of a critter 
it was, and what to do to get rid of ’em. 

“And I saved my trees, too,” he exulted, 
as he took me through an expanse of 
highly-cultivated fruit-trees. ‘No, sir, 
there’s not a bug or anything else you 
can’t find out about from them high-hat 
fellers down at Washington!” 

Though Minnesota was formerly a great 
wheat state, her corn crop has gradually 
grown to proportions surpassing the wheat 
production in value. The early settlement 
of Scandinavians in Minnesota has de- 
veloped good farmers and highly culti- 
vated farms, and their development is simi- 
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lar to that accomplished by the Germans in 
Wisconsin. General conditions indicate 
a corn crop of about the average for the 
past ten years, with a very slight increase 
in acreage. The one thing that a Minne- 
sota farmer now talks about without ces- 
sation is conservation, and then—conser- 
vation. 

The early spring encouraged Iowa 
farmers to utilize every bit of inactive 
pasture and newly tiled slough for seed- 
ing at the earliest possible date. While 
an increased acreage resulted, figures 
show that the yield of corn in Iowa has 
not increased in forty years—thirty-two 
bushels appears to be the average acre 
yield limit. 

The increased yield per acre has been 
more marked in the Southern states than 
in the original corn states of the Middle 
West; but with the total crop rapidly ap- 
proaching four billion bushels, corn is still 
the most valuable of all crops raised on 
the farm—and Iowa is a great corn state. 


(Continued in Advertising Section) 














Two Libes— Found 


By SETH BROWN 


To find a thing which was never lost. 
To remember something that was never forgotten. 


Ht lses postman left Mrs. Britton a letter 
—a business communication. It read: 


“Your request for particulars regarding the 
probable outcome of the action, Jane V. 
Britton et al. vs. The Upper San Juan Mining 
Company, is duly received, and in reply 
will say, of course no opinion regarding the 
outcome of litigation is conclusive, but in 
this case we feel justified in affirming that 
from the deposition already taken it appears 
quite improbable that anything can be 
rei ilize -d on your claims. 

“Should future developments justify a 
more favorable report, we shall be glad to 
advise you, and will keep you posted regard- 
ing future developments. 

“Yours truly, 


‘“‘SmiTH, BAXTER & GRAHAM, Attys.’’ 
(L. B. B.) 
The letter was typewritten—one of 
the cold, chilly epistles which leave a 


somber feeling—especially when the sub- 
ject is the death knell of defeat—blasted 
hope. 

The writer must have had the same idea, 
as he penned these words at the bottom: 

“T am dreadful sorry. L. B. B.” 

Jane Britton held the letter for some 
time. She seemed to look beyond it— 
backward and forward. 

The babies were still asleep. It was 
raining, chilly. The makeshift of lodgings 
—three rooms—had only one advantage— 
they were cheap. 

Jack Britton had been a good husband. 
Made good money, invested most of it in 
style and good living and left his widow 
a beautiful flat, two little girls and an 
interest in a mine. 

The letter revealed the unreliability of 
the mine—money all used by promoters, 
with little chance to enforce an accounting. 

Jane had a sale—piano and furniture 
reduced to cash, and now the cash was 
nearly gone. 

She never grieved over Jack. His life 
was good and true, and Jane believed him 
to be all that a wife could expect. 


The only man she had known. 

The firm of Smith, Baxter & Graham, 
attorneys, was reliable, important—ex- 
pensive. 

If there was no prospect of receiving any- 
thing from the mining company, why 
prolong the litigation and incur additional ° 
expense, which Jane could not pay ? 

At least the case might be stopped—dis- 
missed and costs avoided. 

Jane’s experience in legal matters was 
limited. “At thirty-eight she had learned 
few business lessons from either her in- 
dulgent aunt who raised her, or from her 
husband who was a good producer—and 
spender. 

“T want to see Smith, Baxter & Graham,” 
was her request at the office of this worthy 
congregation of legal talent. 

‘Which member of the firm, please,” 
asked the brisk young law student in 
charge of the outer office. 

“Why, let me see,” and she referred to 
the letter and said, ‘‘Mr. L. B. B., I think.” 

“Certainly, Madam, you want to see 
our Mr. Louis B. Baxter. Kindly be 
seated. What is the name, please?’’ 

“Mrs. John Britton.” 

“Just a moment. I'll see if he is dis- 
engaged,”’ said the budding disciple of 
Blackstone, who mentally observed, 
“More grist for our divorce mill.” 

* * * * * * 

Louis B. Baxter was sometimes referred 
to as the silent member of the firm. 

A man who studied, worked and never 
gossiped. 

His cases were always ready for trial— 
and generally won when there was a fight- 
ing chance. 

His counsel was sought by big corpora- 
tions and always respected. 

But he was silent—almost tomb-like. 

If he ever had a family no one ever 
heard of it and society was to him an un- 
known world. 

“Good-morning,” was the usual extent 
of his conversation, and he viewed with 
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suspicion anyone who tried to draw him 
out on any subject foreign to business. 

If he had a heart it was well concealed 
in his two hundred odd pounds. His 
holidays were spent in the woods—alone. 
He occupied quarters in a good hotel— 
alone. 

At fifty he had concealed his past, and 
his confidence was not possessed by any- 
one. 

If he had a fad it was fine waistcoats, 
double-breasted. 

In marked contrast to his stern aspect 
and almost painful precision was a bunch 
of flowers, always kept fresh in a vase on 
his desk by an old lady who came in, 
changed the water and refreshed the vase 
each morning. 

She came and went silently. 

There was the same amount of senti- 
ment about Baxter as could be discovered 
in Kent’s Commentaries—possibly not 
as much. 

He was well satisfied with himself and 
everyone else—if they would only confine 
their remarks to legal subjects—straight 
to the point. 

Once—only once—he was caught whist- 
ling by the red-headed office boy. Upon 
being discovered Baxter acted like a school- 
boy, smiled clear across his round, chubby 
face and revealed a dimple which had 
never been seen before or since. 

* * * * * * 


“Is this Mr. L. B. B.?” was the hesitat- 
ing question which Mrs. Britton asked, 
referring to the firm’s letter. 

“This is Louis B. Baxter, Madam,” 
accepting the letter from the demure 
little woman. 

“Oh, yes, I remember, the case against 
the San Juan Company. A bad set of 
thieves, and—”’ 

Baxter stopped short. His eye fell on 
the little post-script about being “‘sorry.” 

How did he ever permit such levity 
to creep into a letter. A legal com- 
munication? 

He looked at Mrs. Britton, then at his 
flowers and said the most unheard-of 
thing—for Baxter. 

“Sit down, please, and we will talk it 
over.” 


There was little for her to tell. Gradu- 
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ally she told her story—almost uncon- 
sciously. 

Twice Mr. Louis B. Baxter found it 
necessary to arise and readjust his flowers. 

“Yes, I understand. Pardon me, but 
I think it’s a damned outrage.” 

“How much money did your husband 
invest?” 

“Oh, yes, fourteen thousand.”’ 

“They shall pay you every cent. You 
can sign a receipt now for five hundred 
and I’ll deposit the amount in your bank, 
and the balance will come along later— 
just how fast I don’t know, but you can 
come in any time you need more and I’ll 
fix it. Good-day.” 

He almost pushed Mrs. Britton out of 
the office. 

Baxter was confused—and so was Mrs. 
Britton. 

Of course there was a gratified sense 
of having money for two new coats and 
two pairs of much-needed shoes, rent, 
groceries and other things, but through 
it all there seemed a mystery—something 
so unlooked for and so kind. 

Certainly she was fortunate to have a 
good lawyer—even if he had been selected 
from the telephone directory. 

' But he was a real kind-hearted gentle- 


man. 
a * * * * * 


If Mrs. Jane V. Britton, widow of the 
late John C. Britton, could have seen her 
attorney ten minutes after she left his 
office, she would have seen him in a new 
light. 

He shut the door and walked the office. 

A knock at the door brought the res- 
ponse “keep out.” 

The “case” was a delirium. 

“Those scoundrels can never be brought 
to terms by law, but by God they will 
settle—somehow.”’ 

But how? The chances were even more 
slim now than they were when Jack in- 
vested five hundred a month in their 
wildcat scheme. 

“Give me Ridgewood 469.” 

“Ts this Sidney Fay?” 

“This is Baxter of Smith, Baxter & 
Graham. I want to talk with you per- 


sonally about that San Juan Mining Case.” 
“Yes, I represent the plaintiff, and as I 
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remember it you are retained by the de- 
fendants.”’ 

In ten minutes more, Baxter and Sidney 
Fay were engaged in a purely professional 
consideration of the case in the latter’s 
office, with the result that it was made 
clear to Baxter that all the bars of defence 
were up. secure. Their legal position 
seemed safe. All the money had been 
used for salaries, expenses and prospecting, 
and vouchers were on file ready for the 
court’s inspection. 

It was the same old story. Nothing 
new but the setting. A crook—acknowl- 
edged—had used the supposed good names 
of other crooks—respectable men—to rob 
friends of the respectable men. 

“Say, Fay, between you and me, who 
got the money?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Baxter, I really 
don’t know. I am the attorney and of 
course you know attorneys don’t get too 
much when the pie is cut.” 

“Do you object to telling me who was the 
inside promoter of this company?” asked 
Baxter. 

“You know full well I can easily draw 
out that fact in the evidence, even if you 
have a good defence as to the action.” 

“Well, sure, I don’t mind telling you 
that Colonel Jameson, of the Third Na- 
tional, was deeply interested.” 

“Thank you, Fay. Good-day.” 

Colonel Jameson was a client of Smith, 
Baxter & Graham, in a foreclosure suit. 
Colonel Jameson, high and mighty in 
finance, church and state. Colonel Jame- 
son, clean limbed, immaculate, spotless. 
A pillar, a gentleman—and apparently 
a rascal. 

Next morning Baxter called a meeting 
of the firm. A hurry-up message and a 
cab was sent for Smith, the senior member, 
who seldom came to the office. 

“Gentlemen,” said Baxter, “I want 
consent of the firm to withdraw as at- 
torneys from the case of R. L. Jameson 
against the heirs of C..D. Casser. My 
reason is simple. Our firm stands for good 
law, good practice and decency. Jameson 
is a rascal—been fleecing his fool friends 
on a fake mining deal and doing it under 
cover. He has not appeared in the matter 
except in an advisory capacity. I have 
just learned that his advice has brought 
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to him upwards of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“With your unanimous permission I 
desire to have our firm withdraw from his 
service. His conduct has been uncovered, 
and he is likely to have to defend himself 
criminally for his connection with this 
mining fraud.” 

Baxter spoke seldom. But when he did 
—everybody listened. After a brief con- 
sultation he was told to “go ahead and 
use your judgment.” 

Then Baxter commenced to analyze, 
to look into this case. Did the fact that 
a trim little woman, loving and—no, 
nothing of the sort. It was simple justice. 

His letter to the Honorable Richard 
L. Jameson, familiarly known as the 
“Colonel” of the Third Nation, read as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Kindly meet me in my office Tuesday 
morning at 10 A. M. on an important matter. 
If not convenient, ’phone this office Monday. 

Yours truly, 
Louts B. BAXTER, 

For SMITH, BAXTER & GRAHAM. 

On Monday the ’phone announced that 
it would be convenient for Colonel Jame- 
son to meet Mr. Baxter, and within ten 
minutes a message was on its way to the 
home of Mrs. Britton, with a note: 

If possible meet me in my office at 11 A. M. 
Tuesday. Send reply by messenger. 

Yours truly, 
Louis B. BAXTER. 


The messenger handed Baxter this 
reply: 

Dear Mr. Baxter: 

It will be possible for me to come but 
will have to bring the girls. There is no 
school this week and I don’t want to leave 
them alone. If you don’t mind I will bring 
them with me, but they will be very quiet. 

Yours very truly, . 
JANE V. BRITTON. 

Girls in a law office would certainly be 
a novelty. Somehow Baxter was glad 
of it, and he turned the flowers around and 
went to lunch. 

All that afternoon Baxter was queer. 
What was the matter? Could it be that— 
no, surely not. 

That night Baxter went to the theatre— 
strange thing for Baxter. 

At ten the Honorable Jameson was 
face to face with Baxter. 
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“Mr. Jameson, I wanted to tell you that 
the firm of Smith, Baxter & Graham desire 
to withdraw from the foreclosure action 
of R. L. Jameson vs. heirs of C. D. Casser, 
and therefore I am handing you herewith 
all of the papers in the case, except the 
pleadings which we have prepared for 
filing. 

“It is needless for me to say that there 
will be no fees charged for our services 
already rendered.” 

Jameson, ‘Colonel’? Jameson, was a 
client of no mean importance. In prestige 
and dignity he was unsurpassed. 

It required a full minute for him to 
gather himself sufficiently to ask, “Sir, 
what do you mean? Why this insult?” 

“Well, I'll tell you frankly why. You 
are entitled to the information—after we 
have closed our relations—but not before. 

“Just at this moment I want. your re- 
ceipt for these papers,” and he handed 
the Colonel a receipt and pen. 

“Oh, very well, I’ll have Fay look after 
the case, -but whatever may be your 
motive for such unusual, unbecoming 
and unprofessional conduct, rest assured 
you will have reason to regret your ac- 
tions.” 

He arose to go, placed his hand on the 
door. It was locked, and the key was in 
Baxter’s pocket. 

“What does this mean, sir? Some cheap 
shyster lawyer’s trick?” 

Calm Louis-B. Baxter. Poor fellow 
the other Baxter was trying to get out. 
It was a fight between the cultured at- 
torney and the brute force scattered around 
among his two hundred odd pounds of 
flesh, bone and muscle. 

The cultured attorney won. 

“Mr. Jameson, the reason I locked that 
door was because I did not want to be 
disturbed. I have a personal matter 
which you will be interested in, and I 
want to secure the benefit of your ideas, 
because it directly affects you, but if you 
prefer to leave, I will not think of detain- 
ing you for a moment, and I will take the 
matter up with your attorney, Mr. Fay, 
who represents your interests in the Upper 
San Juan Mining Company matter.” 

“It’s a lie. I have nothing to do with 
that company. Did Fay say I had?” 


“Just a moment, Mr. Jameson. The 
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only point I want to settle with you now 
is, do you want to go, or shall we talk about 
this mining company matter. just a bit, 
before you leave?” and Baxter unlocked 
the door. 

“Oh, I have no reason to fear anything, 
but of course my curiosity is aroused by 
such a reference, and I shall be glad to 
know what you have to say.” 

“All right, Mr. Jameson, but as this 
matter directly affects a client of mine, 
I hope you will pardon my asking her to 
hear what I say to you.” 

“Show her in, the more the merrier, 
so far as I am concerned.” 

“Excuse me just a moment, Colonel,” 
said Baxter as he disappeared. 

In the outer office sat his client between 
two girls of five and eight. It was a pretty 
picture. 

Oh, how much good the five hundred 
had done! The coats, the shoes, and the 
mother looked different. 

Baxter came unobserved. Mother was 
telling the oldest, Grace, how much she 
wished that her brother had studied for 
a lawyer, “‘it was such a noble profession.” 

It was necessary for Baxter to prepare 
his client for the interview. He took a 
seat in front of his “‘clients’”—somehow 
they all seemed to be clients now. While 
he was explaining—in long-sounding legal 
terms—little Jennie went over and leaned 
against his knee. Strange to say Baxter’s 
arm was around her—before he thought. 

“Mother says you got us the money 
for our coats and that you are the bestest 
man she knows.” 

“There, dear, don’t interrupt,” said 
mother. 

But the arm was tightened a little 
around Jennie, and somehow she was in 
Baxter’s lap pulling away at that bull dog 
fob of his. 

Mother 
Baxter. 

Her eyes said things, and a grim look 
came into Baxter’s face which brooded 
no pleasant things for the Honorable Jame- 
son in the next room. 

“Mrs. Britton, I say to you frankly that 
a lawsuit is a bad thing. It can be drawn 
out indefinitely, appealed and carried 
upon error. I don’t want a lawsuit in 
this case, and have sent for you to help 


was uneasy—and so was 
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me in a different action. All I want you 
to do is to sit still and say nothing. Bring 
the girls, and I will doallthe talking. Come 
on.” 

Baxter let Jennie to the floor in a most 
clumsy but affectionate manner, and 
they all marched into the august presence 
of the Honorable Richard Loftis Jameson, 
President of the Third National Bank, 
capital and surplus $1,600;000, — es- 
tablished in 1884 

As they took seats a queer expression 
came into Mr. Jameson’s eyes. 

Jameson always liked girls. All good men 
do—and some bad men. 

Baxter, the brilliant attorney, the man 
who held juries spellbound by his elo- 
quence, his arguments, his absolute logic, 
Baxter, the cold, haughty man who never 
was known to smile but once, Baxter, 
the man on whose honor and judgment 
hundreds of people had relied, Baxter, 
who had never been known to lack for 
words at the right time and whose vocabu- 
lary was greater than any other attorneys, 
Baxter, the imperial, inflexible, stood be- 
fore this group—speechless—dumb. 

But for Jennie, it would have been a 
Quaker meeting. She said, “Mr. Baxter, 
do you have any little girls at your house?” 

That thawed the ice, and Mr. Jameson 
saw a chance to relieve the tension by 
saying, “No, my dear little daughter, 
your friend Baxter has no little girls. He 
is not even married. He is a bad old 
bachelor.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Jennie, and 
everyone was at ease—partially. Jameson 
and Baxter both smiled at each other. 
They were now on safe ground. If not 
friends, they were at least friendly. 

“And a little child shall. lead them.” 

There was no set speech. All that 
Baxter had prepared, the denunciation 
of Jameson and his methods, left him. 
What he said was short, logical, true. 

“Mr. Jameson, the reason I was obliged 
to sever my connection with you was be- 
cause I am the attorney of these clients, 
and I could not present the matter to you 
as I felt was right and best while in your 
employ. 

“This is Mrs. Britton, the widow of John 
C. Britton. He invested all his savings in 
the Upper San Juan Mining Company. 
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“T learned that you were interested in 
this company through your attorney, 
Sidney Fay. 

“T also*know that the evidence will 
show everything regular, but somehow 
I felt that you, as an honorable man, 
would want to join me in trying to get 
this money for Mrs. Britton—and the girls. 

“Can you think of any method, Mr. 
Jameson, whereby this can be brought 
about?” 

How different this speech from the one 
Baxter had been conjuring up during 
the past thirty-six hours. 

There was a pause. Jameson and 
Baxter were thinking hard, each in his 
different way. 

Jameson had much good in him. He 
could ‘‘trim” the lade in ’change, but 
somehow this was different. 

““Has—ah—has Mrs. Britton any other 
means?” was his inquiry. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Jameson,” said Grace, 
“Mr. Baxter gave us the first five hundred 
dollars from the mine the other day, and 
we have had such a good time ever since. 
Did you lose any money in the mine, 
Mr. Jameson?” 

Another “‘little child’’ was leading them, 
expressing a true and trusting thought 
which would melt and thaw out the good 
in any heart. 

“l’m sorry if you loosed your money 
in the mine, cuz papa put all his in and 
we lost it all and papa, too,” was Jennie’s 
contribution to the financial dilemma. 

Jameson, the dignified, the honorable, 
the bank president, the man who had held 
a “corner” on cotton for four weeks 
against. odds of great magnitude. Jame- 
son, whose mansion and horses and money 
made him a king, Jameson in the presence 
of a kind, loving thought—was a reed 
shaken by the wind. 

His head dropped, lower, lower and 
then—‘“‘here, Mr. Jameson, use my hand- 
kerchief” was the loving expression of 
Grace. 

Another fight. On one side the brute, 
the money, the power. On the other side 
the good. And the good won. 

Jameson straightened. His head went 
up—erect. 

“TI say, Baxter, I have some influence 
with these mine people, and I will say to 
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you, Mrs. Britton, you will get every 
cent—with interest. Figureit up, Baxter, 
and come over to the bank and I’ll fix 
it up. ad 

“And say, Baxter, can’t you follow this 
foreclosure matter? It will be a favor to 
me if you will.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Jameson,’ 
Baxter. 

“Well, I must go. Got a directors’ meet- 
ing, you know. 

“I’m very glad to have had the pleasure 
of meeting you, Mrs. Britton, and the dear 
girls, too.” 

The dear girls did not know that a 
tragedy had been enacted—but Mrs. 
Britton understood. Every move, the 
self-restraint of Baxter mixed with the 
nobility of true courage, the awful strains 
on Jameson, and the victory of the good 
in him—nothing had escaped the eye of 
the modest little woman. 

As Mr. Jameson arose, she also arose. 

She did not comprehend the details, but 
she was a woman and she knew. 

Her voice was a trifle unsteady, and 
there were tears in her eyes as she clasped 
the hand of the wealthy banker—a man 
revealed. 

“Mr. Jameson, you have been very kind 
to me and mine. Won’t you let Grace 
and Jennie kiss you good-bye?” 
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replied 
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Jameson, the brave, the mighty. 

How good it seemed to be good! 

How sweet and pure those <isses! 

“Good-bye, good-bye. I must go, 
Directors’ meetings are very important 
you know. Good-bye.” 

The little party was almost over. 

Almost, but not quite. 

There was something left and some- 
thing good. 

Two lives—found. 

No words were necessary—and few 
were spoken. 

Baxter had a case on in Chancery that 
afternoon, and must be off, but he would 
“drop around.” 

No, he could put it off. 

And he walked over to his prize flower- 
vase and divided them—almost equally— 
but not quite. 

Abruptness was one of his legal tactics. 
It won many a case at bar. 

With an excuse to show the children 
some pictures the party was separated— 
by twos. Two were looking at pictures— 
on paper. Two had seen the picture of 
each other’s true worth. One of the latter 
two had presented his case. 

The office observed the most remarkable 
event in the career of Louis B. Baxter, Esq. 
He took a woman and two little girls out 
to lunch, 





TO HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Preserve sacredly the privacies of your own house, your marmed state and your heart. 
Let no father or mother or sister or brother ever presume to come between you or share 
the joys or sorrows that belong to you two alone. 

With mutual help build your quiet world, not allowing your dearest earthly friends 
to be the confidant of aught that concerns your domestic peace. Let moments of aliena- 


tion, if they occur, be healed at once. 
other confess and all will come out right. 
variance. 


Never, no, never, speak of it outside; but to each 
Never let the morrow’s sun still find you at 
Renew and renew your vow. It will do you good; and thereby your minds 


will grow together contented in that love which is stronger than death, and you will be 


truly one. 


—From “Heart Throbs.” 
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by Charles C- Lofquest 


HA-A-ARRRL-LEE!” yelled 

‘Sheriff Cameron to his sleep- 

ing son, as he sprang out of 

bed. ‘‘Don’t you hear pound- 
in’ on the door downstairs?” 

Even as he spoke the sounds of heavy 
rapping shook the little county jail build- 
ing. The sheriff stumbled sleepily to an 
opened window, blinking out into the 
moon-bright night. Somewhere in the 
row of houses opposite the county square 
a clock tinkled the hour. Everything was 
peaceful and still. Then the heavy knock- 
ing was heard again, made doubly loud 
by the stillness of the night. 

“Get up, son!” Sheriff Cameron called 
peevishly. 

Charley struggled suddenly out of bed, 
separating himself awkwardly from the 
blankets. 

“Hello, dad, did you call?” he yawned, 
stretching a pair of strong arms to the 
ceiling, and adding, “‘What’s up, eh, dad?” 


“Anything at all,” grunted the older 
man through his fr6wzy beard, ‘“‘so long 
as it gets up the sheriff when everybody 
else is snoozing sweet.”’ 

He continued grumbling as he and hisson, 
who was deputy sheriff, proceeded down 
the stairs. Sheriff Cameron had lighted a 
kerosene lamp, and this he poised at a 
perilous angle over his head as Charley 
swung open the door. In the pallid 
stripe of light slanted from the lamp 
stood a tall man. 

‘“What’s up, Zibe?’’ asked Charley, 
recognizing the man as a farmer from an 
adjoining township in the county. 

““Same ole nuisance,” said the man. 
“Folks out Roscoe way want you to chase 
a dirty mess of good-for-nothing gypsies 
that has camped in the valley off the 
Wolf Road.” 

“Huh, why can’t your own constable 
do the job?” grunted Sheriff Cameron. 

“He’s out of town, and ain’t worth 
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much anyhow,” explained the other. 
“You see, sheriff, the gypsies went through 
some horse-juggling this morning, and 
Aleck Willis had a fuss with one of the 
cut-throats, and’ like as not would’ve been 
kilt only for some of us. Then one of the 
Levings widow’s horses disappeared, and 
there was a lot of fussin’. The gypsies 
denied they took the animal, and, sir, b’ 
the time it’s dusk what does them greasers 
do but rig up a camp!” 

“T suppose they’ve got to stay some- 
where during the night, Zibe,” remarked 
Charley with a smile. 

“Yes!” admitted Zibe readily. “But 
this bunch live in a piggy litter of yellow- 
and-green wagons, and is the dirtiest, most 
thieving crew that has gone through our 
section in a long time. We ordered them 
to get out, but they refused. The boss 
of the bunch seems to be an old fellow 
who calls himself Nikodemus Mace.” 

“Yes, I know old Mace,” nodded 
Charley. ‘He comes through these parts 
‘ every summer with his tribe. They’re 
English gyps, and he’s got a big pair of 
earrings, ain’t he?” 

“Sure!” answered Zibe. “Big rings 
in his ear-flaps, that’s him, and talks the 
queerest kind of talk—calls himself a 
Rom or something of that sort. We told 
him to move his crowd, and he said he 
would stay as long as he pleased. He 
said their kettle wasn’t in our way, and 
the sky and wind didn’t belong to us. ‘Well, 
the land does,’ I told him. ‘By the con- 
trivance of a pen—yes,’ he said, ‘and how 
do you use it, always plowing and combing 
all the nature out of it.’ Think of such rot 
talk! Well, he claims one of our boys 
eyed one of their girls, and that that 
started the fuss.” 


“Insulted a gypsy woman?” asked 
Sheriff Cameron. 
“Yes, Sheriff!’’ exclaimed Zibe. ‘As 


if any of our boys would throw eyes at 
any of them begging gypsy shes! And 
when we asked Mace about the horse he 
said none of his tribe had taken it, and 
just walked off and left us standing there.” 

“Old Mace winded all of you in the 
argument, eh?”’ smiled Charley. 

Zibe was not so ready to admit this. 

“Well, folks decided to have that crowd 
chased right out before something worse 
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happened,” he said, ‘‘and they sent me 
to fetch you—and here I am.” 

“How many are there, Zibe?’”’ asked 
Charley. 

“Twenty or more.” 

“Suppose you might take care of your- 
self in that crowd, son?” gaped Sheriff 
Cameron. 

“Sure, dad, I can handle old Mace,” 
said Charley. ‘‘I’ll saddle Jess and ride 
out to Roscoe with Zibe, and you can go 
back to your sleep.” 

II 

The gypsies so objectionable to the 
villagers had sought refuge for the night 
in a tree-fringed dip of land outside of 
Roscoe village. Six house-wagons stood 
V-shaped in the bottom of the dip, 
their shaft-poles vacant, but a score or 
more horses, tethered by long ropes to the 
hitching chains, browsed on the slope. 
Some distance from the wagons a tent had 
been carelessly raised, in front of which 
blazed a big log-fire. Overhead, full and 
silvery clear, in its background of bluey 
night, shone the moon, casting down a 
wan radiance over the vagabonds’ camp. 

Squatting in a circle about the fire, 
their saffrony faces flushed by its glow, 
sat the gypsies, idling with cards and 
chattering excitedly. Back of the men 
huddled the women and children. Up 
on the slope, in the pall of the night, sat 
a gypsy girl alone, singing and stromming 
a guitar. Her voice arose occasionally 
in tremulous vibrato, when the buzz of 
talk about the fire would stop, as the 
wanderers sat silent under the spell of 
the song. 

“‘There’s no use of talking, Juke,” ex- 
claimed a sharp-featured old man, with 
large rings in his ears, to a square-shoul- 
dered young gypsy reclining at his elbow, 
“T would rather list to that gurl Sylvia of 
mine a-singin’ a real old Romany love- 
gillie, than to please your gorgeous curi- 
osity by tellin’ you your fortune.” 

The old gypsy had been amusing him- 
self by reading the younger man’s palm. 
But he pushed the other’s hand away and 
sat nibbling his pipe after the girl’s song 
had died away in the soughing of the 
summer wind through the treetops. As 
he stared fixedly into the fire, his wrinkled 
face exhibited an agitation which he was 
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struggling unsuccessfully to conceal. The 
song, sung in the ancient old language of 
the gypsies, moved him deeply. Finally 
he pressed a bottle to his quivering lips. 
“Merely a toothful, my tiny tawny, to 
brush from my mind the muck of trouble 
of this day,” he observed, winking his 
viper eyes. 

But the young man was thinking of 
other things. 

“‘Now, Mace, you has the seein’ eye, so 
tell me all, do the lines of me hand say 
I’ll marry her that I wants?” he insisted. 

“The fiend’s gun-powder’s in you, 
Juke,” smiled the old gypsy, seizing the 
extended hand. ‘Well, give’s your hand 
and I’ll pen you an honest fortune. So— 
Yes, devilkin, your palm speaks, but not 
as you would have it talk.” 

“Doesn’t it say I’ll marry the girl I 
wants?” 

“Ah! It says you’re thinkin’ about 
a little gurl, and dreamin’ of gettin’ 
yourself a yeller-and-gilt drag, bigger 


and sweller than any in our tribe, and . 


goin’ away from usall with her. But hark 
to the wail of the gillie Sylvia is singin’ 
now!” 

Distinctly over the drone of voices 
around the fire again swayed the girl’s 
song. It held the old man and the younger 
in silence until it drooped mournfully 
into a monotoned coda, and only the 
staccato quavers of the guitar were heard. 
Then an infant squalled, and the song 
and music were heard no more. 

“A Romany tune in the mouth of a 
gurl like Sylvia puts a fellow in a dither, 
sure,” declared one of the gypsies. 

Mace was taking a long nip at his 
bottle, after which he consulted his snuff- 
box. 

“Yes, there’s more than mere sound in 
Rom music,” he called across the fire. 
“Sometimes I’m sorry I taught Sylvia the 
old songs and the old tongue. That song 
reminded me of me wild, spriggish days at 
the horse-fairs at Howden and York, and 
many, many nights, too, with just such 
a roof of stars as this. Rot me! But 
then the police was downy ones, and the 
traypsin’ Rom’s life a piece o’ all right. 
But now it’s hawks everywhere, police, 
sheriffs and constables run the bloomin’ 
earth, and Ameriky’s bleedin’ worse than 
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England. They’re chasin’ us here now 
worse than ever they did in England.” 

“Mace, I’ve heard you say as. Sylvia 
isn’t your daughter, but you’ve never 
said who’s chavi she is,” said one of the 
gypsies. 

The old man grinned mockingly. 

“Ah! haven’t you, eh?” he exclaimed. 
“What a wise pryin’ goose you are, Lov- 
eridge! Well, maybe I’ve never told you 
that, seein’ as how it’s none of your 
bloomin’ business; but, mark you, Sylvia’s 
a child of Kama-duvel.” 

Nikodemus Mace liked to mystify the 
younger men with snatches of the old Rom 
language. 

“Meaning what?” asked Juke, suddenly 
interested. 

“‘Meanin’ her mother were me wife 
Starlina’s sister, and her father nobody 
in particular, a nimble-jerry I’ve heard it 
said, who hounded the lamb-fairs in 
England, and ha’n’t a gill o’ Rom blood 
in his skin. Her mother died when she 
was a month old, and we had her ever 
since.” 

“Sylvia’s not to be blamed for her 
father,’’ returned Juke warmly. ‘“‘She’s | 
a good girl.” 

“There you stuck the truth in the giz- 
zard, Juke,’”’ nodded Mace. “But she’s 
much too good for you, me boy, and you 
better quit thinkin’ of gettin’ her. I’ve 
other plans for her—there’s Boswell, a 
tidy trader o’ horse-flesh, who has his cap 
set for her.” 

Juke sprang up angrily, glaring about the 
fire, searching the faces that peered up 
at him. 

“Who—who told you that I want 
Sylvia?” he gulped. 

““My eyes have seen what they’ve seen,” 
leered Mace, who was by this time quite 
tipsy. ‘‘But she’s for no navvy like you, 
Juke. I'll never give her to you.” 

“Oh, you won’t!” was all that Juke 
could gasp. 

Old Mace’s eyes were fastened craftily 
upon the young fellow, and a dry laugh 
rattled in his throat. For some time he 
had been watching the attachment grow- 
ing between Sylvia, his adopted daughter, 
and Juke, wondering how to nip the 
affair. 


“No, you can’t have Sylvia,” he 
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“Lord, but it must feel fine to be good. Think of it, Juke, to be square” 
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chuckled. “I suppose you’ve been teasin’ 
her to have you, but she’ll do what her 
old father says and take Boswell, even if 
he has only one eye. Forgettin’ which, 
I will say I’ve seldom seen man fight 
better than you did today, Juke, for 
Sylvia.” 

“Now who told you I sae wailed 
Juke angrily. 

“TI seen you, Juke, me own naughty 
eyes feasted on the sight o’ it all! I was 
a-sleepin’ off a handful o’ liquor along the 
road above. The noise awoke me, and 
I opened me eyes just as ye planted your 
fist under the farmer sap’s nose. I seen 
Sylvia crying, and you fighting cheese- 
fair style, and in a minute I sees what had 
happened. The farmer had spoken in- 
sultin’ to Sylvia, hadn’t he? Sure! Then 
you and Sylvia started back for the place, 
and the farmer run for his friends. Sure! 
That’s how it all begun, only I can’t drive 
it into me head how the widow’s horse is 
missing.” 

“Nor can I,” remarked Juke, walking 
away. “I’m off for a spot down the road 
where there’s a line o’ span-new clothes.” 

“Watch out for the farmers, me tiny 
tawny,” warned Mace, “they may be 
prowling about for trouble.” 

Juke entered a wagon where a single 
candle glimmered. In a short time he 
slipped out unnoticed. He carried a 
bundle under his arm, and started off 
up the slope. Half way up he hesitated 
abruptly, turning to gaze down upon the 
familiar group lolling lazily about the fire. 
He watched a coil of smoke corkscrewing 
into the sky and heard the murmur of 
voices, the straining of the horses at their 
ropes, the cries of an infant. Then a 
misty cfoud slipped over the moon, and 
the scene before him became a nebulous 
mystery out of which issued only dream 
voices. Presently he pushed forward 
again, calling to Sylvia who had left her 
Seat under the trees: ‘“Let’s take a walk 
“long the road.” 

“Oh, Juke, it’s gettin’ late,” she called 
back. 

“Just a bit of a walk, eh?” he begged as 
he reached her side. 

She trembled slightly as she halted, 
drawing her scarf tight about her throat. 
Juke urged her again and again, while 
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she stood in a reverie, glancing over the 
strip of meadow that divided them from 
the village. 

“All right, Juke,” she finally consented, 
‘Sust a bit of a walk.” 

III 

Beneath a huge tree which cast its 
thick limbs over the narrow road Juke 
and Sylvia paused. They had walked 
a good distance from the camp, but no 
word had been uttered. 

“Let’s sit down under this tree, Sylvia,” 
said Juke. 

“No, we must go back to the place, or 
they’ll be suspectin’ wrong has come to us.” 

“But I want to talk to you,” persisted 
Juke. 

“It’s time for the’ chalo and chi to be 
back,” she rippled. ‘Come, I’ll beat you 
to the vans!”’ 5: 

“Sylvia, gurl,’’ said Juke slowly, “‘you 
must hear what I got to say to you this 
night. I’ve told you many times b’fore—” 

“Don’t, Juke, if it’s that,” she begged. 

“Yes, gurl, it is that, and will be until 
the everlastin’ everlasting. You know as 
how I loves you, Sylvia, and only want 
you to love me back just a triflin’ bit, and 
I’ll be the happiest Rom as ever kicked 
out knees ’fore a fire. Won’t you love 
me just a bit?” 

He moved closer to her and tried to 
draw her nearer to him, but shrank back 
as he felt her tremble. 

“T like you, Juke,’’ she answered very 
slowly. ‘Yes, ’spites your ways, you are 
better than the rest 0’ Mace’s tribe. But 
I hates your ways.” 

“What ways?” he asked, although he 
knew only too well. 

“Oh, the stealin’ and drinkin’ and 
loose livin’, ” she said. “Other Roms 
don’t live like Mace and his tribe.” 

“Sylvia,” he pleaded, “you knows as 
how I would do anything for you.” 

“That isn’t it!’ she burst out. ‘Such 
jibbin’ is mighty flowery, but bleedin’ 
cheap. Lord, but it must feel fine to be 
good! Think of it, Juke, to be square. 
Oh, I hates old Nikodemus Mace and his 
spook-eyed wife, Starlina. I hates the 
whole mumply tribe, and I wisht I were 
away from all of you, Juke!” 

She began to cry, softly at first, and then 
more vehemently as her cup of bitternss 
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swelled over. Juke sat dazed, too aston- 
ished for words, the Romany in him hor- 
rified by the girl’s confession of rebellion 
against their race. 

“Yes, I’ve often wanted to run from 
all of you,” she sobbed. “It’s rakkerin 
like a Gorgio, perhaps, Juke, but I’ve 
sometimes wisht I wasn’t born a gypsy 
girl. It’s so soft and downy for every- 
body ’cept the Rom. And the other 
gurls have so much of the things that make 
life worth livin’, and we’re driven around 
and jawed by all the coppers in the land. 
But then I shouldn’t talk so, either, be- 
cause I’ve the big sky and the wind, and 
everything that lives off the earth and 
walks free on it. So, after all, I love my 
black blood!” ' 

“Sylvia, gurl,” said Juke, “b’fore you 
spoke I was going to beg you to cut loose 
from Mace’s camp with me this very 
night. Let us go away together. We'll 
get a wagon of our own and live as the 
Rom should live. Mace will never let 
me marry you. He’s picked one-eyed 
Boswell for your husband. All I asks is 
the chance to work for you.” 

‘You mean to run away—and never go 
back to Mace?” she asked. 

“Never!” he whispered. 
come?” 

She gave him no answer, but breathed 
more rapidly. ; 

“See, Sylvia,” he went on, holding up 
his bundle, “I’ve got what I own here, 
and am ready to gonow. Mace will never 
give you to me. Let’s go now and start 
for Belsom where we can get a license and 
be lawfully tied to each other tomorrow.” 

“Where did you get the money, Juke?” 
she questioned him excitedly. 

“Never you mind, Sylvia, I’ve been 
savin’ my cash, and I sold a horse today—”’ 

“Oh, then it were you, Juke, as took 
the widow’s horse!’ she cried, a startled 
note of anguish in her voice. 

His head fell, but he did not answer. 

“Was it you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he confessed rather sullenly. 
“But I did it because I wanted to marry 
you. I sold the horse to a tin pedler for 
eighty-two dollars, and nobody’ll ever 
know who did it.” 

“And when they came and asked, you 
played so innercent,”’ she reproached. 


“Will 


you 
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“But, Sylvia, that’s the last horse I'll 
prig. Come with me, and we'll start 
living square.” 

“Oh, Juke,” she said, ‘‘you must give 
the widow woman every cent you got for 
her horse. Will you do that?” 

“But, Sylvia, we won’t have much—” 

“T would rather have you honest, Juke,” 
she said, looking into his eyes. “I 
couldn’t live off a cent o’ stolen money. 
How could we live square if we start 
wrong? No, we must go down to the 
widow’s house, and slip the money under 
her door so she’ll find it tomorrow—shall 
we?” 

“Yes, this very night!’ he answered. 

He folded her in his arms and kissed 
her damp cheeks. She did not try to 
escape him but hung ‘motionless in his 
arms. 

“And you’ll come with me, Sylvia, dear?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she whispered, laying her head 
upon his shoulder. 

His face sank into her soft tresses, a 
great joy ‘throbbing through him. A 
cool wind fanned the leaves above him, 
and all the world seemed ineffably wonder- 
ful and harmonious and sweet. Then 
he kissed her lips again and again. 

“Oh, Juke,” cried Sylvia, freeing her- 
self from his embrace, my poor guitar! 
I left it under the tree.’ 

IV 

Deputy Charley and Zibe, after an 
hour’s riding, were nearing Roscoe, their 
horses well winded. 

“Seems tough to chase out the whole 
drove at this time of the night,’’ Charley 
called to Zibe. ‘Hark! What was that— 
a pistol shot?” 

Both men had straightened ‘in their 
saddles at the sudden bark of a pistol shot. 

“That wasn’t fired far from here,” 
yelled Zibe. ust be them gypsies cut- 
ting loose again.’ 

“Let us hustle and see wants doing,” 
called back the deputy. 

Charley stirred his tiring loli with 
his heel, and as they galloped toward a 
turn in. the road he pulled his pistol out. 
Then they heard loud shouts, and in 
another instant a second shot rang out. 

As Charley’s horse rounded the turn in 
the road he caught a glimpse of a crowd 
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of men held at bay by a single man who 
stood, pistol in hand, in the middle of the 
road. The men were thronging frantically 
back into the gateway of a house that 
stood back from the roadside. The 
moonlight fell on the man in the road. 
He stood with one arm slanting out, point- 
ing a revolver, and with the other held to 
his side a girl whose hands were clasped 
about his neck. 

“That’s the gypsy that hit Aleck Willis,” 
shouted Zibe as the deputy galloped away 
from him. 

“Drop that gun, young feller!” com- 
manded Charley, reining in his horse be- 
tween the crowd and the man in the 
road. ‘‘Come, drop it—quick!’’ 

Charley’s tone was sharp but persuasive. 
The man, however, did not stir, keeping 
his gun pointed. Charley thrust his 
pistol into its holster, and, leaping from 
his horse, strode over to the armed man, 
seizing him fearlessly by the collar. 

“Drop it!’ he drawled slowly. 

The man looked at the deputy towering 
at his side, then gazed at the girl. She 
laid her hand on his outstretched arm. At 
once the weapon fell out of his hand. 

“Thanks!” smiled Charley, stooping 
after the gun. He arose quickly, pulling off 
his hat rather clumsily when he saw that 
the girl was looking at him, and bowing as 
he asked, ‘‘Who are you, pal?” 

The crowd, emboldened by the presence 
of the deputy, began to circle about ex- 
citedly. 

“He’s a gypsy thief!’’ cried one of the 
farmers. 

“Keep still!’’ shouted Charley, shoving 
the men nearest him away. “I’m asking 
this young feller his name.” 

“Tuke,”’ came the sullen answer. 

“Well, Juke,” continued Charley easily, 
“what does this shooting mean?” 

“These mumply farmers tried to jump 
me,”’ responded Juke. 

“You were breakin’ into Widow Levings’ 
house!” shouted one of the crowd. 

“No! No!’ screamed the girl to * 
throng, ‘that’s a bleedin’ lie!”’ 

“He stole the widow’s horse, too,” 
called someone. 

Charley turned 
crowd. 

“Wait a minute, boys,” 


impatiently to the 


he said. “Let 
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us hear what this young feller has got to 
say about it. Go ahead, Juke.” 

Sulkily Juke explained how the farmers 
had accosted him as he was walking along 
with Sylvia. He admitted he had struck 
one of the farmers that morning, but 
claimed the man had “said something” to 
Sylvia. This man was in the crowd that 
had rushed Juke later at the house. 

“When they came at me, more than 
twenty to one like,’ explained Juke, “I 
was afraid Sylvia might get hurt, and 
pulled out me gun and shot in the air to 
frighten them.” a 

“Very good—so far,” nodded Charley, 
“but how about this horse?” 

Juke stepped back uneasily, scowling 
blackly at the deputy who still had him 
by the collar. The young gypsy was very 
loth to answer this question. 

“And what was you pryin’ under Widder 
Levings’ door for?” called a farmer. 

“You took the horse, didn’t you, Juke?” 
said Charley. 

Sylvia and Juke were exchanging glances. 
Had Juke been as proficient in the Rom 
tongue as old Mace, Sylvia could easily 
have told him what she wanted. But 
even so—he knew. 

“Remember, Juke,” she said softly, 
“we’re going to be good—square!”’ 

Charley glanced down curiously at the 
girl, wondering what she could mean, and 
marking the effect of her words upon the 
young gypsy. 

“Yes,” said Juke, “I took the horse.”’ 

“Now, young feller, why did you take 
the widow’s horse?” went on Charley 
confidentially. ‘‘Did you: know you’re 
liable to go to jail for that trick?” 

The young gypsy nodded his head. 

“But Juke’s promised me to quit 
stealin’ horses, or anything,’ put in 
Sylvia. 

“When did he promise you that?” 
asked the deputy, clearly interested. 

“Why, only a bit of a time ago—he took 
a solemn oath.” 

“Keep still, Sylvia,” Juke warned the 
girl. “Don’t tell this bloomin’ hawk 
anything.” 

Charley smiled at Juke’s remark and 
directed himself to the girl. 

“If Juke promised, like you say he did, 
how did it happen both you and he were 
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caught a few minutes ago prying under 
Mrs. Levings’ door?” 

‘“‘We were a-trying to slip the money 
Juke got for her horse under the door,” 
exclaimed Sylvia. 

“What!” gasped Charley blankly. 

“Oh, that’s too thin for me!” roared 
Zibe. 

“Ves, sir, every cent of the eighty-two 
dollars!” declared Juke. 

“But why—why?” smiled Charley. 

“Because Sylvia here asked me to,” 
explained the young gypsy. 

“Oh,” muttered the deputy, a great 
change in his tone. 

“You see, Sylvia. and I are tired o’ 
Mace’s tribe,” continued Juke, “‘and we 
were goin’ to leave the drags and start 
out fresh for ourselves. I took the horse 
this mornin’ b’cause I wanted enough 
money to marry Sylvia and start out right. 
But she wouldn’t have it. She wouldn’t 
go with me unless I agreed to give up all 


. bad livin’, and gave back the money I 


got for the horse.” 

“Ah, so it was to be a regular wedding, 
with an elopement and all that,” said 
Charley. 

“We have to run away,” said Sylvia, 
“for old Mace, he wants to marry me to 
Boswell, who has horses, but I hates him.” 

“And a ring and all,’ spoke up Juke. 
“I mean right by Sylvia.” 

“T should think you would with a girl 
like her,’ retorted the deputy. ‘But 
why didn’t you remember that when you 
took the horse, and particularly when 
you admit knowing people are liable to 
go to jail for stealing?” 

Sylvia faced Charley in a _ sudden 
paroxysm of terror. 

“You ain’t goin’ to lug my Juke off to 
jail, are you?”’ she cried. 

“Stealin’ horses is certainly something 
for which folks have to go-to jail,’ an- 
swered Charley, evading the direct ques- 
tion. 

“And then I’ll have to go back to Mace,” 
she moaned, ‘‘and all our dreams of marry- 
in’ will be gone—gone!”’ 

She broke into sobs and could get no 
further, throbbing out the rest of her 
misery on Juke’s shoulder. Charley’s 
mouth tightened, and he turned to the 
group of farmers. 


“Boys,” he drawled, “think of these 
two penniless roamers trailing through 
the night up here to slip back a paltry 
few dollars under the door of a woman 
worth a cold hundred thousand in fat farm 
land!” 

“Well, it didn’t belong to ’em,” ec- 
claimed one of the crowd. 

“Very true, Jewett, and the law is the 
law,”’ nodded Charley, watching the gypsy 
pair. ‘‘And I ain’t going to quarrel with 
the law. But sometimes we want to be 
kinder than the law as she is printed in 
books for lawyers to split hairs over, ain’t 
that so? Right now I’m askin’ myself 
if I ought to stop this wedding. It seems 
a shame to spoil the romance, don’t it?” 

Charley’s words, spoken with all the 
Sincerity within his verge, caused some 
muttering and excitement among the 
farmers. Several, however, frankly an- 
nounced their approval of what the deputy 
said. 

“T’ve got a proposition to make to you 
fellers,” went on Charley. ‘‘Let us give 
this pair something good to remember 
Roscoe by—let us allow this lad Juke to 
go his way, and not stop his wedding, eh?” 

Somehow none of the farmers answered 
at once. Their blood had run very hot 
against the gypsies, and then Juke had 
confessed to stealing. But— 

“‘There’s nothing like giving a man a 
chance,” remarked Charley , earnestly. 
“This feller Juke’s had a_fierce life, but he 

al 

loves this girl, and she will help him to 
do better. Well, you’ve heard him admit 
takin’ the horse, and how she wouldn’t 
stand for it, and got him to promise to 
put back the money. On his own con- 
fession he goes to jail, but does it take 
years in prison to convince him it’s bad 
to steal? Hasn’t this little girl saved him 
already? Then why, if she’s willing to 
give him even herself, shouldn’t we give 
him a chance? If he goes to the pen, he 
may come out with a poisoned soul to 
this girl—providing she would wait for 
him. My heart says to give him a chance 
—don’t yours, too, boys?” 

Not a man in the crowd answered, yet 
somehow Charley knew the farmers agreed 
with him. Resentment had given way 
to sympathy and charity for the two 
young wanderers. The unexpected twist 
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that affairs had taken piqued the crowd, 
itself held that essence of romance with 
which every heart is quick to sympa- 
thize. Charley turned again to Juke. 

“Juke,” he said, “we are doing this be- 
cause we think your heart is right, and 
because we want to help you to be some- 
thing for the sake of that girl. Will you 
swear to be square if we give you this 
chance?” 

“T swears!’ exclaimed Juke solemnly. 

“Then take your Sylvia, boy, and follow 
this road straight to Belsom,” said Charley, 
pointing with his arm. “Don’t forget, 
Juke, take good care of Sylvia.” 

“Oh, I’ll never harm her!”’ 

“The money—those eighty-two dollars, 
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Sylvia,” said Charley, having called her 
back, ‘I want you to keep. Take it asa 
wedding gift from me. I'll square it with 
Mrs. Levings.” ; 

“But—but it’s under her door,” ex- 
plained Sylvia. “We got it under before 
the crowd came, and besides we want to 
start fresh.” 

Charley and the farmers watched her 
trip after Juke and saw her take his arm. 
Clear to the turn in the road, they followed 
the gypsy pair striding on into the night 
—on into the new life. 

“Now, boys,” said Charley, ‘‘we’ll tell 
Mace to get along in the mornin’. Would- 
n’t be right to chase them in the middle of 
the night—come on!” 





IF WE HAD THE TIME. 


If I had the time to find a place % 
And sit me down full face to face 

With my better self, that stands no show 

In my daily life that rushes so, 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining goal— 

I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 

If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 
To look about and stretch a hand 
To a comrade quartered on no-luck land, 
Ah, God! if I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God would rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word would do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 





Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, tle souls of us all would chime, 
If we had the time! 


—Richard Burton, in “Heart Throbs.” 
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LREADY the political skirmish line 

has been “far flung” for the presi- 
dential battle of 1912, and the develop- 
ments of congressional primaries elections 
are receiving the attention of close political 
students. The great uncertainty about 
political opinion is that it must be gleaned 
in isolated sections; what may be an al- 
most unanim@us sentiment in one com- 
munity may not extend even across a 
boundary line that separates one county 
or even one city ward from another. 

Without assuming to be in any sense 
a political prophet, but simply to guage 
public sentiment, I started on a tour as 
far as Nebraska to make a few casual 
observations. 

In this prosperous state, every dollar 
of the four hundred millions produced 
each year comes directly from the soil, 
and generally not a mining or timber in- 
terest yields a vote there:—the question 
directly concerns the farmer. The divi- 
sion in the Democratic lines and the late 
defeat of William J. Bryan in the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, has improved 
the Republican outlook decidedly. 
Governor Shallenberger and Congress- 
man Hitchcock are aggressive fighters 
and the control the Nebraska Democratic 
party machinery, precipitated a hot con- 
test. In the district of Congressman 
George W. Norris, who presented the 
resolution for a change of the rules to 
dethrone Speaker Cannon, decided evi- 
dence of rampant insurgency was missing. 
In the Phelps County Convention, Norris 
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was even endorsed by the standpatters; 
his sincerity in opposing the rules as a 
matter of principle rather than personal 
enmity, was appreciated. The County 
Option question has quite absorbed all 
other issues in Nebraska, and when Con- 
gressman Norris’s own convention en- 
dorsed the standpatters supporting Taft, 
Cannon and Aldrich, it looked as though~ 
things were becoming somewhat confused. 
The tentative inquiries to ascertain just 
the extent and scope of Nebraskan “‘in- 
surgency”’ didn’t seem to evolve answers 
that could be crystalized into any specific 
declaration outside of opposition to any- 
thing with which the names of Aldrich 
and Cannon were associated without any 
specification other than that they are 
assumed to represent predatory interests. - 

Nebraska has no man for presidential 
honors aside, perhaps, from Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, who has a faculty of getting right 
up when his enemies are satisfied that he 
is down. 

Your Nebraska farmer loves his politics; 
it’s a part of his life. He must have an 
opportunity to talk matters over, and in 
these days of telephone and rural free 
delivery, he is likely to be more thoroughly 
informed on national affairs than his city 
brethren who hastily read scraps of politics, 
baseball contests and prize fights in the 
cars to and from their offices, taking their 
information in tabloid form. But the 
farmer does think and talk over matters 
with his neighbor, which his city cousin 
is far from likely to do, and he tenaciously 
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stands by information handed him by 
public men who have his confidence. 
* * * 


Across the northern state line in South 
Dakota there seemed to be a general 
mixup with nothing in the skirmish of 
presidential import. No presidential can- 
didates in that direction, and the main 
interests centered in crops and local con- 
tests. Here, as elsewhere, the three- 
cornered contests complicate matters and 
issues rest chiefly on personalities. 





GOV. A. 0. EBERHART OF MINNESOTA 


Who is identified as one of the strong leadersin the 
Conservation movement 


Over in Minnesota there was a peculiar 
combination of sentiment, but the one 
great topic that consigned all others to 
oblivion was conservation and the Conser- 
vation Congress held in September. The 
Taft administration was endorsed by 
many Republicans with qualifications and 
Congressman Tawney, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, seems to have 
plain sailing in his district. The death 
of Governor John A. Johnson removed 
from public life the most likely Democratic 





THE PRESIDENTIAL SKIRMISH FOR 1912 


His 
chair, 
Adolph O. Eberhart, is Nebraska born, 
of foreign parentage, a representative of 
the many Scandinavians of the Gopher 


1912. 
in the gubernatorial 


presidential candidate for 
successor 


State. He started life on a farm, raised 
corn and hogs, was for a time a school 
teacher, and is today a prominent figure 
in the public life of Minnesota. An earnest 
Republican, fortified with an abundance 
of practical common sense, Eberhart is 
looked upon in the Gopher State as a 
1916 presidential candidate provided he 
makes a successful fight this fall. There 
is no mistaking the presence of an insurgent 
element, although in every case there is a 
qualifying clause not altogether denun- 
ciatory of President Taft. But the spectre 
of Cannon and Aldrich has been utilized 
to good advantage by the insurgency | 
elements in Minnesota. Going northeast 
to Duluth, where the famous Mesaba 
range is located, and among the growing 
industrial cities, the sentiment against 
the tariff bill is not so pronounced as in 
the agricultural districts. President Taft’s 
speech at Winona a year ago, pronouncing 
the Payne Bill the best tariff measure ever 
passed, is the very thing with which they 
were prone to take issue. But this issue . 
is evidently losing importance because 
the general prosperity of the state and the 
statistics sent out from Washington have 
set the people to thinking, and they are 
now wondering out that way whether 
there has not been some well-meaning 
but positive deception in the pictures 
presented them of the disastrous burdens 
of the present tariff bill. 

Senator Knute Nelson, backed by his 
Scandinavian vikings, is strongly en- 
trenched. Senator Clapp, following the 
insurgency banner as a matter of convic- 
tion and a very clearly expressed senti- 
ment on the part of his constituents, is 
now beginning to feel the lack of organiza- 
tion. Whatever else may be said of the 
regular Republicans, they are organized, 
and as a rule they stand fast, even if 
defeated in the primaries. 

John Lind has long been acknowledged 
as one of the strong men among the 
Democrats. He refused a nomination 
for the governorship, but it was hinted 
that should ever the Democratic lightning 
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strike that way, at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, John Lind’s name 
would be mentioned. 


* * * 


In Iowa the situation was decidedly 
reactionary with the Progressives now 
in the saddle. The initial victory of 
Judge Walter I. Smith in the Ninth 
District was looked upon as a sign of 
changing sentiment, but when Senators 
Dolliver and Cummins rallied their forces, 
the Convention at Des Moines still showed 
the stronghold of insurgency, as now 
recognized, to be at present in the state of 
Iowa. 

Many farmers and business men with 
whom I talked were at heart not in 
sympathy with the insurgent movement, 
but they didn’t like the old machine. The 
intensity of the popular sentiment made 
them wary of getting into discussions and 
arguing with their neighbors. For when 
they start a political argument in Iowa, 
there is no watching of the clock—there 
were harvests to be gathered, and other 
farm work to be done, so the regular 
Republicans and standpatters seemed to 
take their defeat philosophically, realizing 
that not so long ago the silver sentiment 
and greenback craze were strong in Iowa, 
and that while there might not be any 
direct comparison, the symptoms were 
identical. General Weaver, a greenback 
candidate for President, came from Iowa, 
and even the conservative late Senator 
Allison was almost swerved from his 
moorings by Hawkeye sentiment, in 
the fervor of free silver. 

The issue in Iowa seems to be a question 
of men rather than of any new principles. 
It began clearly as a fight against the old 
machine, and when that old machine was 
unhorsed by the younger men, it was 
realized there must be some live issue to 
hold the organization together. Senator 
Cummins has long been recognized as one 
of the ablest members .in the insurgent 
ranks. Formerly a railroad and corpora- 
tion attorney, he is familiar with all the 
ins and outs of corporation legislation. 
A man of magnetic powers and a good 
speaker, he holds a strong personal fol- 
lowing, rather than representing any dis- 
tinctive policies. 
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Senator Dolliver is a convert to in- 
surgent ideas. He has long been con- 
spicuous in national politics; as an orator 
he has few equals. His prominence as a 
candidate for vice-president with McKin- 
ley in 1900 and again with Roosevelt in 
Chicago in 1908 has made his loyal fol- 
lowers in Iowa feel that he has the real 
presidential ability. No Senator has been 
more outspoken in his criticism of the 
present administration. At his home 
in Webster County there are many ardent 
enthusiasts who believe that he will some 
day occupy the White House, and 
have the distinction of being the first 
President chosen from west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

If the Republicans lose the state of Iowa 
and Mr. Porter is elected Governor, it 
is felt that Iowa will become a recruiting 
station for a presidential nominee, on the 
Democratic ticket, but Governor Carroll 
won his fight in the primaries and Iowa 
Republicans even in bitter factional con- 
tests are always responsive to an appeal 
for fair play. 

Among the congressional delegations 
there has been a lively hustle. The old- 
time method of provjg a capacity for 
obtaining building appropriations and 
federal funds will no longer suffice. In 
fact local appropriations always have a 
sting in them. This year they must prove 
that they have not been inoculated with 
any friendships for predatory interests 
or have even looked askance at Aldrich or 
Cannon. And beneath the surface there 
seems to be a growing conservative senti- 
ment that will no longer be satisfied with 
mere general abuse of the old leaders. 
Constructive - legislative ability promises 
to be in dem@nd if the crops fall off and 
prices go lower. The Iowa farmer feels 
but little concern in the tariff proposition; 
he knows that he has that which the people 
must have—something to eat—tariff or 
no tariff, and the question of the consumer’s 
attitude does not concern him so much 
as it did in the days of low prices. Pros- 
perity is manifest on every hand. Humble 
homes have those things which were 
luxuries a few decades ago, and auto- 
mobiles have supplanted the old farm- 
wagons drawn by the plow-horses. The 
cities are developing manufactures and the 
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aggressive spirit manifested in the larger 
municipality is reflected in all the other 
towns of the state. 


* * * 


Crossing the boundary into Missouri, 
one finds insurgency on the wane. There 
the Republicans have a closer fight with 
the Democrats, and are more harmonious. 
Missouri has already three possible can- 
didates for the Democratic nomination 
for 1912. Governor Folk has already 
begun his campaign by building up a 
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strong organization. It is said that he 
kept out of the senatorial contest, in order 
to present a solid front at the Democratic 
Convention. Governor David R. Francis 
is making a vivacious campaign for 
Senator and firmly disavows presidential 
ambition. As Secretary of the Interior 
under Cleveland, Governor Francis has 
long been a conspicuous figure in public 
life, and was long ago regarded as a pros- 
pective nominee for the presidency from 


Missouri, but this may be held in check in 
deference to the prospects of Governor Folk. 
The third of the possible candidates 
in Missouri is the indomitable Champ 
Clark, leader of the minority in the House 
of Representatives. Champ has long 
been recognized as an astute and quaint 
politician, and he is now keeping his hands 
off and tending strictly to business with 
his eye on the speakership if the Democrats 
should carry the House. He hails from 
Pike County, and has a constituency out 
there much like that of Uncle Joe over at 
Danville. They believe in Champ, and 
woe unto the party or organization that 
sends speakers to advise them when it comes 
to voting for a congressman. 
: * * * 

In Illinois the same old fight is on. 
The Lorimer investigation has quite torn 
up the state organization of the Democratic 
party, and the Republican factions are 
largely divided on the waterways proposi- 
tion. Real insurgency as it exists in the 
other states doesn’t seem especially a 
live issue among the Republican voters 
in Illinois. The state that furnished the 
new party nominee in 1860 does not seem 
to be prolific in Presidential timber at 
this time. Uncle Shelby Cullom, who has 
always managed to keep in touch with the 
right side of things ever since he came on 


to Washington as a young man with 


Lincoln’s name on the back of his note as 
endorsee for three hundred dollars, still 
remains a power in Sucker politics. 

The situation in Uncle Joe’s district 
and in the other [Illinois congressional 
districts would seem to indicate that 
there will be no difficulty in Uncle Joe’s 
re-election, and this home-folk endorse- 
ment, coupled with the fact tha the has 
held the Speaker’s chair longer than any 
other. man in the history of the country, 
and his plucky campaign in Kansas has 
made him the towering figure in Illinois 
today, despite the vigorous opposition 
to him in the surrounding common- 
wealths. 

There was a general consensus of opinion 
that, were he younger and his present 
vitality fully realized, Uncle Joe Cannon 
would be a formidable candidate for the 
presidential race in 1912, for his qualities 
as a fighter and his indomitable courage 
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have set in motion a growing sentiment 
against what Uncle Joe calls “insurgentitis.”’ 
* * * 

The scene of the most active political 
skirmishing has been in Kansas. The 
appearance of Uncle Joe in the state 
aroused a great deal of interest and 
solidified some regular party sentiment. 
But your average Kansan 
resents above all things any 
interference from outside. 
His life has been one continual 
political campaign, and he 
wants to be let alone. The 
days of Sockless Simpson and 
Pfeifer are recalled in the 
earnest and enthusiastic inter- 
est manifested in every meeting 
or gathering in political mat- 
ters, but the fate of the 
Populist party indicated that 
new organizations are difficult 
to build. No Kansas man has 
yet been presented as a 
presidential possibility — but 
Senator Bristow’s friends insist 
that he knows already a thing 
or two about life at Washing- 
ton. 

An interesting story of “the 
Kansas way” of taking up 
life’s work was told while 
the hot prairie winds were blow- 
ing and we were-hearing the 
speeches of the Chautauquas. 
He was young and had just 
graduated from law school. 
His resources were exhausted, 
but he bravely swung forth 
his shingle and waited. But 
no clients stopped on that 
side of the street. His office 
rent was due and his clothes 
were becoming shiny, but he 
went to his office with a 
regularity that would indi- 
cate a thriving practice. He was deep 
in an imaginary case, and when the au- 
thorities were all noted and argument 
prepared, he started forth downtown and 
thrashed the Mayor’s son, whom he met 
in the street. 

The act aroused the righteous indigna- 
tion of the townsmen and he faced an 
angry court. But in his testimony, he 
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was able to include a sharp attack on the 
Mayor and his administration; he quoted 
law from Lycurgus and Solon, and gave 
them the page, number and chapter every 
time. 

The case was continued and sent up 
to a higher court; at last it reached the 
Supreme bench, and the young man made 
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President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and Secretary of the 
Interior under Cleveland—a vivacious candidate for United 
States Senator and always a presidential possibility 


the most of his opportunity to show his 
ability as a lawyer. He lost the case but 
paid his fine cheerfully, for he had es- 
tablished for himself a practice which 
assured his future. 

The sentiment in Kansas today seems 
to be that in order to do things, you must 
attack somebody in something. Senator 
Bristow has been a relentless fighter 
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in his public career and has kept his con- 
stituents busy following his attacks on 
Eastern interests—a plan of campaign 
that never fails to elicit hearty co-opera- 
tion and fervor among some Kansas 
people. The prosperity of the state in 
recent years has completely wiped away 
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the memory of the “grasshopper famine.” 
The Kansan is direct in his views, has 
plenty of initiative and is forcefully set 
in his way. He thinks, and he knows he 
thinks—and his prejudice against Eastern 
men and methods and some Western ways 
is second nature. The boys and girls in 
school have pursued their education 
between “vacations” spent in good, hard 
work; they have traveled far and have 
had no small part in producing the authors 
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and paets of the country, not to speak 
of strong and representative business. men. 
* * * 

When you mention Wisconsin, the real 
home of the original insurgency spirit is 
called to mind. Ever since Robert Marion 
La Follette gave up his career as an actor 
and forgot his well-learned Shakespearean 
lines to become governor of his state, 
he has had an organization well-nigh im- 
pregnable. It is said that Senator La Fol- 
lette never makes lasting friends; but 
certainly he has a faculty of making new 
ones. The old organization of game 
wardens scattered over the state has been 
disbanded; but La Follette has with cus- 
tomary vigor gone in to win the battle 
which he feels will not only bring him a 
re-election as Senator but make him a 
strong and powerful figure as a presidential 
possibility. This is the zenith of La Fol- 
lette’s ambition—to be the President of 
the United States. While a socialist in 
many of his beliefs, he has accomplished 
a wonderful work in Wisconsin in trans- ~ 
forming public sentiment. A relentless 
fighter with no such word as “‘compromise”’ 
in his lexicon, he had a delicate situation 
in trying to decide between various as- 
pirants for gubernatorial honors. There 
was also much difficulty in centering upon 
any one man for the opposition, an ad- 
vantage which Senator La Follette put 
to good use. 

The universities have been turning out 
thousands of young lawyers and business 


* men who naturally affiliate with their alma 


mater, but the college men coming on are 
pushing the older fellows out of the way 
and practicing the same tactics on the 
insurgents as they themselves used on the 


_ Standpatters, so there is a new element 


of insurging insurgents in Wisconsin that 
is giving Senator La Follette a great deal 
of trouble. While no one can deny the 
strong hold he has had on the people, his 
political strength is the result of careful 
and constant nursing, and requires patron- 
age to keep it in good condition. The 
elimination of the old-time convention 
where men met men and battled for su- 
premacy in personal contest, is greatly 
regretted, and is now being revived in 
some of the gatherings which, though 
perhaps always lacking in official form, 
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are a decided influence in shaping senti- 
ment. 

In Wisconsin such a convention was 
held, in which the old-time spirit was 
manifested—it was christened a Taft 
movement, and elicited the keen resent- 
ment of the La Follette following. Then 
La Follette’s newspaper is demonstrating 
_ the difficulty which confronts any editor 
who strives to maintain public office, 
for a newspaper gives a public man the 
opportunity of making a crop of new 
enemies every edition—his attacks upon 
one man are likely to be resented more 
acrimoniously by the victim’s friends than 
by the principal himself. 

Underneath the surface there is a de- 
termination to put Wisconsin fairly and 
squarely in the regular Republican ranks, 
but it is felt that this would not be ad- 
visable until Senator La Follette has had 
an opportunity to make a strong showing 
in the skirmish for the nomination in 
1912. The plans to organize a separate 
political party, incorporating the ideas 
of progressive insurgency or insurgent 
progressiveness does not seem to meet 
with popular favor, but in the lineup the 
division seems to be rather on economic 
than on political issues. In Wisconsin, 
the great brewer state, the County Option 
Law has proven a most worrisome inter- 
ference with the development of a dis- 
tinctively insurgent party. In traveling 
over the country, one finds a feeling among 
all parties that there has been. entirely 
too much politics in recent years, and the 
strenuous task of saving the Republic 
is becoming wearisome. 

* * * 

In Oklahoma things seemed to be all 
going*one way, following the insurgent 
Democratic banners of Senator Gore, 
until it was found on investigation that 
his charges against Vice-President Sherman 
were founded on hearsay with third parties. 
This has been a serious setback to the 
development of insurgency in the West, 
for the people incline to think that if 
Senator Gore was so badly mistaken in 
his sensational charges that implicated 
Officials high in public office perhaps 
the system of insurgency was founded 
more on rumor or hearsay than on con- 
crete and specific facts. 
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A Democratic stronghold Oklahoma will 
remain, but a factional fight there is 
developing over the removal of the Capital. 
While it is not thought that Senator Gore’s 
action will defeat him, nevertheless it 
has rather punctured the effect of one 





SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
An Indiana candidate for presidential honors 


subject of discourse which has been a 
potent factor in the development of in- 
surgency. 

* * * 

The center of interest in Michigan seems 
to be the contest between Senator Burrows 
and Congressman Townsend for senatorial 
honors. Traces of insurgency are not so 
apparent as in surrounding states, and 
Senator William Alden Smith is spending 
a serene summer at his home in Grand 
Rapids. The members of Congress are, 
as a rule, well entrenched, and the division 
among Republicans in the state will come 
with contests growing out of the senatorial 
struggle rather than propagation of the in- 
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Surgency idea. Congressman Townsend, 
as the original author of the Railroad 
Bill, is making a hard fight, and Senator 
Burrows, as one of the old guards who has 
seen long and useful service, is well pre- 
pared for battle. So here it may develop 
a faction of insurgent proportions later. 
ee * * 

Evidence accumulates that Indiana 
is once more to be a conspicuous storm 
center of significance in presidential cal- 
culations. The state is now considered 
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W. G. HARDING OF OHIO 
Republican nominee for governor 


very close, and there is a red-hot insurgent 
fight led by Senator Beveridge. In 
Senator Hemenway’s old district, which 
includes Posey County, there were ringing 
words of endorsement for the regulars 
and the Taft administration, but Indiana 
has always been a peculiar state. It is 
getting back to the time of Hendricks, 
Harrison and Gresham, when the Indiana 
name attracted electoral vote-getting oppor- 
tunities at the national party conventions. 

Your Hoosier is a shrewd character; 
he knows that to pile up a majority 
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one way or the other would not be as 
likely to win favor at the National Con- 
ventions as to make Indiana as it has 
been for many years—an important fight- 
ing ground in presidential elections. 

Senator Beveridge has been assured of 
the assistance of Colonel Roosevelt, but 
unless he recruits very strongly from the 
Democratic ranks, there is little hope of 
holding the Hoosier State for the Re- 
publicans. 

The regular leaders are apparently 
doing the best they can, but it is difficult 
to discover any infectious enthusiasm 
among them. The Marion Club and the 
Columbia Club and the other old-time 
organizations at Indianapolis that figured 
so conspicuously in days gone by are 
places in which politics is the topic of 
discussion. The former Vice-President, Mr. 
Fairbanks, was at home from a trip around 
the world, and was busy in building a new 
home in Indianapolis and enjoying life 
with serenity. The intimate friend of the 
late President McKinley, he has figured 
conspicuously in many a hard-fought presi- 
dential campaign, and may be drafted into 
service before the fight in Hoosierdom is 
finished. For it is felt that Senator Bever- 
idge must be numbered among the presi- 
dential possibilities; like Senator La Fol- 
lette, he has expressed himself as “‘willing.”’ 
A remarkable speaker, with every quality 
of leadership, young and aggressive, it 
is felt that Indiana will have a name to 
present at some future Republican Con- 
vention; whether it will be in 1912 or not 
depends largely upon the result of the 
insurgent contest against Taft. 

General opinion in Indiana seemed to 
be drifting more favorably to the Taft 
administration. Senator Beveridge% idea 
of a permanent tariff commission, which 
movement was originated in Indianapolis, 
has been quite popular. Governor Mar- 
shall of Indiana is also insisted upon as 
Democratic timber for President; his 
administration has raised the fond hopes 
of his friends, and Tom Taggart, the 
former chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee, is keeping in the shadows. 

* * * 

The home state of President Taft has 
furnished many interesting developments. 
Ohio politics have always been of the 
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live-wire sort. The fact that Governor 
Harmon is a most likely candidate for. 
the Democratic nomination has spurred 
on the Ohio Republicans to get busy in 
a way that nothing else could have 
done. 

The State Convention at Columbus was 
altogether one of the most interesting 
conventions of the summer. There was 
a large attendance of delegates—something 
over a thousand—and they all wore badges 
and came with the old-time spirit in the 
old-time way, when McKinley and Hanna 
and Foraker were having their great 
struggles for supremacy. The hotel lobbies 
were crowded, and excitement ran high, 
especially when James R. Garfield, the 
son of a President, threw down the gauntlet 
as the champion of insurgency. 

But the insurgency didn’t insurge long 
in Ohio. The response to the mention 
of the names of President Taft and Senator 
Foraker shows why Ohio has become, 
indeed, “mother of Presidents.” The 
loyal, enthusiastic, hearty and uncom- 
promising following of Ohio men for their 
leaders has long been a phase of American 
politics not surpassed in any other 
state. 

Your Ohioan knows what it means to 
have an Ohio man in the White House. 
State pride is always strong. He’s dis- 
criminating withal, and while he wants to 
know ‘‘who” he’s never going to let a 
good record or a good act pass by without 
a favorable endorsement, which, in the case 
of President Taft, had an old-time Ohio 
ring to it. After a bitter fight and three 
ballots, Warren G. Harding secured the 
Republican nomination for Governor. He 
was formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
state, and the loyal follower of Senator 
Foraker. He edits one of the most. popu- 
lar papers in Ohio, which commands a 
large local circulation and makes the home- 
folks enthusiastic over the honors of their 
fellow-townsman. A strong speaker and 
intrepid campaigner, he hates sham and 
demagogy with all the fervor of his soul. 
There is not much insurgency blood in his 
veins: he is regular in his party affiliations, 
but independent in his views and convic- 
tions, and enthusiastic friends insist that if 
Warren G. Harding is able to defeat Gover- 
nor Harmon, he should be considered a 
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candidate for nomination whenever there 
is an open race for the presidency in years 
to come and Ohio is called upon for an- 
other presidential candidate. 

The vote at the primaries has made Sena- 
tor Dick the inevitable candidate of the 
party for the Senatorial honors. The Prim- 
ary Law in Ohio prevails except for state 
officers, and this arrangement is thought to 
be an advantage in maintaining the old- 
time convention and giving life and color 
to state political campaigns. Congress- 
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man Nicholas Longworth made the ringing 
keynote speech of the Convention and 
was a strong candidate for the governor- 
ship. Altogether the Ohio Convention 
was one not soon to be forgotten. From 
the galleries ladies looked upon the amphi- 
theater with the same enthusiastic interest 
as though they were actually participating 
in the deliberations. Senator Burton was 
chairman, and although he felt that the 
team had gotten away from him once or 
twice, during the excitement in balloting, 
he insisted upon being fair, even to 
the extent of seeing the imperturbable 
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Boss Cox of Cincinnati throw his vote on 
the last ballot to the successful nominee. 

As soon as the convention was over the 
delegates, with drooping collars and some- 
what fagged brains after a hot and arduous 
day, dashed with their grips from the 
check-room and made a mad rush for the 
outgoing trains, not taking any chances on 
the street car strike in progress, feeling that 
their duty in choosing a leader had been 
conscientiously performed. The platform 
upon which the eyes of the country cen- 
tered was a compromise, and the Regulars 
seemed to have stolen much of the thunder 
of the Insurgents and to have utilized some 
of their ammunition. 

In the 1912 Republican National Con- 
vention Ohio will have the honor of naming 
one native son for the presidency in the 
person of William Howard Taft, and the 
state will be an important battleground 
in the 1910 campaign in its bearing upon 
the presidential contest of 1912. Through- 
out the state there seems to be little doubt 
of President Taft’s renomination, and 
though the Congressional situation is some- 
what complicated, the insurgency spirit is 
not so disturbing to the administration as 
in the Middle Western states farther west. 

* * * 

It is difficult sometimes to draw the 
line as to where political interest begins 
or ends. For instance, the western part 
of Pennsylvania close to Ohio and the 
northern part of Kentucky have practically 
the same politics. Pennsylvania politicians 
have on their hands an interesting situa- 
tion. There has never been any doubt that 
the Republican organization in Pennsyl- 
vania is more strongly entrenched than 
that of any other state in the Union. An 
insurgency movement has been inaugur- 
ated under the name of the Keystone party, 
but it doesn’t seem to*have made any gréat 
headway thus far in the campaign. Con- 
gressman J. K. Tener of Charleroi, the 
nominee for Governor, is making a vigorous 
campaign, and the unequivocal endorse- 
ment of the administration of President 
Taft has not given much chance for a dis- 
play of insurgent activities. 

So Pennsylvania will likely jog along in 
the good old way, with a Republican major- 
ity, although the fight with the Keystone 
party and Democrats is being pushed in 
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the hope that factional division will elimi- 


nate the impregnable administration major- 


ity customary in Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

Down in Delaware the reports of the 
peach crop have made everyone feel good 
—and the old-time factional fight that 
existed there for many years between 
Addicks and his enemies has almost been 
obliterated. The Republicans of the state 
seem to have determined to get together 
and stay together. 

The old-time Democrats feel sure of 
their position with such a leader as Judge 
George Gray of Wilmington. Judge Gray’s 
national service in the Senate and on the 
bench and in the Paris Treaty Commis- 
sion have made him a conspicuous national 
character, and at Democratic national con- 
ventions in the past the Judge has been a 
popular but an unwilling candidate. There 
are many situations which might develop 
that would call for a man of just the ability 
and quality possessed by the Delaware 
judge who has served so ably on commis- 
sion appointments during the Cleveland, ~ 
McKinley ‘and Roosevelt administrations, 
and who has made a notable judicial 
record. 

* * * 

For many years it has been conceded 
that the pivotal state in determining presi- 
dential elections has been New York. 
When you speak of New -York nowadays, 
you must remember that it is the home of 
Colonel Roosevelt, whose influence as an 
ex-President has never been excelled by 
any man retiring from the executive chair. 
While there had been little to indicate the 
Colonel’s political preferences in the cam- 
paigns of other states, he early stated that 
he is interested in his own state. From the - 
far West to the far East and all over the 
country there is a strong confidence in 
Roosevelt and Roosevelt’s views. His 
policy in hearing and conferring with both 
Insurgents and Regulars has indicated that 
the avowed purpose of his work is not 
only to unite the party, but to strengthen 
it with all the progressive policies necessary 
to carry out its pledges and keep faith 
with the people. It is significant that he 
has not given utterance to the slightest 
expression of criticism of President Taft 
or his administration —a man and an 
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administration for which he was largely 
responsible—and his rebuff at the hands of 
the legislature-on not passing a primary 
bill and making Vice-President Sherman 
temporary chairman of the Republican 
State Convention indicates he is not to 
_ have everything all his own way in New 
York State. The results in the California 
primaries show the influence of Roosevelt 
to be stronger the further west you go. 
In all his plans, he knows just how to 
whet public interest by withholding 


personal purpose in future campaigning, ° 


but his tours will prove interesting to 
show how strong an influence may be 
maintained without public office or pa- 
tronage—and only a remote suggestion 
of favors yet to come, should he again 
participate in a presidential race as a 
candidate. 

The people of the country joined with 
Colonel Roosevelt in his unequivocal en- 
dorsement of William Howard Taft in 1908 
that resulted in Taft’s election. While it 
is true that the political barometer covers 
a wide range of sudden changes, a brief 
study of Colonel Roosevelt’s political career 
indicates that he has been above all else a 
believer in-regular and efficient party orga- 
nization. His promise of support and 
speeches for Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts has served to help quell incipient 
insurgency in the Bay State. His speech- 
making tours in September and October 
are significant indications as to the occupa- 
tions of ex-Presidents. Why should he 
not, after having served seven years in the 
executive chair, do whatever he can to 
further the policies identified with his pub- 
lic career? There is the same scramble as . 
in the election two years ago among Con- 
gressmen for just a line’ of endorsement 
from the Colonel which seems to work 
wonders with constituents in the West. 

The situation in New York reveals 
clearly that Mayor Gaynor is conspicu- 
ously in the foreground as one of the strong- 
est candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President in 1912. The dastardly 
attempt at assassination has only served to’ 
accentuate the popular belief in his charac- 
ter and ability. His very independence 
and indifference to criticism have won for 
him the admiration and support of the 

_people all over the country. Judicial and 
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courageous, Mayor Gaynor stands in the 
front rank of Democratic politics. Colonel 
Roosevelt himself is looked upon as the 
only other presidential possibility in the 
Empire State. There are those who insist 
that he should and will become a candi- 
date. 

The same thing was also said in 1908 
when a renomination for the second elec- 
tive term or the third term, as some insisted 
on calling it, was within his grasp, and 
today he remains one man who put aside 
an assured re-election as President. Per- 
haps a senatorial toga would prove attrac- 
tive — but Theodore Roosevelt stands out 
in the zenith of his fame as a world-citizen 
of almost immeasurable power and influ- 
ence. 

* * * 

During the harvest days when farmers 
were gravely concerned as to the fate of 
their crops — when there was lack of rain 
in some districts of the West and too much 
in the cotton fields of the South — it 
seemed an ill time for a wayfaring magazine 
man to go forth in search of information 
on the skirmish line of the presidential race 
of 1912. Of course, there is a conviction 
among his friends that President Taft’s 
renomination is an inevitable sequel to the 
record he has achieved; but the outbreak 
of insurgency throughout the West indi- 
cated that there were presidential bees 
buzzing out that way, and that one of the 
purposes of insurgency was to break down 
the Taft administration, through the influ- 
ence of Roosevelt, in order to open a free- 
for-all fight for the presidential nomination 
for 1912, as well as to push forward the 
aggressive policies which they represent. 

Political situations have been always of 
intense interest to Americans, especially 
when made through the observation of one 
pair of eyes—no matter whose they may 
be. In traveling about the country, drop- 
ping in at conventions, discussing the situa- 
tion in a hotel lobby or holding a chat over 
the fence with some farmer, I make no 
pretence of having actually gauged public 
sentiment, but an effort has been made to 
review experiences in the field and to give 
as nearly as possible in a composite form 
as a sort of ensemble, the impressions of 
an individual who has traveled over all the 
ground. 
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It should be said, in this casual and dis- 
cursive review of political sentiment in 
various states, that there is one element 
which keeps the old-time politicians of both 
parties guessing—and that is the real senti- 
ments of the individual voter, who takes no 
part in politics except to vote;—in other 
words, the independent voter. There are 
many reasons why this class is not out- 
spoken, especially among those whose 
business relations might be seriously 
affected by any discussion of their wonted 
party or factional affiliations. There are 
now more young voters than ever before; 
what they will do at the last moment no 
man can safely predict, but the tendency 
to insurge against insurgers, to call a 
new deal in the new deal is already show- 
ing itself. 

* * * 

In the 1912 skirmish the sense of humor 
is ever present. During a discussion of the 
presidential situation, an Ohio man whose 
enthusiasm over national politics is second 
only to his devotion to the great national 
sport, announced that the Situation re- 
solved itself into baseball form. “Nine on 
a side!”’ he exclaimed, “‘with Teddy Roose- 
velt and Bill Bryan as umpires.” Ona 
piece of paper he drew up his sides and 
carefully placed his players. Here is 
Colonel Roosevelt without mask or pad, 
standing near the batter, watching the 
“big stick” in the hands of his friend Bill 
Taft, who is the man at the bat. On the 
benches waiting their turn are Dolliver, 
Beveridge, Cummins, Bristow, La Follette, 
Uncle Joe Cannon, Harding and Eberhart 
with mutterings that suggest some of the 
scenes among the Detroit team. While 
they wait for the contest to begin, they 
take a survey of the “outs” who are 
already noticeably “on the job.” Carrying 
the catcher’s mitt, Judge Harmon stands 
coolly waiting for the balls to come along 
from Champ Clark in the pitcher’s box. 
Mayor Gaynor has taken his place as 
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shortstop, Judge Gray, David Francis and 
Governor Folk are on bases, with Marshall 
John Lind and Porter in the field. The 
game is on, the crowd has assembled on the 
bleachers, and to the cheers of some thirty 
million voting fans, the great national 
game of politics goes merrily on. Sum all 
the issues up in a fair, impartial way—it is 
a question of “ins and outs’—and the 
man at the bat must watch out for the 
curves and inshoots—to say nothing of 
“spit-balls” or rather “spite-balls”—which 
have put “out” many a strong nine on 
the political diamond. 

It is impossible to review the situation 
without a hearty appreciation of the 
splendid qual.ty and integrity of American 
citizenship. Honest and earnest in their 
different views, the sober voting men of 
the country seem to feel now more than 
ever that it is time to call a halt on the 
indiscriminate assaults made upon our 
public officials. No matter to what extent 
they disagree with personal views, the 
Federal officials are the chosen representa- 
tives of all the people, and they cannot be 
assaulted without a reactionary effect upon 
the people who elected them. The dire 
work of the assassin’s hand is partly the 
result of the indiscriminate abuse piled 
upon public officials; and the encourage- 
ment of any creed which makes every man 
feel that his personal grievances become 
public wrongs is only cloaked anarchy. 
Whatever the election results—the ma- 
jority have a right to have their men 
respected as representing the sovereign 
will of the people as expressed at the 
ballot-box. The excitement over personal 


differences is waning, because the people 


realize that there are issues involved 
that cannot be rightly solved by merely 
pulling out one man and putting in an- 
other. The sentiment of progress is 
crystalizing in principles that far transcend 
the political ambitions of any man or 
faction—insurgent or regular. 
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OR years 1t has been the policy of the NATIONAL to keep close to the 

fundamentals of the nation’s greatness, and of these the prosperity of country 

lifeis greatest. To get every possible angle on the crop situation this year 
the governors of every state were written or telegraphed to individually, for their 
own personal resume of the situation, and by ‘‘nite’’ wire or letter, from State 
Capitol, recreation camp or the momentarily important strategic campaign- 
point, have come the letters of the governors telling of the crop conditions and 
prospects. More weight is gaining each year in that phrase ‘‘The Governors”’ 
—like a fourth department in the evolution of our government, the more mutual, 
fraternal, concerted actions of our governors are influencing the national policy. 
There is a certain gratification in further formulating this progressing idea in 
national affairs, and we know the readers of the NATIONAL will appreciate 
the efforts in gathering these articles by ‘‘The Governors of the United States.” 


In FLORIDA—Farmers are Jubilant 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


TALLAHASSEE, August 20, 1910. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Florida is producing one-half the phosphate, one-half 
the turpentine and one-half the long staple cotton of the United States. Through its 
thousands of train loads of vegetables and fruits it is sending joy and happiness throughout 
the various portions of the United States. Although not a corn producing state, fifty 
to one hundred bushels of corn per acre is often produced. Florida is a great cattle, 
timber and fish producing state. It is the most healthful state in the Union, it has 
within nine thousand square miles of the area of all the New England states put to- 
gether. Florida is rapidly increasing in population wealth and education. You know 
that Boston, Massachusetts, to New England represents many features worthy of the 
highest civilization. Yet many of your people leave those favored regions to find health, 
wealth and happiness in Florida. Many New Englanders are numbered among our 
best citizens. The fact that they continue to reside in our state and do not return is 
enough said. 

ALBERT W. GILCHRIST, Governor. 
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In COLORADO—Crop Values Greater than Products of the Mines 


STATE OF COLORADO 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
DENVER, August 10, 1910. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—In reply to your letter of the 5th inst., will say, that in the 
irrigated sections of our state the crops were never better. As high as seventy-two 
bushels of wheat to the acre have been reaped. In the Eastern portion of our state, 
under what is called dry farming, the crops have suffered much from the want of rain, 
but the corn and hay are fine and winter wheat produced a good crop. Sugar beets 
contain more saccharine matter this year than ever before, and the potato crop will 
be exceedingly large. The fruit crop will be more than an average yield. All those 
who used the smudge pot, at times of frost in the spring, will have a bountiful yield. 
The value of our agricultural and horticultural products will be fully as much as those 
of last year, when they were four times as large as the mineral product, although this 
state is the leading mining state in the Union. 
-JOHN F. SHAFROTH, Governor. 


In DELAWARE—The Best Year in Delaware Agriculture 


STATE OF DELAWARE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
Dover, August 12, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Governor Pennewill requests me to reply to your letter of 
August 5, and I may say that Delaware is in a prosperous condition. The wheat crop 
is about ten per cent better than the past ten years average; the corn crop with season- 
able rains from now on will be twenty per cent better than the ten years average, and 
other grain crops are as good as usual. While peach orchards have decreased in number 
and extent, the bearing orchards are now well loaded with fine fruit and prices for early 
apples have been high. The apple industry is increasing rapidly, and the crop this year 
will be fifty per cent greater than any previous crop grown in the state. The pear crop 
is also good. Strawberries yielded about 20,000,000 quarts and brought the growers 
$1,400,000 at the farm, or nearest railroad station. White potatoes and sweet potatoes 
show an increased acreage, and white potatoes have yielded a phenomenal crop, but 
the price has been only seventy per cent of the price of last year. However, the farmers 
have received more money than they received last year from this crop. Other vegetable 
crops are good and prices are fair. Upon the whole this promises to be the best year in 
Delaware agriculture, except possibly one or two years, a quarter of a century or more 
ago, when peaches brought extraordinary prices. 
ap WESLEY WEBB, Secretary. 
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In NEW HAMPSHIRE—Leading in Comparative Crop Conditions 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 





Concorp, August 11, 1910. 

NATIONAL MaGAzINE:—The crop statement for August 1, 1910, issued by the 
National Department of Agriculture at Washington, showed New Hampshire leading 
the whole country as to comparative crop conditions with a rating of 125, the ten-year 
average being taken as 100. That proves New Hampshire’s right to be enthusiastic 
over her general agricultural prospects at this time. Our hay crop is the largest in years, 
a third greater than that of 1909, and most of our other staples, corn, oats, potatoes, 
apples, small fruits, etc., promise well. 

In recent years the New Hampshire farmer has learned a great deal—and has ap- 
plied that knowledge intelligently and with success—about preserving the fertility of 
his acres, about diversifying his crops, about producing them with economy and market- 
ing them with profit. 

Many agencies are co-operating to improve New Hampshire agriculture. Our 
state board of agriculture, composed of practical farmers, has worked effectively for the 
re-occupation of abandoned farms and the better cultivation of those not abandoned. 
It holds educational institutes in all the counties of the state and does such practical 
work as the testing of fertilizers, etc. 

Our State College of Agriculture and its Experiment Station take high rank among 
the similar institutions of the country. The farmers’ order, the Grange, is nowhere 
better organized or more successful than in New Hampshire. The railroads are help- 
ing along the good work through a well-organized industrial department. 

New Hampshire is advancing every year, surely and steadily, as an agricultural 
state as well as a manufacturing state, a vacation state, a forest state, a dairy state and 
a granite state. 

HENRY B. QUINBY, Governor. 


In NEW YORK—Big Crops of Hay, Wheat and Oats 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ALBANY, August 13, 1910. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—I have received from Governor Hughes a copy of letter 
to him dated August 9, requesting statement as to agricultural conditions in New York. 


This year we have harvested tremendous crops of hay, wheat and oats. The crops 
not yet harvested are most of them promising well. 


R. A. PEARSON, Commissioner. 
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In OHIO—Fruit Prospects Bad—Grain Fairly Good 


STATE OF OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Co.tumsus, August 11, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGAZINE:—Received yours August 9, addressed to Governor Harmon, 
same referred to this department requesting general prospects 1910 Ohio crops, Ohio 
farmers have little cause for complaint. Wheat crop fairly good, oats better than ex- 
pected, corn good condition—doing well. Continued drought in some sections will 
cause slight damage, but on the average, 1910 corn crop is optimistic. 

Severe frosts have reduced fruit prospects. Perhaps not more than half the average 
crop will be gathered this year. High prices are encouraging and increasing ini meat 
supply animals. Low price of wool is somewhat depressing. 

Intense interest in improved farming is prevalent in all sections of the state. Main- 
tenance of soil fertility is becoming a paramount issue with progressive farmers. All 
agricultural meetings have increased attendance this year. ‘Back to the Farm,”’ seems 
to be the drift. 

Tobacco growing is increasing in acreage. Sugar beet industry is returning large 
profits to the growers.. Dairy interests are rapidly developing. Ohio farmers are learn- 
ing the value of good roads and good drainage and rotation of crops. 

Health. Success. 

A. P. SANDLES, Secretary. 





In TENNESSEE—Cotton is Fruiting Poorly—Late Hay Good 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NASHVILLE, August 17, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGazINE:—Your letter to the governor has been referred to this 
department for reply. We are enclosing our last crop report which we think will give 
you the information you ask. 

* Excessive rains throughout the state have prevented proper cultivation of both 
corn and cotton. Cotton is late and fruiting poorly. Late corn is in need of cultiva- 
tion, but with normal conditions will yield well and make the crop for this year an aver- 
age one. At least fifty per cent of the clover hay crop has been lost or greatly damaged. 
The late hay crop is very promising. ‘The wheat crop is good, and from reports received 
in this office, is above the average.” 


JOHN THOMPSON, Commissioner. 
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In NEW MEXICO—Apple Crop will bring $800,000 


STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


ALBUQUERQUE, August 13, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Agricultural resources of New Mexico are advancing more 
rapidly today than at any period since the Spaniard discovered the first irrigation system 
in America in operation in the Rio Grande Valley more than three centuries ago. Five 
years ago the most liberal estimate gave New Mexico only a million acres of irrigation- 
able lands. Today the most conservative estimate places the irrigation acreage at three 
million, while lumping everything will probably add half a million acres more. 

In 1909 our apple crop brought less than a hundred thousand dollars gross. This 
year, a year of short crops, it will bring eight hundred thousand dollars net. With the 
acreage of young orchards now growing this crop alone will be producing two million 
dollars net in three years. Ten million acres of public domain has been filed on within 
the past five years, practically all by prospective farmers. Dry farming has already 
claimed half a million acres of land, which ten years ago was considered valueless. 

New Mexico has twenty-two completed irrigation systems, seventeen under way 
and more than four hundred applications to appropriate water for irrigation on file 
with the engineering department, such an application covering about four million acres. 
Immigration to the irrigated districts in particular is growing more rapidly daily. It is 
substantial land. Permanent developments of this land industry has just begun, but 
it is now plain that within ten years it will place New Mexico in the front rank of irri- 
gated states. Above in response to yours to Governor Mills of New Mexico. 

W. J. MILLS, Governor. 





In KANSAS—Her Wheat First to the Market 


STATE OF KANSAS 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Topeka, August 11, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—The stacks and shocks of grain that dot the fields of Kansas 
everywhere bear witness that the state has again harvested an excellent wheat crop, 
and ‘the threshers at work in nearly every neighborhood testify that the farmers are 
busy converting their golden grain into the coin of the realm. They are already realizing 
on their this year’s crops, and Kansas being the first of the principal wheat-growing 
states to reach the markets the growers have whatever benefits go with such conditions. 
The oats crop was unusually good, and the acreage unusually large. Barley and other 
small grain crops were good averages, and alfalfa, the king of forage plants, is keeping 
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up to its standard of three to six cuttings a year, depending on soil and locations. Cora 
is the only crop of major importance in Kansas that has not reached maturity, and the 
pessimists of a few weeks ago have been driven to seclusion by soaking rains throughout 
nearly all portions of the main corn-growing territory. - In some parts of the state the 
crop promises extra heavy yields, and the acreage is considerably increased over that 
of the year before. 

With her large diversity of preducts, in connection with increased dairying, Kansas 
is no longer dependent for success upon the outcome of a single crop. Under her present 
mode of farming, Kansas may be relied upon to yield good results, in the aggregate, 
whether the season be wet or dry, for out of her well arranged assortment an abundance 
is assured. I can see no reason why the values of this year’s crops and live stock should 
not aggregate at least as much as those of 1909, which was $532,685,245, or the largest 
reported in the history of Kansas. This outlook, with the 100 million dollars of deposits 
in the state’s banks, suggests something of the material conditions in Kansas, and that 
general prosperity still makes the state his headquarters. 


W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 





In CALIFORNiIA—Crops will total $232,500,000 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN Francisco, August 18, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGAZzINE:—General agricultural conditions in California are good. 
Farmers and fruit growers pleased with crop yield and prices. This promises to be a 
banner year for them. There has been no failure and no general shortage in any crop, 
except prunes, this shortage in prunes is due to local conditions. All grain crops are 
good, in some instances exceeding exceptions. Barley yields ‘‘bumper”’ crops in most 
districts. Garden and field vegetables good, and canned output will be large. 

Sugar beet yields promise to be very satisfactory and larger than last year. Po- 
tatoes, beans and onions above average. Nuts and other miscellaneous crops generally 
good. Citrus below last year, but far above normal, deciduous fruit, grape shipments 
200 cars ahead of this time last year and situation very satisfactory from growers’ stand- 
point. Raisins may be a little short. Wine grapes promise good returns. Fruit- 
growing and canning active. Output will lie above normal. Values conservatively 
estimated: Grain, $62,000,000; hay and alfalfa, $33,000,000; beets and other field crops, 
$32,000,000; citrus fruits, $28,500,000. Orchard pruducts, fresh, dried and canned, 
$47,500,000; table and raisin grapes, $8,500,000; wine and brandy, $21,000,000. 
Total, $232,500.000. Prepared and sent at request of Governor J. N. Gillett. California 
Development Board. 
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In ILLINOIS—Crops will exceed 1909 Record 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


SPRINGFIELD, August 8, 1910. 

NatTIonaAL MaGazInE:—The latest report of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture 
was-issued May 4, 1910. Its information is gathered by correspondents of the board, 
usually representative farmers, living in all parts of the state. 

Last year, the reports show there was raised in Illinois 20,533,822 bushels of wheat, 
which sold at one dollar per bushel, and of corn, 265,940,893 bushels which sold on an 
average of sixty cents per bushel. 

The reports coming into the State Board of Agriculture at the present time indi- 
cate that small grains will yield larger results this year than-last. For the present harvest 
oats is yielding 60 to 80 bushels per acre, wheat 25 to 40 bushels per acre and the réports 
show that the corn crop in every county in the state is to be larger than usual. 

The prospects for the farming industry in Illinois are exceedingly favorable, as 
both grain and live stock conditions are excellent at the present time. 

Our Agricultural Experiment ‘Station and our Farmers’ Institutes have for years 
been introducing to the notice of Illinois farmers improved methods of agriculture and 
of stock breeding and raising. ‘To-this cause, I have no doubt, is to be attributed some 
of the advancement made and that it will, therefore, be of a permanent character. 

Altogether the future of the agricultural interests of our state seems unusually 
bright, and the present prosperous times for the farmers of Illinois bid fair to continue 
for some time to come. 

C. S$. DENEEN, Governor. 





In KENTUCKY—Too Much Rain reduces Prospects 


STATE OF KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LABOR AND STATISTICS 


FRANKFORT, August 19, 1910. 

NATIONAL MaGazINE:—Your letters of August 5 and 16, directed to Governor 
Willson, have been referred to me on account of the absence of the Governor, who is on+ 
his vacation. 

In regard to the agricultural conditions of the state of Kentucky, I would say that 
this has not been a very favorable season taken all together. The rainfall has been 
very great, accompanied by cloud bursts and high water in many places. The wheat 
crop during harvest and just preceding harvest did not look very favorable, but the 
damage which was thought to be very large } ‘oved to be exceedingly small. Many 
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large yields have been reported this month, ranging from twenty-six to forty-two bushels. 
The acreage for Kentucky of wheat for 1909 was something like 550,000 acres, approx- 
imately, and the yield being something less than eleven bushels per acre. I should 
think that the yield this year from what reports that I have should increase this average 
to at least eleven bushels. 

The corn this year in our state has been very backward, having received too much 
rain and a heavy frost in April, caused much to be replanted and gave it a very late 
start. With seasonable weather from now on, the crop should make a fairly good yield. 
The acreage of the state in 1909 was about 1,334,153 acres, with an average yield of 
twenty-seven bushels per acre. The acreage for 1910 at first was larger than that of 
last year, but on account of the above reasons, I think it is about the same for 1910. 

Oats this year have been unusually good, and was about the only crop that received 
heavy damage from the rain. The acreage for the year 1909 was approximately 31,- 
247 acres. The acreage for this year, I think, will somewhat exceed this. 

Very little barley and rye is raised here. 

Tobacco is not in good condition, and many crops will only make an average of 
fifty per cent of a full crop. There has been too much rain. The acreage of the burley 
tobacco was increased very materially over that of last year. 

There have been but few successes with alfalfa on account of the rock lying too close 
to the surface. 

Hemp is grown in only a few counties in the central part of the state. 

Trusting that this is some of the information desired, I am, 


M. C. RANKIN, Commissioner. 





In MINNESOTA—Corn Crop Best on Record—Hay Short 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


St. Pau, August 20, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—The crop conditions in Minnesota are beyond all expec- 
tations. There will be a fair crop all over the state, although prospects were exceedingly 
dark in the months of June and July. The corn crop is perhaps the best in the history 
of the state. Certain sections have suffereda on account of the drought, small grain 
is in good shape in low places, southern Minnesota will on the whole have the best yield 
in years, and especially in:the southwestern part of the state. It must be said that the 
crops are most prolific, the wheat is of the best quality, but the hay. crop is short. Send 
you by mail copy of my seed corn proclamation. 


A. O. EBERHART, Governor. 
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In MAINE—Hay Crop is Most Valuable 


STATE OF MAINE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Aucusta, August-13, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—The general outlook for agriculture in Maine is encouraging. 
Prices of farm products are high, and the value of farm lands has very largely increased 
within the past few years. Estimates obtained by the Department of Agriculture give 
the value of the leading farm products in 1909 as follows: Hay, $18,515,724; potatoes, 
$16,192,170; oats, $4,314,185; apples, $2,657,523; field corn, $1,063,152, and milk pro- 
duced, $15,000,000. 

The hay crop in 1910 in all parts of the state was exceptionally good, and small 
grains are above the average in yield and quality. The corn crop in most sections, with 
the exception of sweet corn, is looking good. The acreage of flint corn is considerably 
larger than that of 1909. The acreage of potatoes throughout the state is nearly as 
large as last year, but the present indications are that the yield will be slightly reduced. 
A large acreage of beans was planted and these are almost invariably looking strong 
and vigorous. 

Orchards are receiving more care and more apple trees have been set this season 
than for several years past. While there is a fairly good crop 6f apples in some sections 
of the apple belt, the crop for 1910 on the whole will be light. The cold, damp weather 
during the month of June hindered much in the pollenizing of the blossoms, and the 
June. drop was very heavy, so that the present outlook is much below what was an- 
ticipated early in the season. 

BERT M. FERNALD, Governor. 





In UTAH—Some Loss in Yield, but Quality Good 


STATE OF UTAH 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


SALt LAKE City, August 17, 1910. 

NATIONAL MaGazINE:—Replying to your request of the 9th instant for a brief 
statement concerning the general agricultural conditions in this state, I beg to advise 
you as follows: 

“Agricultural conditions in Utah at the present time are fairly good, and taken as 
a whole, prospects lead to the expectation that our 1910 farm yields will nearly reach 
the normal production. Excessive warm weather, extending over an unusual pro- 
tracted period, coupled with a deficiency of rainfall, effected grain and hay crops to a 
limited extent; and had it not been within the means of the Utah farmer to overcome 
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unfavorable dry weather conditions in a large measure with irrigation, considerable 
shortage would have been experienced in these two crops. The quality of the grain is 
so good that the loss in yield will scarcely be felt. 

“The present season has been most favorable for successfully demonstrating the 
growing of grain in several sections of the state without irrigation, in a year of unpre- 
cedented scarcity of precipitation. It is gratifying to state that wherever our arid 
land farmers have followed the advice of the Utah State Agricultural College staff in 
reference to summer-fallowing for the conservation of moisture, as well as in the matter 
of fall seeding, there have been no crop failures in grain. 

“Utah’s 1910 contribution to the Nation’s grain wealth will be approximately as 
follows: Wheat, $5,500,000; oats, $2,200,000; barley, rye and corn, $1,100,000. The 
hay crop, chiefly alfalfa grown by irrigation, will yield the farmers close tg $9,000,000; 
potatoes, $1,500,000; sugar beets, $1,725,000; vegetables and small fruits, $8,500,000. 
This year Utah will send to states east of here 1,000 carloads of peaches, 350 carloads 
of apples, 40 carloads of prunes, and 25 carloads of pears, of an aggregate value of $1,- 
000,000. The canning industry of the state will put another $1,500,000 into the pockets 
of the farmers. Of the fruit crop it can be said that it is thirty per cent better and cleaner 
than any other crop ever grown here, possessing in a higher degree the flavor, superior 
texture and the rich coloring that have made Utah-grown fruit world-famed. The 
honey and alfalfa seed crops are also important ones, inasmuch as the bee products for 
the present year will reach 25 carloads, valued at $50,000, while the alfalfa seed crop 
(about 85 carloads) will give to the farmers $370,000.” 


WILLIAM SPRY, Governor. 





In RHODE ISLAND—Advance in Oats and Hay Crop 


STATE CF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


PROVIDENCE, August 17, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGazINne:—The general condition of the crops in this state for the year 
1910 is favorable, and there is every indication that the yield of corn and potatoes will 
be especially good. Oats and hay crops will be considerably in advance of the crop 
of 1909, and there is every prospect of an average fruit harvest, the present condition 
of the apple trees gives indication of a larger picking than in 1909. : 

The estimated farm value of the potato harvest is $600,000; corn, $360,000; oats, 
$27,000, and hay, $1,270,000. 

A., J. POTHIER, Governor. 
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In WASHINGTON—Forging Ahead in Dairy Products 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


OtympiA, August 18, 1910. 

NATIONAL MaAGAzINnE:—Replying to your letter of August 9, I would say that 
the general agricultural conditions throughout this state are most excellent. The wheat 
crop in the eastern portion of the state is not so good as last year and is perhaps somewhat 
below the average, but the good prices prevailing will make up for the deficiency in 
quantity in the half bushel. 

Washington is rapidly becoming one of the great deciduous fruit and berry sections 
of the Union. Our crop of each this year is very large and the quantity exceedingly fine. 

During the last few years Washington has been rapidly forging to the front in dairy 
products. The hay crop, both timothy and alfalfa, is excellent. We have many large 
condensers in the state and they all are running full time with orders for their output 
booked away ahead. 

As a whole, our people are prosperous and contented. 


M. E. HAY, Governor. 





In MONTANA—Harvesting Three Weeks Earlier than Usual 


STATE OF MONTANA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


HELENA, August 17, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—This has been a year of light rainfall in Montana, but 
drought has not effected crops to the same extent as in the Canadian provinces on the 
north and in the states to the east. The Department of Agriculture in giving crop 
conditions in Montana July 1 stated that the condition of spring and winter wheat was 
only six below normal and estimated that the total yield of grain would be ten per cent 
greater than last year. This is because there is an increased acreage in the principal 
crops which offsets the slight falling off in the average yield per acre. Since July 1, 
harvesting has been in progress, being three weeks earlier than usual, and the quantity 
of grain threshed has exceeded expectations in many cases. Such is the fertility of Mon- 
tana’s soil that a half crop equals a full crop in some other states. 

In irrigated districts such a thing as a crop failure is unknown. Water is furnished 
by unfailing mountain streams and is rarely scarce, though an increasing demand em- 
phasizes the necessity for preventing its waste, of conserving it and using it in an eco- 
nomical way. Only a small part of the irrigable lands of the state are now under ditch, 
and the area of irrigated lands will be greatly increased in the near future. 
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Farming without irrigation—termed dry land farming—has passed successfully 
through a year of unusually light rainfall. Crops planted on new breaking or where 
the soil has not been prepared and the crops planted and cultivated in accordance with 
approved Montana dry land farming methods have failed in some cases and in others 
have been short. In sections where dry farming has been followed for years the crops 
are lighter than usual, but on the whole, are good. At the experiment farms of the state 
and of the railroads dry farming has been uniformly successful. 

In brief, Montana has passed through a trying year for the farming industry with 
flying colors, has increased her yield of grain over last year and,has demonstrated by 
the success of actual tests on lands of like character that millions of acres of virgin soil, 
sufficient to provide homes for hundreds of thousands of settlers, may be profitably 
farmed without irrigation, when properly cared for, even in a year of abnormally light 


rainfall. EDWIN L. NORRIS, Governor. 





In OKLAHOMA—Corn Damaged; Fruit and Cotton Fine 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
GOvVERNOR’S OFFICE ~ 


Ox.taHoMA City, August 19, 1910. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Wheat and oats crop well above the average for the pre- 
ceding ten years. Corn crop badly damaged by drought, probably not more than one- 
third crop in western part of state, but average in the eastern part. 
Cotton, best for several years unless too much wet weather will be bumper yield, 
and fruit largest year in history of the state. Broom corn above the average. Altogether 


Oklahoma has reason to rejoice. C. M. HASKELL, Governor 





In LOUISIANA—Sure of Sugar, Rice and Corn 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 
BoArRD OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION 


Baton RouceE, August 13, 1910. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Yours of the 5th inst., to Governor Sanders, has been re- 
ferred to this department, and we beg to say that the sugar, rice and corn crops of our 
state are fairly good, but owing to the boll weevil situation we do not know what to say 
of cotton; however, we are sending you under separate cover all of our crop reports since 
January 1. Hope they may be of some service to you. 


CHAS. SCHULER, Commissioner. 
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In SOUTH DAKOTA—Outlook Bright for Corn—Hay Short 


STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


PIERRE, August 19, 1910. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—South Dakota as compared with her sister states in re- 
gard to general crop conditions is, I believe, very fortunate. 

The hay crop, owing to the extended drought, will be quite materially shortened. 

Harvesting of all small grains is now completed, and from present indications, it 
appears that the yield will be quite satisfactory in every way. The quality of the grain 
is excellent and although the tonnage will possibly be somewhat less than that of last 
year, the producer will, nevertheless, receive better returns. 

The outlook is very bright for a splendid corn crop, and with fair weather continuing 
to mature the same, it will give us a greater yield than ever before in the history of the 
state. 

Stock on the range is in excellent condition and huge shipments are now being made. 


R. S. VESSEY, Governor. 





In WISCONSIN—Lack of Rain reduces the Yield 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


Mapison, August 12, 1910. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—During the months of May, June, July, there was no 
general rain in Wisconsin, an occasional local shower saving the growing crops from 
complete destruction. On sandy soils and high lands the loss was heavy, especially in 
hay and pasturage. Upon deep well fertilized soils, normal crops of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats were harvested, and corn and potatoes retained sufficient vigor to respond to the 
rains that have recently fallen. 

It is now estimated that the crop of small grain in Wisconsin is 85 per cent of normal 
and hay 80 per cent. Of crops now growing, present indications warrant the following 
estimates: Corn, 75 per cent; potatoes, 50 per cent; tobacco, 65 per cent; sugar beets, 
80 per cent. 

The latter estimates are based upon the expectation of favorable weather condi- 
tions for maturing crops. 


J. O. DAVIDSON, Governor. 
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In NORTH CAROLINA—Corn Crop is the Best 


STATE.OF NORTH CAROLINA 
_ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


RaeicH, August 12, 1910. 

NATIONAL MaGazinE:—Governor Kitchin has transmitted your letter of the 9th 
inst., asking information as to condition of crops to this office for reply. 

The small grain crops (wheat, oats and rye) just harvested were very good in most 
localities; a larger amount of these crops has been produced than in any year in past 
time. 

The tobacco crop in the greater portion of the tobacco district has been injured by , 
the late cool spring and continued wet weather. 

The cotton crop has improved very much since July 1, but the cool wet spring and 
generally continued cool weather to July 12 has retarded growth everywhere and caused 
some land to be abandoned. The crop will hardly equal that of last year in amount 
unless the first frost shall be delayed beyond the usual time. 

The corn crop as a whole is perhaps the best in the history of the state, although 
it is not good in some localities. ‘The Agricultural Department for the past three years has 
called particular attention to this crop, and the farmers are aware of its importance in 
their work, and that it can be produced here cheaper than it can be bought elsewhere. 
There are over five thousand boys interested in the “Boys Corn Club.” The Agri- 
cultural Department pay premiums of fifty dollars in each of the ten corn districts to 
stimulate this work. Many of the contestants exceed one hundred bushels in the 
production on the acre they cultivate. 

The attention given to agriculture has improved very much ir. the past two years. 
No state in the Union now offers better inducements in this line. 

The fruit crop of the state is very good, although in some of the mountain counties 
it was destroyed or badly injured by the late frosts. In quality and quantity the fruit 
of the state is not excelled by that of any other state of the Nation. 


W. A. GRAHAM, Commissioner. 





In NEVADA—General Conditions are Good 


STATE OF NEVADA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE x 
; Carson, August 25, 1910. 
NATIONAL MaGazine:—Governor Dickerson absent on campaign tour. General 
harvest conditions in Nevada this year are good. Increased area of irrigation land over 
last year. Prospects for next year even better, although mining is the principal in- 
dustry. Agriculture and stock-raising increasing rapidly. 


JAMES D. FINCH, Secretary to Governor. 
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In ARKANSAS—Cotton will reach One Million Bales 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


LittLeE Rock, August 9, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Without’ additional rains there will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 900,000 bales of cotton picked and ginned in Arkansas this year. With an ex- 
ceptionally late fall the crop should reach 1,000,000 bales. Arkansas has raised more 
corn and better corn this year than ever in its history. It is indeed poor land and poorly 
cultivated that will not produce forty bushels to the acre. Although this is not con- 
sidered a wheat-raising state, there will be a large crop marketed this year by Arkansas 
farmers who have produced on an average twenty-five bushels to the acre. Oats have 
produced as high as eighty-four bushels to the acre on an Arkansas farm. A big crop 
has already gone to market; it is the potatoes, cabbage, peaches and melons, with the 
best crop—apples—from the “Land of the Big Red Apple” yet to come. Late frost 
killed the summer peach crop in the valleys, but there was an enormous crop left on the 
hillsides and the whole world, in August, feasted on the luscious Arkansas peach. The 
cantaloupes and melons going out in cars by the hundreds greatly increased the value 
of the fruit crop and this value will be doubled by the time the apples from Arkansas 
orchards have all gone to market. In addition to this, Arkansas raises two crops of 
Irish potatoes annually, shipping out hundreds of cars of each crop. The rice crop, too, 
is unexcelled. It will bring the state this year more than $2,000,000. 


G. W. DONAGHEY, Governor. 


In VIRGINIA—Crops will double the Value of 1909 


STATE OF VIRGINIA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Ricumonp, August 15, 1910. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE:—Virginia has about twenty-five millions of acres of land, 
of which in 1908 only 3,301,500 acres were cultivated. Making due allowance for swamp, 
mountain, and forest land, it is safe to say that the state has ten millions of acres of 
arable land lying idle. This is largely due to the fact that before the war large plan- 
tations were the rule. We are making vigorous efforts to put every acre of idle land in 
cultivation. 

There has been a great agricultural awakening during the last few years, and better 
and more scientific methods of agriculture are rapidly taking the place of the old-fashioned 
ways. 
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Our crops are yearly increasing in value, having more than doubled in the last ten 
years. To illustrate: In 1900 our crops were worth $87,304,000, this year they are 
conservatively estimated at $182,000,000, and this we expect to double during the next 
four years. 

Where improved methods are used our average production of corn has grown from 
twenty-three to forty-one bushels to the acre; and the boys’ demonstration work shows 
an average of sixty-five bushels. The increase in the value of the corn for this year 
over last will be about five millions of dollars. 

Crops of more than 125 bushels of corn, forty-two and one-half bushels of wheat 
and five and a half tons of hay to the acre have been produced, and demonstration work 
is being done in twenty-nine counties and will be extended until every one of the hundred 
counties is covered. 

We have as good fruit land as any in the United States, and this industry is being 
rapidly developed and extended. Our fruits will prove this statement. 

The state ranks high as a potato producer, and our cattle, for which large blue 
grass sections are specially adapted, are valuable and rank high in home and foreign 
markets. 

It is impossible to give the general agricultural conditions of a great state in two 
hundred words, and this is submitted as a very brief and imperfect outline. 


WM. HODGES MANN, Governor. 





In NEBRASKA—An Abounding Harvest, all but Corn 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 
Govermor’s OFFICE 


Lincotn, August 19, 1910. 
NATIONAL MaGAZINE:—With the single exception of the corn crop, Nebraska’s 
harvest this year is abounding. While the corn crop will be short in bushels as com- 
pared with the ten-year average, the enhanced price will bring the net returns to the 
farmers fully up to the average of that period. Under diversified farming Nebraska 
is rapidly forging to the front as the greatest cereal producting state. No longer is 
it a “‘single crop” state. Nebraska is yearly adding more and more to the world’s 
wealth. This year, 1910, will show Nebraska’s total production of grain, livestock, dairy 
products and poultry to exceed four hundred millions of dollars. The total of manu- 
facturers will exceed four hundred millions of dollars. The total manufacturers will 
exceed two hundred millions. While corn is yet Nebraska’s chief crop, her people are 
no longer dependent thereon. Asa result of this crop diversification Nebraska, despite 
the corn shortage of this season, is still on the top wave of agricultural prosperity. 


ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, Governor. 
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In OREGON—Crops are Yielding Handsomely 


STATE OF OREGON 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
SALEM, August 22, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGazINE:—The state of Oregon is enjoying a bountiful harvest this 
year and crops of all kinds are yielding handsomely. We have an abundance of grain, 
fruit, hops, alfalfa, vegetables and other products, prices are exceptionally high. Our 
wool clip has been a large one with a fairly good market price, and the installation of 
a large meat packing plant at the city of Portland has stimulated the livestock industry 
in all parts of the state. 

Oregon is also coming to the front as a dairying state, and handsome returns are 
being received from investments along these lines. We have plenty of room for more 
settlers and any man with a few hundred dollars and a willingness to work can make 
a good living in the state of-Oregon, and soon own his own home and live independently, 


JAY BOWERMAN, Acting Governor. 


In WYOMING—Crop Rather Below the Average 


STATE OF WYOMING 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


CHEYENNE, August 22, 1910. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE: DEAR Mr. CHaAppLe:—I have been taking a little va- 
cation, which accounts for the delay in answering your letter, concerning the general 
agricultural conditions in Wyoming. 

We have had quite a dry season here and our crops are considerably below the 
average. In some sections of the state local rains have fallen at opportune times, while 
other sections have suffered much more severely from the drought. 

The dry farmers in the southeastern section have been fairly successful. The Central 
part of the state seems to have suffered most, but crops under irrigation have come out 
fairly well, which will probably bring the total average of the state up to about eighty 
per cent. We are developing our agricultural industry rapidly, and with our abundant 
water supply, fertile soil, favorable climatic conditions, vast areas, will soon be placed 
under canal systems insuring abundant water for irrigation purposes, thereby vastly 
increasing our agricultural produ-tion. 

The live stock industry has always been our principal business here. Consequently, 
the production of alfalfa and various kinds of hay is the first consideration of our farmers. 
Doubtless our live stock will be shipped out rather closely this fall, and it is fortunate, 
indeed, that we have improved our ranches rapidly in the past few years, thereby in- 
creasing the hay production to such an extent as to enable us to carry most of the stock 
through the coming winter safely. 

I fear this letter will not reach you in time to prove of any assistance in the prepara- 
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tion of your proposed Harvest Number, but trust you may be able to say a few words 
for Wyoming, as the interesting articles in your splendid magazine are eagerly read and 
greatly appreciated by all our people. 

Wishing you continued: success, I remain, yours. truly, 


B. B. BROOKS, Governor of Wyoming. 





In PORTO RICO—Twenty-four Per Cent. Increase in Shipments. 


PORTO RICO 
GOVERNMENT HousE 
SAN JuaAN, August 24, 1910. 


NATIONAL MaGAzInE:—The following figures showing shipments of products from 
Porto Rico during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, tell the story of its progress. 


The value of products exported to the United States 


GRASA ADOT WER oo aan 025 ake airs wi sdirw levine aah $32,095,645 
CLO FOTCNRIE COMMUNES 66, 5 sian570's wig pick Che daitee <iais aden bie 5,864,574 
CE A OE ei os ak epic sis Wis ecko eases $37,960,219 


These figures, upon comparison with the corresponding figures of the previous 
year, indicate an increase of twenty-four per cent in the aggregate value of Porto Rican 
products sent to other countries. 

As there is a large amount of sugar and coffee in store awaiting transportation and 
sale, the prospects for the coming year are that there will be a corresponding increase 
shown when the statistics for that year are available. This prophecy is also based 
upon the fact that larger areas are being devoted to sugar cane, tobacco, and fruit culti- 
vation. The majority of the citrus fruit groves are now coming into bearing. New can- 
ning factories are being erected which will increase the output of canned goods. Bounti- 
ful rains also assure a record cane, coffee and fruit crop. . 

Of all our oversea possessions Porto Rico is the best customer of the United States, 
having purchased over $27,000,000 worth of goods during the past year. Porto Rico 
bought as much from the United States as Bolivia, Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica and 
the Dominican Republic combined. 

The total trade of Porto Rico, including goods purchased from and sold to the 
United States and foreign countries, has increased from $17,502,103 in 1901, to $68,- 
595,074, in 1910, practically a four hundred per cent increase in ten years. The figures 
referred to do not, of course, take into account products raised and consumed in Porto 
Rico. 

Porto Rico’s balance sheet at the end of the fiscal year just closed, and every in- 
dication for the future, promise that, although the past year has been one of the most 
prosperous years it has known, a still better record will be made in 1911. 


GEORGE R. COLTON, Governor. 
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Heart Songs 


Hw songs; Oh, sing them, son of mine, 



















While youth is in your veins, 
Before the red leaf decks the vine, 
Before the autumn rains. 


Heart songs, although a peasant’s lay, 
Compel the souls of kings 

And speed this gray earth on its way 

Toward eternal things. 


Heart songs; although we mock the air 
And flount the halting rhyme, 

Yet God is with them everywhere— 

Behind them all the time. 


Heart songs; aye, heart songs will remain 
Handmaidens of the soul, 

When things attesting Time entrain 

With Heaven’s closing scroll. 


Heart songs; yet, like a rain fed stream 
They riot in my breast, 

But voice is down the ways of dream; 

Ways centering in the West. 


Songs sweeter than all flowers that blow; 
Heart songs, not songs of brow; 

I could have sung them long ago— 
I cannot sing them now. 


When I am through with bloom and blight, 
And with the toys of men, 

And bathed in some celestial light, 
T know I'll sing them then. 


—Sol. L. Long 


Almo Gordo, N. M., Oct. 12, 1907 
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Che Gas Problem 
7 By W. C. 


N emergency call in the crowded 
city is imperative, and nothing 
must delay the saving of lives 
and property. The ringing clang 

of the ambulance or the successive blasts 
of the fire engines whirling along at break- 
neck speed bring the busy life of the 
city’s streets to a full stop that they may 
have safe passage. Emergency service 
is being constantly improved and de- 
veloped, and a new department installed 
this past year in New York City has 
won the especial admiration and appreci- 
ation of the visitor and resident alike. 
This new servive, operated by the Con- 


solidated Gas Company of New York . 


without cost to the consumer, consists 
of an emergency crew working under the 
direction of the Fire Department, whose 
duty is to shut off the gas mains to prevent 
explosions so that the firemen may work 
more securely. The skilled workmen who 
make up the crew are equipped with the 
latest and most useful appliances—in- 
cluding a helmet not unlike the sea diver’s 
save that the emergency operator carries 
a supply of oxygen in a metal tank strapped 
on the back of his neck, which enables him 
to work in a gas-filled room or cellar 
thirty or forty minutes; and like the sea 
diver he is securely fastened to a stout 
rope held by his companions to draw him 
to safety should he stumble into an un- 
seen opening or become otherwise dis- 
abled. 

The emergency corps is not confined 
to following fires, but is often required by 
private consumers. Sometimes within a 
minute the caller over the telephene has 
been instructed intelligently what steps 
to take pending the arrival of the swift 
motor wagon with its crew and apparatus. 

During recent years the Consolidated 
Gas Company has introduced many im- 
portant innovations which . have been 
adopted by gas companies throughout 
the United States. The demonstration 


in New Pork City 
JENKINS : 


system was first introduced in New York 
City nine years ago, and quickly became 
popular. As an experiment, a few women 
were hired by the gas company to visit 
the homes of its customers. Today 
twenty trained women employed by the 
Consolidated Gas Company teach in 
three hundred homes each day hygienic 
methods in cooking and the economical 
use of gas. 
* * * 

It has been ascertained that gas con- 
sumers in the United States waste $33,- 
000,000 worth of gas each year through 
ignorance and lack of intelligent diffusion 
of the illuminant. In almost every home 
and office may be found evidence of a 
woeful waste of gas through glaring faults 
of light distribution, and to reduce this 
enormous waste the Consolidated Gas 
Company has equipped appliance display 
rooms which are visited daily by hundreds 
of persons. The effect of various artificial 
illuminants on color is shown, and a 
demonstration is given of how light is 
wasted through absorption by different 
colored wall papers. 

A campaign of education has also for 
some time been carried on in the press 
by the Consolidated Gas Company, and 
in the list of newspapers used are twenty- 
one foreign dailies and several weekly 
and semi-weekly foreign publications— 
written in Arabic, Croatian, Greeky Yid- 
dish, Slovak, Slovenic—as well as in all 
the principal languages. These steps to- 
ward educating the public to a proper 
understanding of what can and what 
cannot be expected of a_ public-utility 
company are bearing fruit among the hosts 
of gas consumers in New York. 

It is interesting to follow the history 
of gas manufacture in New York since its 
begmning in 1823. At first it was made 
from whale oil, resin or imported coals of 
various kinds. For several years the 
price charged was ten dollars a thousand 
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A GROUP-OF ADVERTISEMENTS USED BY THE CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK IN ITS NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


cubic feet, and in addition there was a 
charge for rental of the meters and fix- 
tures. In the course of thirty years, the 
cost had been reduced to three dollars per 
thousand cubic feet. In 1860 the New 
York Gas Company had 496 cast-iron 
retorts under fire, six holders of 1,500,000 
cubic feet capacity and about 120 miles 
of mains. The company had 15,000 cus- 
tomers and 4,100 street lamps. This was 
the extent of the development in thirty- 
seven years. 

In the early days of the industry in 
New York City the companies received 
no revenue from by-products. There 
was no coal tar sold and the ammonia 
liquor was run into the river. The first 
sales of tar and ammonia were made in 
1868. 

The advent of the Welsbach burner in 
1885 gave a new impetus to the manu- 
facture of gas in New York. Previous 
to its invention five candles to the cubic 


foot of gas burned per hour was a very 
good average. Today it is quite easy to get 
twenty-five candles when the gas is burned 
in a perfectly constructed Welsbach burner, 
and though various modifications of burner 
and mantle have been proposed, the in- 
vention of Auer von Welsbach may be 
regarded as the most successful of all.the 
original ideas. 

The total number of gas meters in use in 
the Consolidated Gas Company system 
at the close of 1909 was 777,323. During 
the year the emergency department re- 
sponded to 1,582 night calls and 1,818 
day cafls. The work done during the past 
two years to prevent the freezing of services 
shows marked results by the following com- 
parison: frozen pipes in 1907, 44,000; 
1908, 12,206; 1909, 2,069. 

* * * 

The gas companies of New York have 
been apples of discord to quarrel over 
many times since the different franchises 
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were first granted. A complete history 
of these disputes would include daring 
enterprise and selfishness; large states- 
manship and blundering legislation; wise 
forecast and weak expedience; patriotic 
purposes and underhand methods; open- 
ness and intrigue; success and failure. 

The manager of a monopoly or a cor- 
poration enjoying and using a valuable 
franchise carrying great powers which 
the people think belong to them is placed 
in a position which is calculated to de- 
velop the bad traits of human nature. 
The people or their legislators improvi- 
dently granted in the past huge powers 
which are often beyond the reach of a 
reasonable Or proper regulation. There 
has been in New York, as in many other 
American cities, undisguised hostility on 
the part of the people toward public- 
utility companies, and many corporation 
officials think it is impossible to please 
them. They must earn dividends for 
their stockholders and they have grown 
to disregard the public and its interests. 
It is perhaps not strange that many leading 
citizens have demanded that corporations 
of a semi-public character shall adopt a 
higher and a better standard of service to 
the public and to their method of fulfilling 
the trust due to investors. It is apparent 
that men who realize these facts and 
who understand the attitude of people 
are now directing the affairs of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
City, as well as many of the biggest cor- 
porations in several other great American 
cities. Only such men can ever secure 
for a corporation popular admiration and 
respect. 

An interesting question discussed in 
New York at the present time is: What 
is a reasonable profit which a_public- 
utility company may earn on its invest- 
ment? There are many who assert that 
six per cent is sufficient, while a more 
liberal element maintains that eight per 
cent is not unreasonable. It is interesting 
to inquire what would have been the 
effect on industrial effort if state consti- 
tutions had provided that the builders of 
railroads, lighting plants and water works 
should be content with six or even eight 
per cent profit on their investments. 
Who would have dared to take such great 
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commercial risks, knowing that if the 
enterprise were successful only a small 
per cent of profit would be allowed? Had 
such a proposition been adopted, the im- 
mense railroad and public-service cor- 
poration development of this country, 
with profits of millions of dollars to the 
people to thousands to the corporations, 
would have been impossible. Even at 
this day nothing could retard the develop- 
ment of cities and states to a greater 
extent than to put such a rule into prac- 
tice. 

In dealing with the subject of rates or 
charges, the valuation of the investment 
of the corporation upon what it may 
receive a reasonable return, has, since the 
days of public-utility commissions, be- 
come a matter over which there is much 
dispute. As a basis for such valuation the 
Supreme Court in the Consolidated Gas 
case threw considerable light on the sub- 
ject. The Court established the propo- 
sition that it is the present value of the 
investment and not the original cost upon 
which the shareholders are entitled to a 
return. A very important question in the 
Consolidated Gas case was the basis upon 
which land owned by the company should 
be valued. The original cost, of course, 
was much below the present value. The 
Supreme Court held in effect that no 
right existed in the gas consumers of New 
York to use the land upon which the 
generating and distributing plants of the 
Consolidated Gas Company are estab- 
lished at any other valuation than such 
land could be leased or sold in the open 
market at the present time. Hence the 
increase on value of land, which is esti-° 
mated to be $7,000,000, belongs to the 
stockholders, and they are entitled to 
receive returns upon this added value the 
same as on any other asset. 

Another important question was de- 
cided by the Court—namely, that the 
franchises must be included with the 
tangible assets in order to determine the 
present value. There has recently been 
much dispute as to whether a corporation 
can attach any value to its franchises 
when determining its total assets in order 
to arrive at a reasonable rate for services 
so that fair returns on the total invest- 
ment may be secured. In the Consoli- 
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dated Gas case it was held that franchises 
are not mere personal rights or licenses; 
they constitute easements, an actual 
interest in the soil, and, as the court re- 
marked, “cannot be taken or used by 
others without compensation.” This de- 
cision should end some of the iridescent 
dreams of a great host of corporation 
enemies. 

A public-utility commission must not 
only see that exorbitant rates are not 
charged to the consumer, but should 
protect the stockholders of corporations 
against those who would confiscate the 
property of public-utility companies. 
Nearly forty years ago the highest court 
of the land decided that the state legis- 
latures could regulate the price of gas and 
could delegate such authority to the city 
councils. Some years later this decision 
was modified by a requirement that reason- 
able prices judicially determined were 
essential to such regulation. This being 
the law of the land it is incomprehensible 
that the public in many cities should so 
persistently rail at the consolidation of 
companies for the purposes of economy, 
or should clamor for competition. What 
would be a fair price if one company does 
all the gas business of a city would be far 
too low if the business were divided be- 
tween two or more companies. Menaced 
with the constant possibilities of clashes 
with opposing companies, public-utility 
corporations existing under such con- 
ditions must be rated as hazardous for 
invested capital instead of being a safe 
investment for banks and estates. 

To supply a city of nearly 5,000,000 
people with a commodity so necessary as 
illuminating and fuel gas requires most 
effective management if pleasant relations 
are to exist between distributor and con- 
sumer. It is certain that differences will 
arise and that anger and distrust will 
test the explanatory power of the corpo- 
ration officials. It is also inevitable that 
there will be an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction; but if there is a general belief that 
a public-service corporation like the 
Consolidated Gas Company so conducts 
its affairs that the majority of its patrons 
have no complaints. to offer and the mi- 
nority has its troubles investigated and 
speedily adjusted, something approxi- 
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mating perfection is attained. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company approaches this ideal 
a great deal nearer today than it ever has 
in the past. 

* * 

Because of differences in many details 
and conditions in different cities only 
general legislation with reference to the 
corporations is possible. This necessi- 
tates the exercise of much judgment by 
the officials of American cities, in whom a 
wide discretion is vested, and a liberal 
attitude must be shown on the part of 
corporation managers. When the Public 
Service Commission was created to super- 
vise the New York corporations, it was 
an innovation, and the policy of the com- 
missioners was of great concern not only 
to the public but to the public-utility cor- 
porations. At first the complaints which 
came to the commission from gas con- 
sumers in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx were particularly numerous, 
and many of them were couched in language 
that clearly indicated a very hostile 
feeling toward the corporation. Those 
from Brooklyn were not so numerous. 
During the past year, however, these con- 
ditions have been reversed and a remark- 
able change in the manner of the murmur- 
ings that come from patrons of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company is noticeable. It 
is very apparent that the company is 
using every possible means to serve the 
people faithfully and honorably, and 
greatly improved relations between the 
corporation and its customers have resulted. 
Perhaps the hostile feeling against the 
company four or five years ago culminated 
in the demand for a reduction in the price 
of gas; at any rate the reduced rate propo- 
sition would not have been pushed so 
vigorously had the pleasant relations of 
today existed when the subject was first 
agitated. 

While the people may abuse the cor- 
porations, few ever reflect that the stop- 
page or interference with a great public- 
utility company for a single day would 
seriously affect and embarrass the entire 
community in which it operates. Take, 
for instance, the possible suspension of 
operations by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany forasingleday. What a disturbance 
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of affairs in New York, and what hard- 
ships would follow to thousands of families! 
For eighty-seven years gas has been 
manufactuerd in the city of New York. 
First it was exclusively used as an illum- 
inant, but during later years its use for 
fuel purposes has become so popular that 
practically every householder relies en- 
tirely upon gas for cooking. The sudden 
suspension of the supply would cause not 
only great privation but would bring the 
wheels of industry to a standstill and de- 
prive thousands of employment. Of course, 
no one imagines that there will ever be a 
time when gas will not be ready to burn 
the moment the jet is turned. The 
oldest resident cannot recall a single in- 
stance when the gas companies of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx were out of com- 
mission. There are no tales of hardships 
handed down from parents to children 
which were caused by a shortage of gas. 
During the entire history of gas manu- 
facture in New York City there is no 
record of a failure in the supply. There 
can be no cessation; it is out of the ques- 
tion. The harvest may fail; the country 
may be at war or passing through a finan- 
cial crisis, but gas must be supplied with- 
out interruption. Coal may be scarce or 
plentiful; the price may be high or low, yet 
the amount needed must be secured 
somewhere and conveyed to the Con- 
solidated Gas Company’s works. Had 
the people of New York known how near 
they approached a gas famine in 1902 
there would have been widespread alarm. 
While the public was not aware of the 
exact situation the officials of the gas 
company were gravely concerned. The 
mines had closed down, caused by’a strike 
in the coal regions, and before the strike 
was settled the gas company was reduced 
to a two weeks’ supply of stored domestic 
coal, and was compelled to import from 
Wales at an immense cost. 

It will take 810,000 tons of coal and 
90,000,000 gallons of oil to furnish gas to 
the consumers of the Consolidated Gas 
Company in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx during the present year, 
and require 20,250 cars—which if in line 
would make a train 127 miles long—each 
carrying forty tons to convey the coal 
to New York City. Under the surface 
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of the streets and alleys of Manhattan 
and the Bronx is the largest gas main in 
the world, a part of the system which 
comprises 742 miles of mains and nearly 
1,000 miles of service pipes. 

* bd * 

In 1906 the Commission of Gas and Elec- 
tricity issued an order fixing the price of 
gas sold by the companies operating in 
Manhattan and the Bronx at eighty cents 
per thousand cubic feet. This order be- 
came an act of the legislature, both of 
which were contested by the Consolidated 
Gas Company and a suit was begun in 
the United States Circuit Court against 
the Attorney-General of the state of 
New York, District Attorney of New York 
County, the city of New York and the 
Commission of Gas and Electricity upon 
the ground that the statute and order 
were in violation of the United States 
Constitution. 

In June, 1906, an injunction was granted 
by Judge Lacombe which, pending the 
action, restrained the state and city 
officials from acting under the law and 
the order of the commission. The effect 
of the injunction was to restore the price 
of gas in Manhattan and the Bronx to the 
doliar rate and also to prevent the en- 
forcement of penalties for violation of 
the law. The difference in the amount 
collected between the old rate of one dollar 
and the eighty-cent rate was turned over 
to the custody of the court pending the 
final determination of the action. For 
nearly a year after the injunction was 
issued the case proceeded before a special 
master appointed to take testimony, 
make all needed computations and fully 
ascertain the facts. On December 20, 
1907, District Judge Hough filed a de- 
cision and opinion in favor of the gas com- 
pany. An appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
the decision of the lower court was re- 
versed. Pending the suit the difference 
between the eighty-cent and dollar rates, 
which was paid by gas consumers, amounted 
to nearly eleven million dollars. Of this 
$10,417, 121 was refunded to consumers in 
1909. 

As the eighty-cent rate was in effect dur- 
ing the year 1909 it is interesting to 
analyze the earnings and profits of the 
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Consolidated Gas Company during the 
year. The earnings of the company from 
its gas business during 1909, after deduct- 
ing the reserve for renewals and con- 
tingencies, amounted to $1,894,253.53. 
To this, for the purpose of determining the 
earnings applicable to the value, should 
be added the surplus earnings of the 
Astoria Light, Heat & Power Company, 
and the interest received on the invest- 
ment in that company, $855,314.63, mak- 
ing the total earnings for the year 1909 
$2,749,568.16. This is equivalent to 3.73 
per cent on the value of the tangible and 
intangible property employed in the 
manufacture and distribution of the gas 
sold by the company. 

The court held in the eighty-cent gas 
case that it was possible that a practical 
experience of the effect of the act by actual 
operation might establish the fact that the 
company could not obtain a fair return on 
the value of the property employed in the 
gas portion of its business, and if so it 
should have an opportunity of presenting 
its case again to the court. 

The idea held by many persons, and 
even suggested by the court, that the 
reduction in rates would result in an in- 
crease in consumption has been exploded, 
for a comparison of the average sales of 
gas per meter in use in 1909 with gas at 
eighty cents, with the average annual 
sales per meter in 1905, when gas was one 
dollar, shows that there was no difference 
in the average sales per meter. What 
additional sales were made were due en- 
tirely to the increased population and the 
consequent installation of additional me- 
ters, as the percentage of increase in the 
number of meters in use and the percent- 
age of increase in sales are identical. It 
is apparent that the company has failed 
to realize the advantage which it was 
claimed it would realize in the more 
liberal use of gas at the reduced price. 
Whatever increase in business the Con- 
solidated Gas Company may enjoy in the 
future will be due entirely to the increase 
in population of the city; no increase can 
be expected from the reduction in price. 
To hold its own in the average sales per 
meter, the company will have to promote 
to the greatest possible extent the use of 
gas for other than illuminating purposes. 
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The vigorous business methods intro- 
duced into the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany by President George B. Cortelyou 
have shown the people of New York that 
he considers their confidence one of the 
company’s most valuable assets. He be- 
lieves that a big corporation rightly con- 
ducted is entitled to the friendship of 
those whom it is trying to serve. These 
facts are put plainly to the people of 
New York: “Your gas company in- 
vites just criticism and suggestions. It 
is eager to render the most efficient service 
at all times, and asks your co-operation. 
It will treat you fairly always.” 

This manifestation of interest in the 
consumers’ welfare has won the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company a host of friends. 
Whatever matters may come before the 
people or the Public Service Commission 
pertaining to the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany will, while the present degree of 
harmony prevails, be considered and 
treated without prejudice or animosity. 

* 7 % 


A conspicuous feature of the modern 
methods of corporation management, as 
exemplified by the Consolidated Gas 
Company is the interest the company mani- 
fests in its employes, which is well worth 
the consideration of other corporations, 

The company maintains for its employes 
what is called the Mortuary Fund. Each 
member pays fifty cents a month, and at 
death his beneficiaries receive the sum of 
$300. Toward this fund the company 
contributes one-half of the amount paid 
in by the employes as dues. 

There is also a Friendly Aid Fund for 
the benefit of the employes—into which 
each erhploye pays thirty cents a month. 
For this amount the member is entitled 
during sickness or disability to $6 each 
week for twelve weeks in any one year. 
The company also contributes one-half 
of the amount paid in by the employes as 
dues, and also pays the salaries, expenses 
and medicines of the physicians who at- 
tend the sick members of the society. 
Membership in these organizations is 
wholly voluntary. 

Employes who give thirty-five years of 
service are, if incapacitated for further 
work, entitled to be placed on the super- 
annuated list and receive a pension for 
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life. The company also pursues a liberal 
policy in the matter of vacations or ab- 
sence on account of sickness. 

It would be difficult to find a clearer or 
fairer analysis of the present day corpor- 
ation problem than that. expressed by 
George B. Cortelyou, president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, who said: 

“In the industrial life of today, ‘the 
old order passeth.’ With the increase of 
population and diversification of trade 
and commerce have come new conditions 
in the business world, and the producer 
and the consumer must realize, if they 
have not already done so, the necessity 
of readjusting their relations toward each 
other, as the volume of business grows and 
the complexities of industrial life multiply. 
Between what we call private business 
and that of the public-utility corporation 
there has naturally developed a much 
clearer definition than was the case for- 
merly. To the corporation which has been 
granted certain privileges to be used not 
only for its own profit, but especially the 
public benefit, have come new obligations, 
or, if that be not a strictly accurate state- 
ment, then Jet us say there has come a 
new sense of responsibility. < 

“T am convinced that not a little of the 
misapprehension in the public mind is 
wearing away and that with greater 
publicity as to the details of manufacture, 
both of the product itself and the appli- 
ances through which its use is made 
available, and with the business manage- 
ment of companies grounded in the old, 
old principles of integrity and fair dealing, 
our pubiic utilities will become such in 
fact as well as in name. 

“You put the people in a position to 
be just and fair when you are frank with 
them. They know that men cannot be 
expected to engage in any industry, that 
capital is not attracted to business under- 
takings, unless a fair profit is assured, and 
unless initiative and inventive genius and 
business sagacity shall have ample room 
for their expression and for their reward. 
Great as is America among the commercial 
nations of the world we shall yet stifle 
her growth and injure her producers and 
consumers alike if we put too severe 
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restrictions upon these elements essential 
to her prosperity. Let there be the safe- 
guards of regulation or supervision, or 
whatever may be the designation of that 
official oversight which honest men need 
not fear and which, if intelligently and 
fearlessly exercised, will do justice to 
corporation and citizen alike. But let 
it be clearly understood that supervision 
does not mean management and that you 
cannot put unjust burdens or unjust 
limitations upon the corporation and at 
the same time exact the best service and 
the lowest rates. Speaking broadly, I 
firmly believe that, in the first instance, 
the public is much more concerned with 
the character of service it receives than 
with the precise rate it pays for such 
service; and I wisk that in the proper 
regulation of our corporations this con- 
sideration might receive greater weight. 

“What I am saying is certainly plain 
enough to admit of no misconception, but 
I will put it in another form to make 
misunderstanding impossible. What the 
public wants and must and will have, are 
efficient service, fair and impartial treat- 
ment, and such degree of publicity of 
corporate business affairs as will leave 
no reasonable men in doubt that the re- 
lation between the corporation and the 
public is one consistent with the rights of 
both. I believe that immeasurably the 
greatest immediate benefit that can come 
to public-utility corporations will be 
through taking the people into their 
confidence. When they have done this 
they have impregnable ground from which 
to defend themselves against unjust attack. 
« ‘Then there is the employes’ part in 
the business. Good business management 
presupposes such regard» for the welfare 
of employes, such recognition of their 
loyalty and efficiency as can properly be 
given, and the encouragement of such 
friendly competition as shall draw out 
the best in the individual worker, make 
him realize that his work counts, that he 
has his place to fill, and that, while he 
may be only a part of a great machine, 
still a portion of the business success and 
the public regard are due to his own 
efforts.” 





































A SONG OF THE SEA 








O GIVE me a song or a tale of the sea,— 
Of waves running high and of winds blowing free! 

With a gale on the quarter, the reefs far to lee, 

At the helm of a good ship is where I would be, 


Far, far from the shadow that darkens the shore; 
Released from the spectres that knock at the door 
Of my heart and awaken sad mem’ries of yore, 
Shall I be if I roam the wild seas evermore. 


Then out where the green fields roll unfenced and wide; 
Away where all sorrow is flung overside; 

Far over the shelt’ring horizon to glide 

In the path of the moon,—there is where I would bide! 


















So, give me a song or a tale of the sea,— 
Of waves running high and of winds blowing free! 
With a gale in the rigging that whistles with glee, 
On the deck of a good ship is where I would be! 






































First Aid to the Injured 
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PART I 


INCE the earliest days of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and even 
previous to that period, we 
find evidences of knowledge of 

First Aid to the Injured. The old story 
of the Good Samaritan, in ancient biblical 
history, is one of the oldest evidences of 
First Aid to the Injured on record. Even 
the American In- 
dian, who was de- 
pendent entirely 
upon his own re- 
sources, has left 
behind him evi- 
dences of his 
knowledge of First 
Aid methods, and 
while they were 
crude, yet they 
were in many in- 
stances efficient. 
In modern times, 
on account of the 
large increase in 
the use of railroads, 
electricity and 
complicated ma - 
chinery, we are 
daily reminded of 
the terrible and 
appalling loss of 
human lives, and 
the crippling and 
maiming for life 
of many others. 
In many instances, 
of course, such 
results are un- 
avoidable, but in 
others the loss of 
life and limb is due 
purely to careless- 
ness and might be 
avoided. Most of 


Epitor’s Note: 








the railroads and factories are now install- 
ing every possible protection and safe- 
guard for the protection of the public and 
their employes in order to minimize ac- 
cidents as far as possible. 

Statistics prove that more people are 
killed and injured every year in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world. 

With these facts 
before us, is it not 
well that the pub- 
lic at large should 
have some knowl- 
edge as to what to 
do and how to do 
it, in cases of ac- 
Cidents and emer- 
gencies, while 
awaiting the ar- 
rival of a physician 
in order to prevent 
loss of life and to 
alleviate human 
suffering as much 
as possible? 

First Aid to the 
Injured is intended 
to instruct laymen, 
such as policemen, 
firemen, automo- 
bilists, factory fore- 
men and superin- 
tendents, railroad 
employes, soldiers 
and others, who 
are being constant- 
ly brought in con- 
tact with injuries 
and emergencies, 
what to do in the 
interval while 
awaiting the ar- 
rival of a physician. 


Lhis series of articles written by one of the most eminent physicians in Boston should be 


read and re-read. To remember just how to do things in an emergency often means the saving of life. Be 


prepared, is the watchword of modern times. 


‘ 
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It is not intended in any way to supplant 
the professional services of the physician, 
and if such a view is taken of the subject, 
then the value of First Aid is entirely 
lost. In all instances of severe injuries 
the very first First Aid rule laid down is 
to send for the nearest physician at once 
and notify him of the nature of the injury, 
so that he may come prepared to treat 
the case properly. The greatest value of 
First Aid is in those cases where accidents 
happen in places at some distance from 
large centers, where sometimes it means 
waiting an hour or more for the arrival 
of a physician, and in the meantime, unless 
someone is present who is capable of 
rendering intelligent First Aid, the results 
are oftentimes fatal. Every person of 
course is not capable of rendering First 
Aid; some persons are so sensitive and 
susceptible to the sight of blood and the 
suffering of others that they collapse and 
are soon in a condition requiring First 
Aid treatment themselves. First Aid re- 
quires a cool and collected mind, intelli- 
gence, quick thought and resourcefulness. 

The story of the tramp is recalled who 
in his better days ‘had attended a medical 
school for a short time. He found a fellow 
tramp alongside the railroad tracks with 
one leg cut off, bleeding to death. In- 
stantly it recurred to him that he re- 
membered that by applying pressure to 
the main artery of the leg he could stop 
the bleeding, so he pulled off his suspenders 
and improvised a tourniquet, put it around 
the leg, stopped the flow of blood and 
saved the life of his companion. 

During the Nineteenth Century various 
societies were formed for the instruction 
and rendering of First Aid by St. Johns of 
England, St. Andrews of Scotland, and 
later the various Red Cross Societies of 
the different European nations, and they 
all rendered valuable service in the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Crimean War, and the 
Boer War. In the United States various 
societies have been organized along similar 
lines to those of foreign countries, among 
them the Boston Society of Instruction 
in First Aid, the New York First Aid 
Society; and recently the American Red 
Cross, with our President Taft as presi- 
dent, and Miss Mabel Boardman, have 
started to spread the good work all over 
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the country. In many of the large cities, 
police and firemen are instructed in First 
Aid, and in the writer’s experience many 
instances have come to his notice where 
First Aid has been the means of saving 
life. Where I have had the pleasure of 
giving these lectures, each pupil is given 
a copy of my book, “First Aid to the 
Injured,’”’ and the lectures follow the text 
of the book. In writing this series of 
articles, I will endeavor to follow along 
the lines of a course of instruction in First 
Aid to the Injured, and will bring out the 
most important subjects which one is 
liable to meet with in everyday life. 


* * * 


Circulation of the blood, bleeding and its 
treatment, application of a tourniquet.—The 
blood vessels, which carry the blood to 
the different parts of the body, are the 
heart, the arteries, veins and capillaries. 
The heart is about the size of the fist 
doubled up, located on the left-hand 
side of the chest. In a perfectly normal 
healthy adult the heart beats on an average 
of about seventy-two times to the minute. 
In most people, particularly those not too 
stout, the heart may be felt and seen beat- 
ing on the left side of the chest, between 
the fifth and sixth ribs, about an inch and 
a half below and to the right of the left 
nipple. This is an important thing to 
remember, because in many cases of serious 
injuries the person may be unconscious 
and pulseless, and by being able to know 
the exact location of the heart beat, you 
can determine whether the person is 
dead or not. 

The knowledge of knowing how to stop 
bleeding in cases of severe injuries where 
a leg or an arm is cut off is, in the writer’s 
opinion, one of the most important things 
in First Aid, and for that reason one should 
know whether the bleeding comes from 
arteries or from veins, as the treatment 
differs essentially. Always remember that 
blood coming from the arteries is bright 
red in color and that it spurts out with 
each beat of the heart, while in the case 
of blood flowing from the veins it is much 
darker in color and instead of coming out 
in spurts, it flows out slowly and steadily. 

How to stop bleeding.—Bleeding from 
any portion of the external part of the 
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body can be stopped either by direct 
pressure on the cut or bleeding vessels 
by means of a clean, sterilized compress, 
such as are found in all First Aid packages, 
or by means of the tournicset. Such 
First Aid packages as I refer to are those 
used by the United States Army, manu- 
factured by Johnson & Johnson, and can 
be obtained at any drug store or direct 
from the manufacturers. 

Don’t forget to notice whether the bleed- 
ing comes from the arteries or the veins; 
if from the veins and small arteries, all 
that is needed is compression as above 
suggested. When, however, a leg or an 
arm has been cut off and the bleeding is 
profuse from both the arteries and veins, 
then the proper thing to do is to apply a 
tourniquet between tlie cut and the heart, 
as far up on the arm or leg as possible. 
In emergency anything that comes to 
hand may be improvised for a tourniquet, 
such as a handkerchief, necktie, sus- 
penders, garter, rubber tubing; in fact, 
anything that may be tied and firmly 
twisted and yet is not so stiff and hard as 
to cut into the skin. By referring to il- 
lustration No. 1, you will find the name 
and location of the most important blood- 
vessels and the proper place to apply 
pressure and the tourniquet. To more 
fully illustrate the treatment of bleeding 
from the legs, should a leg be cut off, the 
dangerous bleeding would come from the 
arteries, and the proper treatment would 
be to compress the main artery by means 
of a tourniquet; but suppose you had to 
treat a case where a varicose vein of the 
lower leg had broken and the person was 
bleeding very profusely, would you apply 
a tourniquet in this case? By no means; 
as the blood is coming from the veins all 
that would be necessary would be to apply 
a compress firmly over the ruptured blood 
vessel and bandage firmly. 

Internal bleeding occurs from the nose, 
mouth, throat, lungs and stomach. Nose- 
bleed is usually the result of some injury 
to the mucous membrane of the nose, 
following a blow on the nose, sometimes 
from blowing the nose too hard and some- 
times without any known cause, usually 
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from one nostril, and generally stops of 
itself; sometimes, however, it is very pro- 
fuse and even dangerous. 

Treatment.—Unloosen all tight clothing 
about the neck, elevate and throw back 
the head, expose the patient to the cool 
fresh air, telling him to take long breaths; 
raise the hands above the head; make 
applications of cracked ice to the nose 
and back of neck; application of any cold 
object to the back of neck, such as a chain, 
keys, etc. Various solutions may be 
snuffed up the nostrils, such as alum and 
water, one teaspoonful of alum to a glass 
of water, vinegar and water, or witch- 
hazel and water are also useful. Some- 
times a stiff piece of paper, folded together 
and pressed firmly against the gum, under 
the upper lip, will control the bleeding. 

Bleeding from the lungs may come from 
a broken rib puncturing the lung, but it is 
as a rule very slight and requires no treat- 
ment, except to have the broken rib at-’ 
tended to by a competent surgeon. Bleed- 
ing from the lungs usually occurs in cases 
of consumption, where the blood vessels 
in the lungs become involved in the dis- 
eased condition. Blood from the lungs 
is coughed up and is usually bright red 
and frothy. 

Treatment.—Make the person lie down, 
with head raised by a pillow; keep him 
in a quiet and darkened room. Cold may 
be applied to the chest by means of ice 
bags, also allow the person to suck cracked 
ice. Notify the person’s family and send 
for the usual medical attendant if pos- 
sible. 

Bleeding from the stomach occurs 
either as a result of ulcer or cancer of the 
stomach, and the blood is vomited up, 
instead of being coughed up, as in bleeding 
from the lungs. The amount of blood 
vomited is usually a pint or more, whereas 
in bleeding from the lungs, the amount 
is small. Color is usually very dark, 
sometimes black and looks like coffee 
grounds. The treatment of this condi- 
tion is practically the same as from the 
lungs, except that the ice-bag should be 
applied over the stomach instead of over 
the chest. 


(Continued next month) 











GOLFER and a Baseball Fan were arguing like’ mad 
On the respective merits of each game—both good and bad. 
“Look here, I tell you what I’ll do!’’ cried one, with heat aflame, 
“Tl take a baseball and a bat, and beat you at your game!” 


“Agreed!”’ the other acquiesced. ‘Select your bat and ball; 
I'll meet you on the clubhouse green—we’ll settle it for all.” 
Upon the tee the warriors met, and at the battle call 

The Golfer swung his driver—and the Batter struck his ball. 


Across the tufted course each flew, o’er bunker and o’er hill, 
One caddie chased the baseball, and another chased the “ pill.” 
They came at last to the first hole; the Golfer putted true; 

A croquet mallet served the Fan to send his ball in, too. 

















A crowd attracted by the match had gathered in their wake, 

To give advice a-plenty—which the players did not take. 

A ‘“foozle’’ here, a foul tip there, quite evened up the score 

Until the last hole of the course was reached; they hollered ‘‘Fore!”’ 


The Golfer made a mighty swing, and drove his pillet far— 

It rolled up to the last hole’s “‘lip,” and needed but a jar. 

The batter now threw up his ball. A whack—a mighty shout— 
The baseball landed in the hole, and “‘touched”’ the golf ball—out! 


Into the clubhouse then they went; a toast drank one and all: 
“Oh, here’s to Golf, but drink we first to th’ good old bat and ball!’’ 
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- The Pllfering 


TROLLEY 
CONDUCTOR 


HisVaried Stunts to Beat the System 
by J-Bernard Lynch 


Author of ‘“‘Trolley Tales‘ 


NOTE:—It is neither because I wish to glorify the pilfering conductor, or convey the thought 
that the rank and file are lacking in honesty that I presume to discuss the street car man’s various 
methods of misapplied genius, but rather to impress my sincerity of purpose in depicting every 


phase of street car life, as an ex-conductor. 


I should feel guilty of great injustice if I did not state it here as my honest belief that the dis- 


honest conductor 1s the rare exception, 


With the street car man there can be no compromise with honesty: he either is, or he is not. 
And that the average conductor is honest, is a fact I am willing to attest to with the assurance of 
one who has truly pulsed the undercurrent of street car life. 
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“DANDY DAN’S 


URING my first year of service 

I formed the acquaintance of 

one of the cleverest pilferers 

that ever donned a conductor’s 

uniform. His career as pilferer extended 

a brief eight months, but, brief though it 

was, it was regretfully remembered by 

the company—a regret that they were un- 

able to discover his genius at an earlier 
date. 

In the lobby where the conductors con- 
gregate he was known as “Dandy Dan,” 
and in many ways the title good-naturedly 
thrust upon him"by fellow-workers proved 
to be wonderfully appropriate. 

He was of inventive turn of mind, and 
his patent—used in many cities, to good 
advantage—while considered the most 
marvelous of its kind, will never receive 
the approbation of street-car companies, 
or the applauding voice of posterity. 

In appearance it was a small box-like 
affair, in which was concealed a bell, toned 
and regulated to the same pitch and sound 
as the cash register bell. 


INVENTIVE GENIUS 


When anticipating a heavy trip ‘Dandy 
Dan” would purposely neglect to turn 
back the dial hand of the cash clock at 
the end of the line, and, before making the 
run, would insert his invention behind 
the cash register, so it was concealed from 
view. Then, by means of a short piece 
of dark twine, he would connect it with 
the cord that operated the cash clock. 

With the knowledge cf long and varied 
experience he knew the spotter rarely, 
if ever, glances at the cash clock; that he is 
generally satisfied all is well when he hears 
the cash bell ring for each fare collected. 

After a large number of passengers had 
boarded his car “‘Dandy Dan” would con- 
descend to ring up a few fares in a legiti- 
mate way—just for effect—then, deciding 
that the«company had all that was right- 
fully their portion, would lock the cash 
clock so it would not register, and then 
proceed to collect a few odd nickels for 
himself. 

It was always at this interesting period 
of his operations that he found exquisite 
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pleasure in gathering in the shiners, for 
to judge by his expression, joyful, there 
was valued appreciation for the op- 
portunity for doing business on the profit- 
sharing plan. 

With the little contrivance working 
to perfection, and other like conditions 
favorable, he was seemingly a zealous and 
hard-working conductor, so happily en- 
thused over the collection of nickels that 
he found it difficult to restrain the desire 
to make all of the passengers pay him 
twice. 

Each and every yank upon the bell cord 
brought sympathetic response from his 
little invention in the form of an imitation 
tinkle of the cash clock bell, and it might 
be well to add that each and every time 
the company was five cents to the bad. 


“Dandy Dan” had often declared a . 


passionate fondness for music—where there 
was a pleasing ‘‘cord’’—and often did he 
state it as his honest unbiased opinion 
that there was more harmony in the tinkle 
of his own little bell behind the cash clock, 
than there ever was, or ever will be, in a 
board of directors’ meeting. 

Every time the little bell rang its musical 
tribute to “(Dandy Dan’s” ingenuity, he 
was five cents to the good. The little in- 
vention melodiously responded to the tune 
of two thousand dollars—all told—then the 
company discovered his passion for bell 
harmony and advised him to go elsewhere 
to finish his musical education. 


CROCKER’S MEDIUM—A BROKEN “CHORD” 


There was another conductor who, 
unlike ‘“‘Dandy Dan,” displayed an utter 
disregard for harmony in his endeavors 
to secure unauthorized dividends. Be- 
cause of his unique method for obtaining 
results in the pilfering game he was christ- 
ened “Crocker of the broken cord.” 

Although unpardonably stupid in many 
things, he was blessed with the redeeming 
gift of originality. To credit one with 
being both stupid and original may appear 
strange, but Crocker was such a strange 
mortal it does not matter. 

To this extraordinary individual nothing 
appealed so strongly as a crowded car. 
First, for the very good reason—as he 
was wont to express it—‘‘a large number of 
passengers has a tendency to make me 
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think and act quickly,” and for the added 
reason, which, by the way, he never cared 
to admit, that he was unable to steal in 
the open without being called to account 
for the transgression. Be that as it may, 
Crocker was foxy and knew a much better 
way to make good, even though it might 
be deemed somewhat spectacular. 

Crocker’s exclusive reputation had made 
him an interesting celebrity and for the 
purpose of observing just how gracefully 
he could perform his register cord stunt, 
I made a trip with him. 

When I boarded he was silently viewing 
the prospects for a successful roundup. 
Not until the car had become crowded 
and standing room at a premium, did he be- 
gin his slow, methodical collection of fares. 

After the car had attained its highest 
rate of speed on the down grade and a . 
dozen fares had been taken up, I saw him 
stop suddenly, glance furtively around, 
then with quick, sly movement reach for 
the signal bell. 

In answer te his rapid manipulation of 
the cord three sharp bells sounded on the 
front platform. This is the conductor’s 
signal to the motorman for an emergency 
stop, and the driver, fearing some grim 
and terrible catastrophe, made the stop 
unusually abrupt. 

From the sudden application of the 
reverse power and pressure of the brake, 
the car momentarily seemed to rise in 
the air and then it came to a standstill 
with a nerve-racking jerk. 

The passengers, not expecting any such 
extraordinary behavior on the part of a 
peacefully-moving street car, did a flying 
wedge and centre rush movement towards 
the front door. According to Crocker’s 
reckoning, this was the psychological mo- 
ment, when everyone was excited, or ought 
to be, and where he was enabled to get 
in his fine work. 

Reaching for the register cord he gave 
it one sharp pull, breaking it close to the 
clock in such fashion that would not per- 
mit of its repair outside the company’s 
register department. 

Before starting an eventful trip of this 
kind, he would manage to cut the cord 
half-way through, at the place he desired 
it to break, so plans would not miscarry 
at the crucial moment. 
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With the clock out of commission he 
proceeded to punch all fares received on 
his day card. This is ordered by the com- 
pany when the register is disabled but the 
circumstance is generally attended by 
considerable loss, for of this incident, or 
accident, the astute pilferer never fails 
to take advantage because he considers it a 
rare and safe opportunity for making good. 

“Just my wretched luck, confound it!’ 
said Crocker when he reached the rear 
platform. Notwithstanding, I was clearly 
unimpressed, for I knew he was chuckling 
to himself and blessing the broken cord 
with silent thought. 

Of course Crocker would punch every 
fare received on his day card honestly and 
accurately, but would as positively manage 
to lose that day card and substitute a 
new one, which he took particular care did 
not contain as many punch holes. On 
one occassion when the original. day card 
totaled a hundred punch holes, he sub- 
stituted one with only twenty in making 
returns, and, on reaching home he did not 
concern himself why he happened to be 
four dollars to the good. 

Twenty-eight cars with disabled cash 
registers were turned in within the period 
of four months, then the passengers began 
to notice that every time they rode with 
him something happened. Soon after, they 
entered complaints with the company 
against Crocker, whom they declared had 
an unpardonable weakness for giving his 
driver three bells and upsetting everybody 
in the car, without any reason, real or 
imaginary, for so doing. 

Just about this time the company of- 
ficials also noted his weakness, or strong- 
ness, for putting register clocks out of com- 
mission, so they assigned several spotters 
to his car, to learn if there was any method 
in his seeming madness. 

It took the inspectors just two days to 
discover why it was that the harmony of 
a short trolley ride had to be disturbed 
by a broken cord. 

One day later, Crocker received the 
company’s twenty-three signal for an im- 
mediate departure, by way of the path 
where goeth all the unrighteous. 


“SHADOW” PRINCE OF PILFERERS 
The craftiest and longest-lived pilfer- 
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ing performer in the inglorious galaxy of 
register clock manipulators, was a chap 
we will call “Shadow,” because it seems 
fittingly appropriate in view of the fact 
of his strong aversion for the bright light 
of honest inquisition, and for the reason 
that for two long years his method of 
procedure remained—to the company 
and its school of skilful spotters—a secret 
deep and fathomless as the bottomless 
pit and as evanescently elusive as a winter 
moonbeam. 

“‘Shadow”’ was indolently indifferent to 
opportunity, honest or otherwise, while 
the bright sun of day cast its effulgent rays 
athwart the atmosphere, and what is an 
equally interesting fact, he never found 
pilferetical inspiration while the car was 
noisy with the plaints of disgruntled pas- 
sengers, or the click of the trolley on 
“‘crossed wires.” 

He liked solitude and was conservative, 
and went flitting about his peculating 
stunts only when the shadows of night 
had lowered to cover his operations. 

His two years of success in escaping 
detection was perhaps due to the fact that 
he was a man of technique; in other words, 
an expert watch and clock maker. Two 
things had impelled his donning of a con- 
ductor’s uniform, because he found it 
pleasantly remunerative, and for the more 
important reason that he needed the money. 

One day, or rather one night, he lin- 
gered too long and lovingly over the cash 
clock, which resulted in thé repair man in 
the car house finding traces that indi- 
cated that someone, unknown, was trifling 
with its inner organs. 

His suspicions were promptly reported 
to the division superintendent, and, after 
a consultation of officials extra spotters 
were employed for the purpose of learning 
the identity of the presumptuously in- 
quisitive one who wanted to get, literally, 
on the inside of things. 

After two weeks of energetic endeavor, 
the spotter shylocks reported: ‘nothing 
doing.” 

Greatly perplexed, the officials appealed 
to the repair man, and then, he too, hit 
the trail. After three days of careful co- 
operation with the station starter, he found 
the light of several clues pointed ‘‘Shadow- 
ward.” 
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As a result the officials started to unearth 
“Shadow’s” shining record. Among the 
references that had been given them one 
was found that stated in glowing terms 
that “Shadow” was an expert watch and 
clock maker, with this added intelligence: 
“We cheerfully recommend him to anyone 
whose clock should need attention.” 

After absorbing this startling bit of 


news, the officials looked wise, exchanged - 


significant winks and forthwith got busy. 
And, as a result of their generous atten- 
tions, “Shadow” was granted a perpetual 
audience of four spotters on every trip for 
a whole week. 

Notwithstanding that their efforts were 
applied with the utmost secrecy, the con- 
ductor—perhaps, by some indefinable in- 
stinct—had become aware that he was a 
sudden source of interest to the company’s 
operators, for he went about his duties 
with added cheerful equanimity, and with 
his usual smiling face a veritable sunburst 
of happiness. 

There were times while passing leisurely 

through the car, that he would stop sud- 
denly before the cash clock to gaze at it 
with tender, thoughtful expression, and 
the spotters, experiencing a feeling of 
happiness and with eyes that could not 
conceal their deep and kindly interest, 
would give him rapt, sympathetic atten- 
tion. 
It was usually at this interesting period 
that ‘“‘Shadow” would exercise the happy 
prerogative of changing his mind and pro- 
ceed to the collection of fares, as if he 
never knew, or didn’t care that there was 
such a thing as a cash clock. And then 
the spotters, realizing that their fondest 
hopes had floated off into immaterial 
vapor, would frown their disappointment 
with dark, baleful glances, and with mental 
unanimity assume “Shadow” was an ag- 
gravating individual. 

During the second week the number 
of spotters was increased to eight, and 
“Shadow” appeared to display propor- 
tionate appreciation for the extra con- 
sideration bestowed on him. They rode 
with him for four weeks, watched him 
closely at the end of the tine, and even went 
so far as to stolidly sit out the five minutes’ 
wait between trips; but they might have 
enjoyed a quiet smoke in the woods and 
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learned as much there, for—as it was 
afterwards proven—‘‘Shadow” never 
bothered his clock at the end of the line 
except to set it back for the return trip. 

The company finally issued an order for 
the recall of the extra spotting squad, and 
soon after, “Shadow” got busy with the 
clock again. 

The lay mind might perhaps conceive 
the idea that the company’s easiest method 
to solve the problem would have been to 
discharge ‘‘Shadow,” but those familiar 
with their procedure in a case of this kind 
know it is policy. to first discover the man’s 
system, to protect themselves against a 
repetition of the offense by other men. 

Without losing interest in “Shadow” 
the company decided to give over the 
solution of the vexing problem to the 
register man, who declared he felt it in 
his bones there was something amiss, and 
experienced an equal certainty he could 
learn just what that something was. 

One eventful evening the register man 
boarded “‘Shadow’s” car at Grove Hall 
station. After glancing stealthily up at the 
cash clock and making note, mentally, of 
its whole number or continuous reading, 
he took up a position on the front platform. 
Several spotters, presumably acting under 
his orders, also noted the reading of the 
cash register and left the car. 

The situation began to take on an in- 
teresting aspect, but “Shadow” appeared 
sublimely indifferent and went merrily 
about the collection of his fares as soon as 
the car had started upon its journey. 

Gradually the number of passengers 
grew less with each succeeding stop, until 
Franklin Park was reached and the two 
remaining passengers inside the car-had 
alighted. It was “‘Shadow’s” custom to 
inspect the front platform when the car 
had reached the park, but on this evening 
did not deem it worth while.and, as a result, 
did not see the register man standing there 
at attention behind the drawn curtains. 
He thought he had again found the blessed- 
ness of absolute solitude and upon his 
face there came the expression of satisfied 
self-content. The register man, noting 
this, seemed somewhat satisfied too. 

As the car started upon its fifteen 
minute run to Mattapan “Shadow” stood 
motionless on the platform lost in blissful 
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reverie, and gazing dreamily off to the 
murky, moving shadows of the wood. 

The register man, peering from under the 
curtain, impatiently registered a few in- 
articulate cuss words, when he realized 
that, instead of getting down to business, 
“Shadow” was peacefully enjoying the 
kaleidoscopic panorama of nature’s budding 
beauty, and lending an indulgent ear to the 
bullfrog’s rasping roar of welcome to 
Spring. 

After satisfying himself that the motor- 
man’s attention was centred on the scin- 
tillating beams of the headlight on the 
track ahead and that the ‘opportune 
moment had arrived, the conductor moved 
quickly inside the car. Stopping before 
the cash clock, near the front door, from 
his hip pocket he drew a small leather case 
and spread the contents upon the cushioned 
seat. The register man from his point 
of vantage looked enviously but with dis- 
approval upon a fine collection of watch 
and clock making tools. 

For a moment the conductor regarded 
the register with a stern, professional 
air, then with the aid of several small 
pointed tools, he succeeded in prying it 
open. This accomplished, he began the 
operation upon its delicate organic parts 
with business-like method. 

Keenly alive to the situation, the 
register man realized he would be unable 
to view the interesting spectacle from the 
front platform without having his presence 
detected, so awaiting his opportunity as 
the car slowed down for the regulation full 
stop at Morton Street, he jumped quickly 
off the front step and swung stealthily 
on at the rear platform. After noting that 
his act had passed unobserved, he crouched 
in kneeling posture and with eyes glued 
to_the glass of the door, intently watched 
the efforts of the man within. 

In another brief interval the car had 
attained its highest rate of speed and then 
“Shadow’s” movements became more ani- 
mated. As the car plunged into the deep 
darkness ahead, the conductor also plunged 
—into the deeper and darker mysteries 
of the cash clock. The impressive silence 
was broken only by the whirling of the 
motor, singing soothingly underneath; 
the intermittent blue flashes of “juice” 
from the feed wire above and—the un- 
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important whispered imprecation of the 
register man as he painfully shifted from 
one tired knee to the other. 

“Shadow” took the clock affectionately 
by the hand, looked smilingly up into its 
face and then proceeded to tickle it with 
such delicate and artistic touch that out 
of sheer good nature it consented to move 
back two hundred fares in his favor. 

Then, as if with sudden, joyous ap- 
preciation, he sought to outdo the bull- 
frog’s welcome to spring by singing several 
welcomes to the several springs within 
the clock. A particularly vivacious rendi- 
tion of his favorite song—‘‘There are 
moments when one likes to be alone”— 
enlivened the somnolent summer atmos- 
phere. The exultant strains floated airily 
out through the open door of the car and 
lingered insinuatingly about the ears of 
the crouching register man. 

As the car started upon the last half 
mile of its journey, “Shadow” placed the 
final artistic touches on the clock with 
the result that it again presented a sober, 
innocent face. His excellent collection 
of trifling tools was calmly stowed away, 
and then with joyous confidence he ad- 
dressed the empty air. 

“Ten dollars in ten minutes,” he noted 
aloud, ‘‘I guess that’s going it some!”’ 

The register man—who also though® it 
“a going sum’’—saw “Shadow” approach- 
ing the rear platform and suddenly de- 
cided that he must be going some too. 

The car, as it coasted down the incline, 
was bowling along at a merry pace, and 
the register man, when he realized the 
danger of leaping from the platform at 
that moment, hesitated. Then when he 
saw the conductor peering out at him, 
his eyes flashing an ominous glint, he 
speedily chose the softest place in the 
muddy embankment, and jumped. 

A few minutes later he arose with a 
labored effort and painfully limped off 
in search of the nearest telephone. 

For “Shadow” there was an unusual 
welcome awaiting upon his return to 
Grove Hall. Several officials hastened 
to pay their respects—in no uncertain 
tones—and then to the superintendent, 
they ordered him to report at once. 

With retort courteous and bowing low, 
“Shadow” left the car. 
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To the conductors’ lobby he hurried, 
to make up his receipts for the day while 
from his handsome face there exuded a 
grim, ironical smile. And he still smiled 
grimly, as he deposited the receipts in the 
company’s safe. 

Then after viewing the car house and 
environs with an amused air, he walked 
leisurely off; but not toward the “‘super’s”’ 
office. “Shadow” had no particular liking 
for inquisitive division superintendents, 
and he hated painful interviews, so 
“Shadow” vanished. 


“HAPPY’S’? UNHAPPY FATE 


The pilferers’ stunts, as a rule, do not 
impress the street-car officials as very 
humorous, yet I have in mind an instance 
where they smiled broadly at the plight 
of one misguided conductor, whom they 
succeeded in beating at his own game. 

This man—nicknamed ‘‘Happy”—had 
toured the states, and had played the role 
of green conductor in every city of im- 
portance, for the sole and unrighteous 
purpose of reducing the profits of street- 
car companies. 

His method was the forcing of the cash 
clock on late trips, and he operated at the 
end of the line when there was no one 
about to observe his movements. After 
blinding the scruples of his driver with the 
lure of lucre, he would post him as sentry 
outside the car, and then proceed to beat 
the clock out of one hundred fares, or 
more. 

At that time, the whole number of con- 
tinuous reading of the cash registers never 
exceeded 999, after which the registration 
of another fare brought it back to 0. 

If the whole number of his clock hap- 
pened to be 500, and he felt the need of 
extra money, he would start registering 
fares at the rate of eighty a minute until 
the reading reached 999, then 0, and con- 
tinuing until it was 400; 100 less than the 
original 500. By accomplishing this, he 
had 100 fares less to make returns for and 
in consequence five dollars richer. 

The third night he operated on the clock 
it rained heavily, and gave to the vicinity 
such a lonesome aspect that he did not 
consider it necessary for the driver ta 
stand guard outside. To a five-minute 
perusal of the newspaper the motorman 
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settled down instead, and “Happy” 
started to put the clock through its paces. 
It was during this peaceful interval that 
a stockholder, living nearby and passing 
near the car on his way home, overheard 
the register bell sending forth its joyful 
tidings. 

With ear to such sounds attuned—the 
result of constant effort to prevent con- 
ductors beating him out of his full share of 
dividends—he paused to listen with sur- 
prise and wonder. He had always enter- 
tained the unjust belief that conductors 
performed on the clock only when they 
felt obliged to, and if allowed to exercise 
their own discretion the register would 
grow rusty for want of use, so he felt 
certain something was amiss. 

He approached the car silently and 
peered inside, and the scene made him 
stare aghast. The motorman had cast 
aside his paper and was jigging the rollick- 
ing step of the sailors’ hornpipe, while the 
conductor, smiling indulgently upon his 
efforts, played him musical accompaniment 
on the cash clock bell. 

The stockholder gazed with awe on 
what he thought to be a weird and unusual 
spectacle, and after deciding both men were 
crazy and liable to be violent at any 
moment, he fled wildly toward home. 

Visions of dancing motormen and 
foolish conductors, dissipating their weeks’ 


- salary on the cash register, that night dis- 


turbed his wakeful moments, but with the 
sober second thought of morning the men 
did not appear so irrational, and he hur- 
ried to the division superintendent to tell 
him his suspicions. 

The superintendent, after making note 
of incident, replied that he had known of 
men who had been similarly affected, but 
advised the stockholder not to concern 
himself further in the matter as he would 
have several specialists on the scene that 
evening to effect a cure. 

That night, as was customary, the 
driver went outside to attend his duties 
as sentry, and “Happy,” as was his wont, 
went inside to attend the clock. 

He first noted the continuous reading 
was 150 and then turned to watch the 
whirling register hand, as it made record- 
breaking revolutions in response to his 
deft manipulation of the cord. So en- 
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grossed in the effort did he become, that 
he did not hear his driver’s cry of warning 
or see the three spotters as they filed 
silently in and sat down. 

A moment later he thought he detected 
a light sound nearby and turned to note 
the cause. Three pairs of eyes returned 
his astonished gaze, then his hand dropped 
quickly from the register cord. 

It took him but a minute to recover his 
composure, but in the brief interval realized 
the continuous reading had been forced 
only to 800—and unless the operation 
was completed, he would have 650 fares 
to pay for. The mere thought of such a 
calamity made his breath come in labored 
gasps, as he demanded: 

“Where in the name of Caesar’s ghost 
did you folks spring from?” 

“The gloom without,” replied one of 
the trio, sotto voce. “It’s a nice evening, 
isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?’ returned “Happy,” acidly. 

There were a few moments of breathless 
silence, and for “Happy” a little gloom 
within. Then he spoke: 

“Say,” he said, “this car don’t go.” 

“Don’t go where?” 

“Don’t go anywhere!” 

“It may not go anywhere but the sign 
reads, ‘Dudley Street.’ ”’ 

There was another momentary silence. 
Then when “Happy” thought of the 650 
fares, his voice arose in angry exclamation: 

“Say, if you three guys don’t get off 
this car, Ill throw you off!” 

“Just try it!’ said one of the men 
testily. 

“Happy” might have made the endeavor 
had not the driver hastened in to remind 
him they -were two minutes behind the 
starting time, adding in an undertone it 
would be an easy matter to make up the 
loss of the 650 fares at the end of the line 
on the next trip. This timely suggestion 
appeared to have a reassuring effect upon 
the conductor, for without demurring 
further he gave the signal to start. 

That his three passengers were spotters 
and especially assigned to put the quietus 
on his pilferetical maneuvers, was a 
thought that did not occur to “Happy.” 
It is probable that, had any such suspicion 
been entertained, some grim expedient 
would have been adopted for making up 
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the loss of the 650 fares, before starting; 
but with the confidence of past successes 
he did not consider it possible that his 
hand could be called so early in the game. 

As the car neared Grove Hall, the smiles 
of the three passengers grew more ex- 
pansive, and “Happy,” unable to detect 
any humor in the situation, glared con- 
temptuously. 

The car slowed down at Grove Hall, 
the station’s starter boarded, and after 
taking the reading of the clock, smiled 
joyfully. He told “Happy” they would 
be pleased to see him in the office and 
smiled again. The conductor hastened 
to comply, and the spotters, with an effort 
to make the affair more merry, smiled 
him a farewell. 

The receiver looked up as he entered 
and beamed upon him with an expression 
gleeful, and then “Happy” said it was 
funny that everybody appeared happy 
save he. ' 

When the division superintendent with 
a broad grin attempted to tell him a funny 
story, the excess of mirth got on his nerves 
and made him mad. In angry tone he told 
the “‘super’”’ there was nothing very humor- 
ous about being fired and having to pay for 
650 fares. Unhappy “Happy” said it was 
no joke. 


THE STUNTS OF THE MELODIC QUARTETTE 


The foreman of the Forest Hills’ car 
barn possessed an unsatisfied longing for 
music—male quartette melody especially— 
and it was this weakness that assisted 
directly, or indirectly, in making possible 
one of the biggest frauds ever perpetrated 
against the cash clock system. 

This station, orice noted for its talented 
street-car men, boasted of a band of twenty 
pieces, but getting the men together for 
rehearsals proved such a strenuous under- 
taking that the leader resigned, and its 
disorganization soon followed. The musical 
muse, however, had to have an outlet 
somehow, for something seemed to exist 
in the Forest Hills’ atmosphere that im- 
pelled everybody to expression joyous 
in song. 

Two quartettes were organized to supply 
the ‘crying need and to voice the music 
of the soul in melody divine. One quar- 
tette composed of men scrupulously honest, 
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the other of conductors not so honest. 

With a view to harmony the discrimina- 
ting foreman worshipped at the shrine 
of the latter, and delighted in their rendi- 
tion of old and new songs in the dusk of the 
still summer evening. 

“Sing me the old songs,” he would im- 
plore, “I like the old songs best.” And, 
anxious to please, to his wishes they would 
accede generously. Like the wail of a lost 
soul their mournful strains would burst 
forth to greet long-suffering hearers, and 
to mingle with the clanging bells of in- 
coming cars, while, alone in appreciation, 
the foreman would stand as one trans- 
fixed—smiling in rapt admiration or lend- 
ing his uncertain voice to swell the har- 
mony. 

Enjoyment of the twilight hour with 
song soon became a habit with the foreman, 
‘and noting this, the unscrupulous quartette 
decided to benefit thereby. 

All cash clocks not in use at the car 
house were given to the care of the foreman, 
and these he guarded carefully to prevent 
their being tampered with or spirited off 
for base purposes. Unto his trust did he 
remain faithful until one evening that the 
unscrupulous quartette sang his favorite 
songs in the carhouse yard. The call of 
his loved strains he was unable to resist 
and hurried out to join them. In his 
haste the locking of the storeroom door 
was overlooked, and in consequence, the 
vast array of cash clocks remained un- 
guarded and accessible to those wishing 
to learn their undiscovered mysteries. 

This seemingly insignificant matter of 
neglect on the part of the foreman was a 
thing the quartette had been looking for- 
ward to with a deal of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

The quartette sang the old songs with a 
pathos that awed the neighboring tom- 
cats to silence, and, as usual, the impres- 
sionable foreman: was moved to reminis- 
cence. While they sang, they conveyed 
signals to three conductors among the 
audience; which were answered by gestures 
full of meaning. 

The foreman did not notice. His 
thoughts were above things commonplace, 
as he sought to recall—in all their departed 
glory—the dim vistas of the past when to 
him the world was young and full of joy. 
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He did not sing; he bubbled too full of 
sentiment to even whisper. 

While he contented himself listening 
to the quartette’s inharmonious harmony 
and to gazing with unseeing eyes into the 
nothingness of memory, the trio of con- 
ductors, appreciative only of the situa- 
tion’s practical possibilities, detached 
themselves from the group of onlookers 
and hurried inside the car house. 

Toward the storeroom they proceeded 
—where the cash clocks enjoy their tem- 
porary rest from service. At a cash clock 
that looked lonesome and least likely to 
be missed, one of the men gazed long and 
lovingly, and then it started to walk. 

The quartette’s echoing chorus, “How 
Can I Bear to Leave Thee,” penetrated 
the car barn and was borne to the ears of 
the intrepid trio, with the result that their 
movements became more animated as they 
hastened to get beyond sound of the 
pathetic strain. Even the cash clock ap- 
peared visibly affected, for its speed in- 
creased perceptibly as it headed for a 
convenient rear window of the car barn. 

All four reached the window simul- 
taneously, then the conductors obligingly 
helped the cash clock through and over 
the rough places in their speedy journey 
across lots. 

Toward the tall grass of the wood the 
cash clock was guided, and to the hot pace 
set in the two mile run the cash clock kept 
uncomplainingly until the party reached 
the grove at Hyde Park. Here the journey 
ended near a narrow lane—convenient 
to where the car stopped at the end of the 
line. 

Without further ceremony they dug 
a shallow grave, placed the clock in face 
downward, refilled the excavation with 
earth, and for the purpose of identification 
they erected a headstone of broken boughs 
and brambles. After these brief obsequies, 
they boarded a car and returned to the 
car house. 

The quartette, upon their arrival, were 
heroically endeavoring to sing “Absence 
Makes the Heart Grow Fonder,” so the 
trio called them off from further infliction 
on the neighborhood and then the entire 
seven repaired to a nearby furnished room 
to discuss the prospects. 

Plans were perfected so that each man 
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running on the Hyde Park line could sub- 
stitute the stolen clock for the regular car 
clock, and use it upon which to register 
fares. To facilitate matters, they had 
secured a key that would unlock the regular 
car clock so it could be removed from its 
fastenings, and the pilfered register at- 
tached instead. This plan was suggestive 
of a brain unusually fertile, for every de- 
tail had been perfected to prevent detec- 
tion, and to have dll fares registered on the 
stolen register revert to the treasury of 
the little company of seven. 

Next day they began to do business. 
One of the seven had charge of a car on the 
line and used the clock for three trips. 
A day later, two of the seven also used the 
stolen clock, one in the morning and one 
in the evening, and that evening the 
treasurer reported the day’s profits as 
$38.00. 

The gross receipts at the end of a week 
amounted to $360.00 and then a dividend 
was declared for each of the seven stock- 
holders. 

A few days later the company’s auditors 
reported a falling off in the receipts of cars 
running on the Hyde Park line—a week 
later, an increaséd shortage. Suspecting 
a “leak,” the officials delegated a small 
army of spotters to the Forest Hills station 
to locate the opening where the receipts 
were falling through. 

From that time on every car that left 
the Forest Hills station had a spotter 
aboard. The honest conductors soon 
realized that their movements were being 
closely watched and wondered why the 
efforts of the entire inspection department 
should be centered at that station. An 
atmosphere of mystery hovered every- 
where like an unseen but potent factor, 
and the. varied apprehensions of the men 
were discussed in guarded whispers. 

The seven schemers alone appeared un- 
disturbed. They continued to do business 
with an appalling boldness, and through 
the days of rigid inspection and sup- 
pressed excitement remained as placidly 
calm and cool as the cucumber on ice. 

The spotters gave their attention to 
the registration of fares on crowded cars— 
especially at stations where the most cash 
fares were collected—but neglected to 
inspect the woods at Hyde Park, so daily 
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burial and resurrections of the stolen cash 
clock continued uninterrupted. 

Three months elapsed, the loss of the 
cash clock had not been discovered, and 
the “‘leak”’ assumed such large proportions 
that it alarmed the officials and impelled 
the spotters to redouble their efforts. 

If a conductor using the pilfered clock 
suspected a spotter on the car, -fares 
greatly in excess of the number actually 
received would be registered, for the pur- 
pose of cajoling the inspector into the 
belief that he was unnecessarily appre- 
hensive. This plan for allaying suspicion 
had the desired result, for the spotters 
continued to report that all fares taken 
on the Hyde Park line were being faith- 
fully registered, while the little company 
of seven made rapid progression in adding 
to their bank account. 

From early spring to late fall, the fraud 
remained undiscovered; then there came 
a climax surprisingly sudden to all con- 
cerned. 

It was September and again the twi- 
light hour of song. To enjoy the cooling 
breezes, and to give vent to their harmonic 
outpourings, the foreman and quartette 
had assembled in the car-house yard. 

The quartette had improved with age, 
and from their blending voices the mourn- 
ful strain had entirely disappeared. The 
acquisition of added wealth sometimes 
impels one to sing more joyously and often, 
and to this may be ascribed the reason 
that the songs of the quartette rang un- 
usually joyous. 

To the task of singing ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer,” they applied themselves 
assiduously, with a depth of feeling that 
moved the susceptible foreman to tears 
and held spellbound scores of passing 
pedestrians. 

Responding to encore, they started to 
repeat the chorus when out of the gather- 
ing shadows there came a small boy. 
Haltingly first, then with boyish im- 
petuousness, he went toward them holding 
in his arms a sad and submissive-looking 
cash clock. Every one of the spectators 
started forward—staring. 

For a moment the quartette gazed with 
awe and wonder, then their recognition 
became instantaneous and complete. It 
was the cash clock they had been using 
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with such pleasing results! As a keener 
sense of the situation’s grim possibilities 
dawned upon them, their song died into 
a whisper followed by a silence that to 
them, at least, seemed rebukingly unkind. 

“Where did you find it?” gasped the 
foreman of the small boy. 

“Buried in a hole, up in the Hyde Park 
woods,” was the startling reply. 

The station’s starters and several uni- 
formed inspectors hurried to the scene, 
while upon the precocious youngster the 
quartette and their three accomplices 
cast glances of savage, hostile resentment. 

“This,” said one of the starters, dra- 
matically holding the clock aloft, ‘explains 
the long-continued peculations on the 
Hyde Park line. Let us find the conductor, 
or conductors, possessing the key to fit it, 
and we shall know the guilty ones!” 

Seven at least there were among his 
hearers that agreed with his theoretical 
summing-up, but the seven also concurred 
in the thought that the starter was 
monotonous and an awful bore because 
he employed needless eloquence in de- 
claiming facts that to them was a story old. 

Sevensheads bowed in sorrowful silence 
with the thought that the cash clock—un- 
fortunately for them—had arisen to its 
final resurrection, then as the last lingering 
glow of sunset shone down to bathe them 
in a repentant light, they marched slowly 
and sadly toward the bank of Stony 
Brook, into its black depths to hurl a key— 
the key that would have unlocked to the 
company the mystery that so long per- 
plexed them. 

That unguarded cash clocks will some- 
times stalk surreptitiously off into parts 
unknown the foreman has not forgotten, 
and the unscrupulous quartette still sing 
for him the old songs; but unto their 
melody has returned the longing strain— 
more infinitely pathetic than ever before. 


* * * 


There have been, and are now, other 
methods employed by the pilfering con- 
ductor in his dishonest efforts, but as they 
must all stand rigid test under the vigilant 
eye of the spotter, and for that reason 
sooner or later detected, they cannot be 
classed among the truly clever devices. 

The biggest and most successful schemes 
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to defraud have been those directed against 
the cash clock system—and the beating 
of the ticket system on long distance 
trolley lines that use “‘markers.”’ 

There is the pilferer whose success is 
dependent upon a rapid collection of 
fares, and an equally rapid manipulation 
of the register cord; for the purpose of 
disconcerting the spotter in his effort 
to keep a correct tally. This man operates 
on the assumption that the hand is quicker 
than the eye, and his length of existence 
depends on how speedily he can work 
and how well he can “‘cover up.” 

The long-service man that knows his 
regular riders and who is competent to 
decide when there is safe opportunity, 
jnanages to pilfer at least a dozen fares a 
day without being discovered, while the 
conductor who is obliged to take recourse 
to the time-worn subterfuge of ringing 
part of his fares on the signal bell—for 
want of knowing a better method—soon 
finds himself without a position. 

The exchange of eight-cent checks and 
the swapping of transfers are methods by 
which the petty pilferers operate, but the 
net results are small, and the clever man, 
for that reason, does not care to avail 
himself of the opportunity. 

Fraud by means of the transfer system 
has never been very remunerative or suc- 
cessful save in one instance, where several 
dishonest transfer men, co-operating with 
a number of conductors, sold them transfers 
for three cents each, which the conductors 
turned into the company as cash fares. 
On lines that have installed two clocks— 
one for cash fares and the other for transfers 
—this method to defraud is impossible. 

In hiring cenductors the green man is 
preferred by street-car companies, be- 
cause he remains longer immune from the 
malady of “short arm’’—/(lack of en- 
thusiasm in reaching for the register cord). 
This same green man from the country, 
overburdened with the sense of duty and 
the fear of being reported for stealing, 
will, in ringing up his fares, place himself 
on the short-end decision, with the result 
that in making up his returns for the day - 
he finds he has been beating himself. 

The more experienced man makes the 
company take the burden of doubt on 
the money question, for when he hesitates 
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on the register cord the stock-paying 
dividends are decreased materially. 

There are three types of pilferers: The 
man, who, though honest in all other things, 
revels in the opportunity to rob a corpora- 
tion; the conductor who steals in obedience 
to lifelong custom; and the one that 
pilfers to square accounts for being laid 
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Street-car officials, everywhere, are 
studying the question of how to lessen the 
opportunity given the conductor to steal; 
but despite their partially successful 
efforts the clever pilferer manages to 
find a way. 

“When” cry the officials, “shall we be) 
able to entirely prevent the pilferings of | 


the dishonest conductor?” And _ the 
derisive voice of the pilferer echoes in 
answer: ‘‘When?” 


off for what he deems insufficient cause, 
or for being called ‘‘short’”—unjustly—in 
his cash returns. 


INDIAN -SUMMER 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


IS Indian Summer’s richest, latest day; 
A soft mist veils the sky’s enchanting blue; 

And, to the wind’s caress, the maples sway, 

And bronzed oaks murmur, as they lightly strew 
Upon the ground beneath, their gorgeous leaves, 

All russet-green and ruby-red and gold, 
So bright, my heart, sad as the south wind, grieves 

To see their glories sinking in the mould 
And every gay and gladsome thing seems taking 

A lingering leave of grove and field and sky; 
Bluebird and robin, lawn and plot forsaking, 
In croft and orchard sweet lament are making 

For roses dead and loveless winter nigh. 
The bees are hovering o’er the lonely flowers, 
October’s gift, despite its chilling showers,— . 
Brave asters that have lived through frosty eves, 
And still with faintest purple tint their leaves 
Amid the mountain fern that yet retains 
Its fragrant breath through all the autumnal rains, 
And meek immortelles that, till snows appear, 
Will mourn the buried splendors of the year; 
While squirrels haste with nuts and acorns brown 
That every waft above the wood brings down, 
And—waif of June—a golden butterfly, 
The last, the loveliest, is flitting by. 
So calm! so fair! yet, with tomorrow’s morn, 
Wild winds will blow till all the groves are shorn, 
And soft mists vanish, and the mountains rise 
Cold and severe in melancholy skies. 
Now fades the sun from hill and stream and dell,— 
O saddest Indian Summer! fare thee well! 














Interesting Achievements in Banking 


By JENKIN A. MARKHAM 


N these days when the subject of bank- 

ing is engaging the attention of the 
people of several states, the history and 
remarkable achievements of well-known 
banking institutions cannot fail to be of 
interest. There are many banks that 
have successfully passed through every 
financial crisis and have weathered every 
stringent money gale without difficulty. 
These institutions have no need of guaranty 
laws, and, in fact, are not demanding 
their enactment by state legislatures. 
Nor are the depositors in these banks 
clamoring for the passage of such laws. 
Their present satisfactory condition is the 
result of years of careful management, 
liberal treatment to their customers and 
the acquisition of a degree of confidence 
that in itself insures success. 

Every state has its time-tried and 
honored banking institutions, and the 
course in times of financial disturbances 
is eagerly watched by other banks. 

The biggest bank in the southwest is 
the American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas. This bank was originally 
organized as the Exchange Bank in April, 
1875, W. E. Hughes, president, John N. 
Simpson, vice-president, and’ Royal A. 
Ferris, cashier. It was a state institution, 
and had a capital of $60,000. 

In February, 1887, the Exchange Bank 
was liquidated and the National Exchange 
Bank organized, with a paid-up capital 
of $300,000. 

In January, 1897, the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank liquidated, and A. V. Lane 
became officially connected with the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. 

In April, 1900, the National Bank of 
Dallas liquidated, and E. M. Reardon 
joined the National Exchange Bank. 
In April, 1902, the capital was increased 
to $500,000. 

In June, 1905, the American National 
Bank liquidated, and E. J. Gannon be- 


came officially connected with the bank. 
The name was then changed to the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of 
$500,000. 

When the consolidation of the National 
Exchange and American National Banks 
took place in 1905 it was regarded as the 
most important transaction in the financial 
history of Dallas. Prior to the consolida- 
tion, the National Exchange Bank was 
referred to as the most powerful financial 
institution in the Southwest. 

One of the principal reasons for the in- 
crease of the capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 at that time was to be able 
to furnish stock to the patrons of the in- 
stitution as well as others in the city and 
state who desired to become identified 
with the bank. The necessity had existed 
for some time for a large bank in Dallas 
in order to meet the growing trade con- 
ditions of Texas, thereby enabling Dallas 
to compete with the large trade centers 
of other states. , 

Since the consolidation in 1905 the bank 
has made remarkable gains in its resources, 
notwithstanding the general setback to 
financial institutions caused by the 1907 
panic. When the call of February 5, 1909, 
was issued, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank showed deposits of $9,000,000 
and total resources amounting to $11,811,- 
767.92. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
furnishes a striking example of conserva- 
tive banking. The officers of the institu- 
tion are up-to-date, liberal-minded citizens 
of Dallas, alive to the needs of their com- 
munity and potent factors in its upbuild- 
ing. But they keep ever before them the 
safety of their bank’s condition as a 
primary consideration in all of their 
transactions. They are jealous of the 
good name of their bank and are carefu] 
to conserve or preserve its assets from al 
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danger of loss or even diminution; in 
other words they see that their loans are 
safe and their total not too great. 

The officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank are among the most 
prominent citizens of Texas; they are is 
follows: L. Blaylock, publisher; Sam. P. 
Cochran, of Trezevant & Cochran, general 
insurance; Henry C. Coke, of Coke, 
Miller & Coke, attorneys at law, Dallas; 
W. C. Connor, president Dallas Terminal 
Railway Company; O. E. Dunlap, presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank, Waxahachie, 
Texas; E. H. R. Green, president Texas 
Midland Railway Company, Terrell; A. A. 
Jackson, of A. A. Jackson & Company, 
wholesale produce; E..M. Kahn, of E. M. 
Kahn & Company; T. S. Miller, of Coke, 
Miller & Coke, attorneys at law, Dallas; 
G. W. Owens, lumber; H. J. Pettengill, 
president Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company; Simon Philp, president 
Huey & Philp Hardware Company; W. H. 
Thomas, Dallas; L. S. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager T. & P. Railway 
Company; Paul Waples, of Waples-Platter 
Grocery Company; W. B. Worsham, 
banker and cattle raiser, Henrietta; B. F. 
Yoakum, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee “‘Frisco” and Rock Island Railway 
companies. 

The officers are as follows: Royal A. 
Ferris, president; C. C. Slaughter, vice- 
president; E. M. Reardon, vice-president; 
E. J. Gannon, vice-president; John N. 
Simpson, vice-president; A. V. Lane, 
vice-president; Nathan Adams, cashier, 
and G. H. Pitman, H. H. Smith and R. E. 
Gahagan, assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Ferris has been with the bank 
since its organization, having been its 
first cashier. Mr. Reardon has been a 
banker for over forty years and came to 
the bank when it acquired the National 
Bank of Dallas. He was connected with 
important banking institutions in Penn- 
sylvania before going to Texas. Mr. 
Gannon has been in the banking business 
in Dallas since its incipiency and is very 
well known throughout the state. Mr. 
Simpson was vice-president of the Ex- 
change Bank and afterwards president of 
the National Exchange, from which he 
retired on account of ill health. In January 
of this year he was elected vice-president. 
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Mr. Lane is well known to the bankers 
of the country, having been president 
of the Texas Bankers Association and 
member of the executive council ‘of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Slaughter is a very prominent cattle 
owner and one of the wealthiest men in 
Texas. Nathan Adams, cashier, has 
been with the bank for several years and 
is regarded as one of the most capable 
young bankers in the state. 

The growth of the bank has been very 
gratifying and is attributable to the friend- 
ship of its patrons, the loyalty and faith- 
fulness of its officers, directors and em- 
ployes, many of whom have grown up 
with the bank. It is no undeserved credit 
to the officers of the bank to state that the 
American Exchange National Bank has 
been a potent factor in the development 
of Dallas and in fact the territory known 
as the Southwest. There are hundreds 
of successful business men in that territory 
who owe their present satisfactory financial 
conditions to the aid and encouragement 
given them in the beginning of their busi- 
ness careers by the officials of this bank. 
Worthy and ambitious young men have 
always found the officials willing to con- 
sider their requests for accommodations, 
and the various instances where assis- 
tance has been given have been the means 
of building up a host of friends for the 
institution. 

Texas has enacted a bank guarantee 
law, and its application will create con- 
siderable interest in banking circles dur- 
ing the next year or two. 

No guarantee law can create a greater 
degree of confidence than can be found 
among the patrons of several well-known 
Texas banking institutions today. Banks 
that have weathered every money storm 
during the past twenty-five years, and 
which have become towers of financial 
strength in their respective localities, do 
not need the application of a guarantee 
law to create a spirit of confidence in their 
institutions. They have withstood the 
test of time with all of its varying condi- 
tions; and such a bank is the Fort Worth 
National. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are other time-tried banking in- 
stitutions in Texas; but few can point 
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to a history so successful and worthy of 
imitation. as this leading bank of Fort 
Worth. The history of the Fort Worth 
National Bank forms a potent part of 
the history of the development of that 
great section of the country known as 
Northern Texas. Its officers and directors 
did not appear on the scene when others 
had established a successful community; 
they were pioneers, and assisted in blaz- 
ing paths that thousands have followed 
to business success. 

It was in the early seventies when two 
young men named Tidball and Wilson 
went to Fort Worth from Lexington, Mis- 
souri, and established a private banking 
institution. In 1874 Mr. Wilson sold his 
interests, and at that time the bank was 
reorganized as Tidball, Van Zandt & 
Company, K. M. Van Zandt, J. P: Smith 
and J. J. Jarvis being the new members 
of the firm. 

In 1884 the bank was reorganized as 
the Fort Worth National Bank with a 
capital of $125,000, which was afterwards 
increased to $300,000. K. M. Van Zandt 
was elected the first president of the bank, 
and the institution has known no other 
official head. N. Harding was the first 
cashier, and has been actively identified 
with the bank since the reorganization. 
Mr. R. L. Ellison has also been one of the 
directors of the bank since the reorganiza- 
tion. 

The steady growth of the Fort Worth 
National Bank has created much interest 
in Texas banking circles. It has been a 
growth which has been justly earned; its 
gain in deposits has not been created by 
consolidation, but by an ever-increasing 
degree of confidence, which has followed 
efficient and careful management. 

It is no undeserved credit to state that 
Major K. M. Van Zandt is one of the 
best-known and most highly respected 
bankers in the South. When he first set 
foot upon the soil where the beautiful 
and busy city of Fort Worth is located, 
the place was an insignificant hamlet 
with less than 150 people. This was at 
the close of the Civil War. Major Van 
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Zandt began the work of creating one of 
the best cities in Texas. He realized the 
region had great ‘possibilities, and his 
first effort was. to induce railroad men to 
build to the town. During the past forty 
years Mr. Van Zandt has made large con- 
tributions toward railroad building. At 
one time he and four other citizens do- 
nated to the Texas Pacific Railroad 320 
acres of land, now worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and upon which is 
located the busy railway section of the 
city. He has always been among the 
most enthusiastic workers for Fort Worth, 
and to his energy and ability may be 
traced much of the remarkable growth the 
city has made during the last quarter of 
the century. 

The Fort Worth National Bank has 
always been liberal in its treatment of 
its customers. Its officers have time and 
again come to the rescue of honest, but 
struggling young men, whose capital 
was limited and who in stringent money 
periods faced serious financial troubles. 
Many men in Fort Worth today can look 
back to the aid secured from this financial 
institution when every dollar they pos- 
sessed was at stake. They were enabled 
to weather the gale and today are inde- 
pendent. 

The call of April the 28th showed that 
the Bank had loans and overdrafts of 
$2,162,983.21; banking house, $150,000; 
United States Bond, $300,000, and the 
cash and exchange, $2,762,964. Total 
resources, $5,375,947.22. 

The officers of the bank are as follows: 
K. M. Van Zandt, president; N. Harding, 
vice-president; R. L. Ellison, vice-presi- 
dent; Elmo Sledd, cashier; R. E. Harding, 
assistant cashier; E. B. Van Zandt, as- 
sistant cashier; W. M. Massie, assistant 
cashier. 

N. Harding, vice-president of the bank, 
has been with the institution for many 
years. Mr. Harding is one of the most 
progressive, yet conservative, bankers in 
Texas, and to his untiring energy may 
much of the success which the bank has 
experienced be attributed. 








Political Situation in Great Britain 
By S. T. COOKE 5 


y is proving a particularly interesting 
and instructive study to stand at a dis- 
tance from the scene of British parliamen-. 
tary action and watch the strange but hap- 
py intermingling of personal interest on 
the part of private members for the various 
political leaders which is at present taking 
place. Distance here most certainly lends 
enchantment to the view. Hardly ever 
before has there developed such a manner 
in the British legislature of leaders seeing 
that members of all parties delight in listen- 
ing to their speeches, or sometimes yield to 
their being specially influenced by them. 
Even among the leaders theniselves is this 
manner in operation. Mr. Balfour, the 
leader of the opposition, rarely loses an 
opportunity to be present to hear an im- 
portant speech of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so charmed 
is he by the personality of the latter. Mr. 
Lloyd George shows equal pleasure in list- 
ening to Mr. Redmond, the leader of the 
Irish party, and there is no doubt whatever’ 
that the alertness and virility of the Chan- 
cellor have much to do with the presence 
in Mr. Redmond’s speeches of that respect- 
ful tone which characterises his references 
to the Chancellor. Of course, leaders are 
too astute to show openly how much they 
are influenced by one another in opinion, 
but when they freely cross the floor to con- 
verse with front bench party opponents, 
it may be taken that influence is finding 
its way somewhere. The following extract 
shows how these statements as to the prac- 
tically general fusion of legislature proces- 
ses is ia operation can be corroborated: 
“They [the Government] have been treat- 
ed with remarkable patience in relation to 
the constitutional conference [re the Lords 
and the Commons]. The House begins to 
take pride in Mr. Asquith’s adroit manage- 
ment, and is amused, instead of ofiended, 
by his brevity and reserve, but those feel- 
ings would certainly not be entertained by 
Liberals if they did not regard the Prime 
Minister with confidence. 
relies to a considerable extent on the disin- 
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clination of any section of the majority, or, 
indeed, of the minority, to turn him out 
of office. This was proved when a Con- 
servative moved the reduction of the tea 
duty. This reduction was greatly desired 
by Nationalist and Labour members, but 
rather than allow the Government to be 
defeated, Mr. Redmond’s followers went, 
at the bidding of their whip, into the Lobby 
against the amendment, and there they 
were followed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and several of his colleagues.” Indisput- 
ably, the new parliament, composed as it 
is so largely of members who were not 
schooled on the old strict party lines, is 
making of itself a body of Independents. 
Such a fact is to be welcomed with the 
greatest pleasure, for with the coming for- 
ward of a great nation as an example of 
political independence, there must be given 
an impetus to other nations to have confi- 
dence in the development of that national 
liberty which the prerogative of indepen- 
dence in the human unit argues is a nation’s 
birthright, especially when that develop- 
ment is proceeding, as it now is, through 
the educative influence of the modern inter- 
national intercourse, in a non-polemic man- 
ner. 

* * * 
NIVERSALLY in civilization the gen- 
ius of the hour is the following after the 

things which make for peace, and nowhere 
is this fact so much exemplified than in the 
present political state of Great Britain, as 
also nowhere is it likely to be more appre- 
ciated regarding Great Britain than in the 
United States of America, simply because 
the solicitude of the latter for joining issue 
with the former in an undisturbed prosecu- 
tion of the peaceful arts of humane progress 
is becoming more and more pronounced. 
Since the reassembling of Parliament, the 
tone of, all business, while it has not always 
indicated a readiness for concession, has 
been markedly in favor of speedy compro- 
mise. 

Foremost in this matter stands the con- 
test between the Lords and the Commons. 
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Though parliamentary etiquette concerning 
the new king has required a delay of the 
open conflict, the desire of King George 
that peace should be assured before that 
conflict was recumed and the decision for a 
conference between the front benches with 
a view to settling the constitutional quar- 
rel have been having a pacificatory effect. 
It was natural that the awful prospect of 
civil war should be in men’s minds, but 
that will be obviated. There is not now 
the declamatory language of a few months 
ago; the talk about rights and privileges 
has given place to a psychological treat- 
ment: of the question of a Second Chamber 
in which, especially, it is or is not necessarry 
to the existence of civilized government for 
it to have control over finance or general 
legislation. The American mind cannot 
but see in this a gradual approach to its 
own form of government and it will assent 
to the idea that a peaceful tendency is in 
operation, owing to its knowledge that any- 
thing like a logical connection between 
representatives and senators must result 
in a logical relationship of the understand- 
ing of public needs on the part of both 
assemblies. It must not think, however, 
that the discussion of the elective principle 
for a Second Chamber will result in its 
adoption; there are no signs of concession 
from the Lords whatever. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting to watch the change 
in the history of this matter as the years 
bring to the front the Anglo-American heirs 
of the nobility. Who shall say that the 
sentiments of the present emphatic Labor 
Party, which sees only ‘“The People,” shall 
not be the characteristic marks of the 
cause for maintaining a Second Chamber 
in those times? 


* * * 


"TS next subject in importance is the’ 


experience of the Home Rule move- 
ment. The question is being asked, ‘“‘Has 
the case for Home Rule gone?”’ It is ser- 
iously wondered whether or not the Ireland 
of to-day really needs it. Figures tend to 
show that people have practically ceased 
to subscribe for the Irish party in the Com- 
mons. There is, indeed, no doubt that 
Home Rule is not nearly the pressing 
requirement it used to be claimed to be. 
The reason is a welcome one. Concilia- 
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tion, undoubtedly, has been in progress, 
until it has come to be seen that to discon- 
tinue to be an integral part of a political 
system which finally serves only the in- 
terests of the people for which it acts is to 
do that for which there is no logical de- 
mand. Patiertee, truly, had been tried, and 
the English government will have to come 
more quickly to its decisions in such cases 
as have been put forward by Ireland, but 
the fact remains that those cases have been 
soberly and pacifically remedied—and sob- 
erly and pacifically believed in Ireland to 
be so remedied. Nothing but a good effect 
has been said to be in operation from the 
Land Purchase Acts. Landlordism no 
longer tyranises; holdings by annual instal- 
ments are bringing about quite a new aspect 
of things in the people knowing no land- 
lord save themselves. The recent Budget 
has had its share in making peace as well, 
for the poorer classes will have less taxation 
to meet than the wealthier ones. This last- 
named factor in removing Irish grievances, 
be it said, was set into activity by one 
whose heart beats with an ardent yearning 
for all kinds of amelioration, and it can 
safely be asserted that the influence of the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George has much 
to do with the passing into the shadow of 
the agitation for self-government for Ire- 
land; a friend in need is a friend indeed and 
the good-hearted Irish know it. With the 
Catholic University, too, what, they say, 
do they want that is of any importance? 
This state of things will be received by 
Americans as curious, seeing that they are 
so sympathetic towards aiming for inde- 
pendence, but they will be shrewd enough 
to see that, after all, the United Kingdom 
is one family and that the call of the blood 
will be answered, thus showing that there 
is no true independence outside that of a 
composed state of inter-related elements. 
In the direction of tariff legislation the 
same desire for peace is showing itself, and 
the end of the matter will most surely be 
compromise. The people have tired of 
unconvincing statistics of foreign countries; 
they have reflected that places alter cases; 
politicians, consequently, have had to come 
to the question from the standpoint of the 
disposition of the people regarding the 
remedy for the present depression in trade. 
This disposition is a willingness generally 
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to sample a tariff law of a protective nature, 
which means that Tariff Reformers and 
Free Traders will, together, agree on Colon- 
ial Preference, to which Mr. Balfour has 
always secretly adhered and towards which 
his midway position has of late acted as a 
factor for a golden mean in one of the 
greatest controversies of British politics. 
America can appreciate this resultant atti- 
tude of the British people, inasmuch as 
there is a tendency in this country to come 
down to the point up to which those across 
the sea have indicated they have risen— 
namely, that of a modicum of revenue from 
extra-territorial taxation on imported foods. 


* * 


GREAT sense of relief is felt over the 

condition of affairs in India. Sedi- 
tion has been put down with determination 
and a change in the behavior of the edu- 
cated but inexperienced young men who 
have been showing a spirit of unrest has 
begun totake place. Lord Morley’s prompt 
repressive measures which, at the time, 
were criticised even in his own party, have 
proved effective and he is to be congratu- 
lated. The Indian Councils Act has done 
much to reconcile those who complained 
of their being ignored inthe administration 
of Indian matters. With the educated 
people now quietening down under the 
various reforms conceded, the whole coun- 
try can be said to be at rest, for the vast 
majority, which composes the agricultural 
population, shows no desire to remove from 
under Great Britain’s rule. The trouble 
has, to a large extent, come from the edu- 
cated unemployed, amongst whom had 
been spread a spirit of discontent because 
they could not get government positions. 
Great Britain has, indeed, at times been 
inclined to a hasty judgment of the unrest, 
treating it as a sign of the refractoriness 
of a stripling nation rather than the final 
struggle to make complete an emerging of 
an ancient nation from oriental civilization, 
inevitable as the outcome of occidental edu- 
cation. Now, however. can be seen a 
change of opinion which will do much to 
maintain a peace between the two nations. 
Mr. Montagu, the under-secretary for In- 
dia, reflected this change during his making 
of the annual statement on the Indian 
Budget in the Commons. ‘How strange 
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it seems to me,” he said, “that a progres- 
sive people like the English should be sur- 
prised at the existence of unrest. We 
welcome it in Persia, we commend it enthu- 
siastically in Turkey, we patronise it in 
China and Japan, but we are impatient of 
it in India.’”’? The science of diplomacy is 
understood in a full reckoning of the influ- 
ence of the past as well as a tactful manage- 
ment of current conditions, and it is not 
mastered unless there is a cautious fore- 
sight exercised with regard to the far future. 


* * * 


HERE are also other matters which, 
though not of paramount importance, 
have been engaging much attention,- the 
same pleasing feature of a pacific tendency 
showing itself amongst these, too. An 
earnest desire on the part of politicians of 
all shades of opinion has been evinced for 
the abolishing of the unhappy differences 
over the religious aspect of the Education 
question. A compromise between the Estab- 
lished Church party and the Nonconformist 
need not now be very distant, and passive 
resistance will be no more. What the terms 
of that compromise will be it is not pos- 
sible to state, for there has been no political 
matter in England in modern times which 
has undergone so many changes of con- 
struction. The spirit of peace, however, is 
so strong that the end of the conflict can 
be said to bein view. That this guaging of 
educational affairs can have the help of 
fact to substantiate it may be known by 
the manner in which Mr. Asquith’s meas- 
ure for the revision of the religious clauses 
in the King’s Accession Declaration passed 
through both houses. Another affair which 
has been of an extremely painful nature 
has now a fiew aspect which ought to allay 
trouble; Mr. Asquith’s action in bringing 


_ forward a Bill for woman suffrage has been 


received with a great amount of support. 
There are many members who are in favor 
of woman suffrage and these, no doubt, 
will do their utmost to fulfil the urgent 
requests of the thousands of women who 
are intent on getting a vote. Curiously 
enough, a movement in connection with 
the War Office is on foot on the same peace- 
ful lines. Influential men of all shades of 
political opinion have been writing in the 
press, strongly endeavoring to get Lord 
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Kitchener at the head of the War Office. 
Now, Lord Kitchener, of all generals, has 
spoken out mostly of late regarding its 
being the best policy of nations to do away 
with war. With the passing of the Resolu- 
tion for international arbitration by the 
United States Government, the imitating 
of American policy by the British Govern- 
ment—an avowed fact—and Lord Kitch- 
ener at the head of the Army, bellicose 
individuals who keep spreading the idea 
of a prospective war with Germany would 
meet with less and less encouragement. It 
is also being urged that Lord Kitchener 
may be sent to the embassy on the Bos- 
phorus; some think that the Balkan policy 
should havea revision. The young Turkish 
Party, not yet thoroughly accustomed to 
the use of western diplomacy, has been 
appearing to treat Great Britain with less 
respect than it deserves, by taking advan- 
tage of the latter’s part in the past prevent- 
ing of the union of Crete with Greece in 
prosecuting the anti-Greek boycott. Lord 
Kitchener is, however, distinctly an army 
man; somebody else should be found; still, 
the supreme desire to promote the friend- 
liest of relations with Turkey, albeit that 
the military element is in this idea felt to 
be a helpful influence, is another of the 
signs of the genius of the hour. When Par- 
liament ends its adjournment on November 
the 15th, it will approach its work with a 
great hopefulness as to the absence of con- 
flict respecting national and international 
policy, as currently desired. 


* * * 


HESE observations give opportunity © 

for comforting reflection when it is 
remembered how the last election was con- 
ducted. The strong feeling which was then 
shown—most of all over the Budget intro- 
duced by Mr. Lloyd George—has proved 
to have been possessed of less animus than 
it was felt at the time to have been. Prac- 
tically the same Budget has since passed 
both Houses with only moderate opposi- 
tion, the Conservative Lords, under the 
distinguished leadership of Lord Lans- 
downe, also honorably remembering that 
they caused the Dissolution to take place 
for discovering the will of the people con- 
cerning the Budget. The way in which 
the wealthy classes used their automobiles 
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to bring in the electors to the polling booths 
to vote Conservative if possible was a 
thing always to be remembered. On the 
other hand, the vehement epithets of 
Liberals concerning the possible taxing of 
the people’s bread by the Tariff Reformers 
was suggestive of feud. The psychological 
view of that occasion must pronounce it as 
having an excitement very unindicative of 
the true condition of feeling when the past 
months have shown so exceptional a fra- 
ternisation in public matters in Parliament, 
the ordinary respect which the constant 
assembling together produces being incap- 
able of being responsible for it. Times have 
changed; elections are not the mediums of 
lasting influence which they used to be. 
This fact is, no doubt, due to the free use 
of newspapers distributing the peoples’ 
thoughts over the course of time and thus 
preventing their keeping them for one great 
concentration of them at the polls. The 
greater amount of political business to 
transact in these days is, of course, better 
made to gain sympathy and support by 
the former condition of things; the polling 
day, however, standing as it does in its 
old-fashioned character, is somewhat of an 
anomaly and has to be given an artificial 
excitement which, when it has died away, 
gives occasion for the feeling that a day 
should come when the natural method for 
the times should be adopted. Is not that 
method the commission form of govern- 
ment now growing so popular in America? 


* * * 


S$ in the United States one man is mak- 

ing himself more and more known as 

the representative leader of an independent 
movement, even though his loyalty to the 
platform of his old party rightly draws 
from him emphatic declarations of support 
for it—such man being Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt—there is likewise one man in 
Great Britain who, unquestionably, is fol- 
lowing after an ideal to be the same thing. 
That man is the Right Honorable A. J. 
Balfour, M. P. Sincerely applying his sub- 
tle philosophy to all great matters of state, 
irrespective of whether he upholds the 
principle of the liberty of the Commons 
as opposed to the interference of the Lords 
with its constitutional privileges, or points 
out the necessity for the modification of a 
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Land Clause, like that in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget, where farmers who had 
struggled with their land for many years to 
secure a profitable return were to be taxed 
in a manner which would preclude their 
reaping much benefit, he makes it felt from 
time to time that he privately studies how 
best he can champion the cause of freedom 
of political thought. Leader of the Oppo- 
sition though he may be nominally, the 
way in which he emerges from the influ- 
ence of pronounced Conservatives now and 


again—as when sublimely revealing that 


he is not, after all, truly converted to Pro- 
tection—bringing also the Unionist party 
with him, for the most part—as in their 
cry of Colonial Preference instead of Pro- 
tection as the apparent motto for the next 
election—makes the conviction borne in 
upon the one who stands and watches at a 
distance that his intention is to exemplify 
the spirit of the golden mean between par- 
ties. Most earnestly has he announced the 
idea that time brings about the banishing 
of the bad acts and the permanent estab- 
lishing of the good acts of any Government, 
and his fascination for listening to the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, his 
occasional paying of a cultured compliment 
in public to men of other parties, and his 
sympathetic interest for the personnel of 
the Labor Party would seem to point to 
his keeping an open mind for discovering 
the signs of the impartial current of public 
reason. As if to indicate that they feel 
that the impulse for ultimate obliteration of 
party lines is being led by him, the mem- 
bers regard him as the one who will give 
them, however embryonically, the psycho- 
logical bearings of the case before the 
House. He is the cynosure of all eyes. 
His every phrase—in the making of which 
he is a past master—his every tone, his 
every look, his every gesture, all are noted 
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with absorbing interest. In spite of the 
fact that -he is sometimes strongly criti- 
cised, the air of psychic statesmanship 
about him draws all to the admission that 
he is fast becoming definitely named the 
greatest man in Parliament and the man 
with whom in some subtle way they will 
have to make some mutual political agree- 
ment. 


* * * 


7° American readers, comparison of the 
British tendency to political indepen- 
dence, or gradual obliteration of strict party 
lines, and the growth of the Insurgent 
movement in the United States must have 
been made in passing. Truly, the laws of 
both mations are in a sure way to being 
made by the process of finding the golden 
mean—not the middle course, which is 
merely a mechanical combination of the 
moderate opinions of all parties, but that 
fusion of relational elements, be they ever 
so immoderate, which demonstrate8 the 
fact that only by the subtle discrimination 
of the intrinsic worth of the thought of 
fellow legislators can there be any vital 
progress of the spirit of political liberty. 
Whatever food ior thought this state of 
affairs yields as to the favorable or unfav- 
orable treatment which private political 
interests are likely to receive must, of 
course, be settled by the readers them- 
selves; one great, general issue, however, 
like this in the two great nations of the 
amicable regard for-one another’s capacity 
for logic concerning some personal, even 
idiosyncratic political standpoint, must be 
reckoned as a sign of the times which is 
destined to be a mighty influence in the 
maturing of the experimental enjoyment 
of the principle of the brotherhood of man 
in the family of free, unlimited, inter- 
related Truth. 
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pheles from Gounod’s great 
opera. Emilio de Gogorza, bari- 











opera season in 
America this fall and winter is 
forecasted by the September list of records. 
The light and airy music of the comic 
opera and the humor of the well-known 
vaudeville comedians, so entertaining in 
the hot summer days, is now giving way 
to the serious and elevating music of the 
world’s‘ greatest masters interpreted by 
the most renowned. artists. The ability 
of each conipany to follow the popular 
demand in the swing from the light to 
heavy and back again, is the one great con- 
tributing factor to success, and perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about the 
talking machine business as a whole is 
the fact that’ no less ‘than three million 
homes of America are eagerly looking 
forward to the bulletins of new records is- 


sued by the different companies each month. 
5 * * * ; 





Nine new records of classical music by 
world-famous artists, with the incompara- 
ble Caruso heading the list, are included 
in the Victor records for September. 
Caruso’s rendition of the great Gioconda 
air, “Cielo e mar,” by Ponchielli, in 
Italian, is excellently recorded. Frances 
Alda, soprano, sings the beautiful 
Falstaff air “Borne on the Breeze,”’ from 
Verdi. John McCormack, the young 
Irish tenor, at his best in folk-songs, has 
given two famous ballads—‘‘Annie Laurie”’ 
and “Molly Bawn.” Florencio Con- 
stantino, tenor, has added a selection from 
Manon by Massenet. Marcel Journet, 
bass, famous as one of the greatest living 
Fausts, sings the serenade of Mephisto- 


tone, sings the ever popular “O 
Sole Mio” (Neapolitan Folk Song) © by 
Capua, and Evan Williams has added 
another favorite to his list, ‘Four: Leaf 
Clover,” by Brownell.. A noticeable in- 
crease in violin records is emphasized : ‘by 
the work of two of the great-Victor artists, 
including three new records by Matid 


‘Powell and four new selections by Mischa 


Elman. .The Powell records are Traumierei, 
Capriccio Valse, and Romance from Con- 
certo No. 2, Op. 22; and the Elman tfecords, 
Menuett, Haydn; Gavotte, ‘ Mozart; 
Caprice Basque, Pablo de Sarasate;’ Nur 
wer, die Sehnsucht kennt, Tschaikowsky. 


* * a 


The . farewell song from Lohengrin, 
(Lohengrin’s Abschied), sung by the gréat 
German tenor, Karl‘ Jorn, is an important 
feature of the Edison Grand Opera Amberol 
records, for September. This touching 
and beautiful song is turned into a most 
excellent record. Giovanni Polese sings 
the famous monologue from the modern 
Italian Opera, “‘Andrea Chenier-Monologo,” 
by Giordano, a selection which stands 
distinctive as one of the greatest musical 
soliloquies ever written. Marguerita 
Sylva, well known to the Edison public, 
has added another jewel to her selections 
by a magnificent record of the “Jewel 
Song”? from Faust. Marie Delna, con- 
tralto, has found great compass for her 
voice in “OQ Mio Fernando” from “La 
Favorita,” by Donizetti. The depth of 
feeling is brought clearly forth in her deep 
rich contralto tones. 
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Blanche Arral, soprano, sings in French 
the old Spanish air ‘‘La Veritable Manola,” 
by Bourgeois. The spirit of the carefree 
and joyous young maiden of Southern 
Spain is admirably interpreted by Miss 
Arral, and she sings the song with the 
rollicking abandon characteristic of the 
race. These selections with thirty-four 
popular, sentimental and comic hits by 
the usual coterie of well-known names, 
complete an unusual list of good things 
for the Edison public in September. 


* * * 


The unquestioned success of the Boston 
Opera House has given the phonograph 
companies a new class of artists, who, 
though in many cases well known to the 
opera-going world, have a certain added 
prestige since their association with the 
new temple of grand opera. Both soprano 
and mezzo-soprano stars have been featured 
this month by the Columbia company— 
Celestina Boninsegna and Bettina Free- 
man. 

Boninsegna is practically a new singer 
in America—her various triumphs have 
been in Europe and South America. Her 
“voice seems adapted to almost any role, 
“from the light old-time aria to the most 
intensely dramatic opera. ‘“Ernani” and 
“La Forza del Destino,” two Verdi selec- 
tions of immense popularity are excellently 
rendered. 

As one of the youngest singers in the 
organization, Miss Freeman’s success in 
Boston has been noteworthy. It is a 
pleasure to hear her renditions—in English 
—of “The Little Irish Girl” and “‘A Little 
Thief.” 

Pimazzoni, whose baritone has appealed 


to so many music-lovers, is excellent in 
the “Eri tu che macchiavi” of Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” and “Di Provenza il mar, 
il suol,” from ‘‘La Traviata.” 

In dramatic recitation, Edgar L. Daven- 
port has long been regarded as an artist 
of unsurpassed power. His “Sheridan’s 
Ride” and “Lasca” have an educational 
value outside the excellence of rendition. 
His recital of “Jim Bludsoe’’—-that pa- 
thetic little selection which had much to do 
with establishing John Hay as a poet of 
the people—would have delighted even 
the heart of the late Secretary of State. 

Excellent records to add to the collec- 
tion of “old songs” are Mrs. A. Stewart 
Holt’s rendition of “Robin Adair’ and 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’, Carroll 
Clark’s ‘‘Massa’s in ‘the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” and “Carry Me Back to 
Tennessee.” 

It is impossible to pass by the ‘“‘popular 
song’ records without comment; they 
have a way of encompassing one no matter 
how esthetic his tastes. “Sugar Moon” 
and “Oh, That Beautiful Rag” are of 
the “catchy” variety. If you don’t know 
“What’s the Matter with Father,” Fred 
Duprez will furnish information which 
establishes Pater in a new role. “College 
Medley No. 1” is one of the best of its 
kind I have heard. “Where Would I be?” 
“Bring Back my Bonny to Me,” “The 
Bull Dog on the Bank,” “The Three 
Chafers,” ‘‘Mush, Mush,” “Saw Off My 
Leg,” “I’ve Been Working On The Rail- 
Road,” “Three Crows,” ‘‘Whidee,”’ “Fare- 
well, My Own True Love,” and ‘“Good- 
night, Ladies,” practically cover the themes 
of the old-time regime, and the male 
quartette certainly does justice to them all. 


THE LOST CHANCE 
BY HENRY DUMONT 


Regret hath cast me to an outer hell; 

I sit in darkness, ashes on my head. 

My lips were silent when they might have said 
The little word that would have made all well. 


—From “A Golden Fancy.” 














Pubdlic-Atility Progress 


By WILLIAM S. JENSEN 


N the matter of electric lighting 
it is appdrent in many cities 
that the public need more 
light—perhaps not the com- 

modity the company furnishes, but more 
light to the understanding. It is un- 
fortunate, perhaps, that so little is known 
by the general public: of the electrical 
business. They object to the readiness 
to serve charge because they think they 
‘ have received nothing. They cheerfully 
pay the premium on their insurance 
policies, though they have had no fires, 
but decline to pay the minimum bill for 
lighting service because they understand 
insurance but do not understand the 
minimum bill. It should be known to 
every user of electricity that the minimum 
bill is simply a charge for standing ready 
to serve, and this money goes to meet the 
following expenses: investment, fixed 
charges, such as insurance, taxes, office 
rent, and salaries, transformer losses, 
etc. The principle of the minimum bill 
runs through every line of business. 
The city willingly and justly pays for fire 
hydrants not used during the year. The 
lawyer gets a retainer for standing ready 
to serve and the farmers in the arid dis- 
tricts pay large sums each year to the 
irrigation companies for water they never 
use. 

The electric company must at all times 
be ready to supply the maximum demand 
made upon the system. Electricity must at 
all times be available, and it cannot be 
economically stored. The company must 
make the investment necessary to supply 
every customer’s demand at the same time. 

Most of the cities which compose the 
Joplin Mining District have heretofore not 
received the most efficient electric lighting 
service. This was principally the result 
of lack of capital and perhaps mistaken 
ideas on the part of the people as to what 
they could rightfully expect from the 
corporation. 


Now that the Doherty interests have 
acquired control of the principal electric 
plant in the Joplin district the people 
may expect a higher degree of electrical 
development and much better service. 

The Doherty interésts were attracted 
to the field by the fact that it is one of the 
largest power-consuming districts for its 
area in the United States. Experts have 
estimated the required horse power as 
approximately 130,000, and only a small 
percentage was being furnished by elec- 
tricity. By a careful investigation it 
was found that a large portion of the 
power could be obtained for an electrical 
control station and after going over the 
field carefully the new company has con- 
tracted for what will be one-half the 
facility of its new main. power plant. 

The company is putting’in two 10,000 
horse-power Westinghouse-Parsons steam 
turbines, each direct connected to a 
75,000 kilowatt electrical generator. 
This plant will be located: at Riverton, 
Kansas, about thirteen miles from Joplin, 
Missouri, on Spring River. The steam 
boilers in the plant will be sixteen 500 
horse-power Sterlings, water-tube boil- 
ers which will operate at 200 pounds 
working pressure, and each will be equipped 
with a super-heater to give the best pos- 
sible operating results from the steam 
turbines. The coal will be unloaded and 
handled entirely with automatic ma- 
chinery and the boilers will be fired by 
the Green Chain grate stokers. 

From the plant electricity will be dis- 
tributed at 33,000 volts throughout the 
district, and the first installation of pole 
lines will be about 100 miles in length. 
Current will be supplied to the mines and 
cities of the district through sub-stations 
in which the voltage will be reduced from 
33,000 to 2,300 volts. 

The company will specialize in the 
improvement of mechanical operation of 


the mills and mines so as to reduce the 
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power consumption to a minimum. ‘The 
plant will be in operation about April 1, 
and it is expected that it will be fully 
loaded before the end of 1910. 

The new corporation is reconstructing 
all the pole lines of the .district in order 
to give the most efficient lighting service. 
A campaign of education has been inau- 
gurated, and the Denver method of solici- 
tation has been put into effect. The 
work of educating the people in the use 
of electric signs and decorative lighting 
of every description will be pushed ag- 
gressively. 2 

The Empire District Electric Company 
—the name of the new company—has 
lighting franchises in Joplin, Webb City, 
Centreville, Missouri, and Galena, Kansas. 
It purposes to furnish current for lighting 
in all of the cities and towns adjacent to 
its lines. On account of the low rates 
for current which prevail, a very large 
volume of business can be safely pre- 
dicted. The maximum for lighting is 
eight cents for the first hour’s burning and 
five cents for all in excess of that amount. 

The history of the lighting companies 
in the Joplin district reveals the fact that 
a satisfactory degree of development has 
never been attained. There was a num- 
ber of different companies attempting to 
serve the district and most of these com- 
panies were finally consolidated into the 
Consolidated Light, Power & Ice Company. 
It was the stock of this company which 
was acquired by Henry L. Doherty and 
associates last January. In October a 
new corporation under the name of Em- 
pire District Electric Company took over 
the property. The officers of the new 
corporation are, Henry L. Doherty, New 
York, president; Frank W. Frueauff, New 
York, first vice-president; Arthur E. 
Spencer, Joplin, Missouri, second vice- 
president; David D. Hoag, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, secretary, and M. R. Bump, Joplin, 
Missouri, treasurer and general manager. 

This company also bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Spring River Power 
Company, a corporation owning a water 
power plant of about 3,000 horse-power 
located on Spring River about twelve 
miles west of Joplin. This company sup- 
plies power only. 

M. R. Bump, general manager, was 


connected with the New York office of 
the Doherty interests for five years before 
going to Joplin, and previous to this was 
with the Denver company. He says that 
the policy of the Empire District Electric 
Company is to improve the service until 
it has reached the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and to supply current at the lowest 
possible rates that are consistent with 
first-class service, and at the same time 
permit a reasonable return on the money 
invested. He says that he will endeavor 
to make every user of electricity in the 
district a friend of the company. The 
Officials of the corporation have great 
faith in the future of the district and they 
will extend the capacity of the plant from 
time to time so as to be prepared to 
handle any volume of business that may 
be required. The improvements under 
way at the present time will cost a million 
and a quarter dollars. The franchise for 
the city of Joplin is unlimited as to time 
and contains no unusual features. The 
franchises for the other cities supplied are 
for twenty years and were granted in 
1906. The main market for current is 
in mines adjacent to the cities, and the 
right to set poles and distribute current 
in the district has been granted by the 
county commissioners in perpetuity. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find a 
locality where street railway and inter- 
urban development was more complete 
than in the lead and zinc district of south- 
west Missouri. A reorganization in 1906 
embraced in the Southwest Missouri 
Railway Company what was previously 
the Southwest Missouri Electric Railway 
Company and the Webb City Northern 
Railroad. The Southwest Missouri Elec- 
tric Railway Company had its beginning 
in a mule road connecting Webb City and 
Carterville, Missouri, built in 1899 by 
Mr. A. H. Rogers, now president of the 
Southwest Missouri Railroad Company, 
and was built in 1894 as an electric road 
from Joplin via Webb City and Carter- 
ville to Prosperity. In 1896 the Jasper 
County Electric Railroad and the Joplin 
Galena Electric Railway were purchased. 
In 1903 extensions were built from Pros- 
perity to Dunaweg, from Joplin to Smelter 
Hill in West Joplin and from Joplin to 
Chitwood. Lines have been built, as 
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will be seen by the accompanying map, 
from Webb City to Oronogo, Ness City, 
Purcell and Albia. 

The trackage of the company at the 
present time consists of seventy-five 
miles of electric railway track connecting 
all the important cities in southwest 
Missouri and Galena in Kansas. City 
lines are operated in Joplin, Carthage, 
Webb City and Galena. The franchises 
of the Southwest Missouri Railway Com- 
pany are perpetual in Webb City, Galena, 
Oronogo, Purcell, Albia and for the main 
lines through Joplin. The franchise for 
the branch lines in Joplin has forty- 
three years to run, and the franchise in 
Carterville and Carthage has thirty-four 
years to run. In the country the com- 
pany owns its own private right-of-way 
and avoids public highways at every 
point. 

The present satisfactory street and 
inter-urban railway conditions are the re- 
sult of years of careful management and 
efficient service. The company possesses 
the absolute confidence of the citizens, 
and this confidence has been gained by a 
continual effort on the part of the manage- 
ment to give good service and to faith- 
fully watch the interest of the people. 
There is no frenzied finance in the history 
of this company, no watered stock and no 
unnecessary bond issues. The capitali- 
zation is reasonable, and altogether the 
property is in excellent financial and phys- 
ical condition. 

Mr. A. H. Rogers, president and gen- 
eral manager, has been identified with the 
road for fourteen years. Mr. Rogers be- 
lieves that no public-service company 
can place its property in a satisfactory 
condition unless it serves the people 
rightly. He does not believe in political 
intrigues to secure franchises or con- 
tracts, he thinks that if the people are 
served satisfactorily that any reasonable 
request will be granted. He invites just 
criticism and rectifies errors the moment 
they are brought to his notice. The pub- 
lic, he thinks, as well as the stockholders, 
have just rights that must be respected. 

A suitable illustration of well-directed 


energy and honest intention may be 
found at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in the Tulsa 
Corporation, a company furnishing electric 
light and power to the citizens. Here is 
a model plant, highly efficient and with 
a spirit of progressiveness on the part of 
the management that means a great deal 
for municipal advancement. Although 
in competition with natural gas at six- 
teen cents a thousand the company is 
making very satisfactory gains each 
month. 

The Tulsa Corporation received its 
charter from the federal government 
before statehood. This charter permits 
the corporation to engage in any known 
business, and is probably one of. the broad- 
est instruments of its kind ever granted. 
The corporation acquired the electric 
lighting franchise which had been granted 
in 1905 to the Peoples Gas Company. 
It also deals extensively in ice, having one 
of the most complete plants in the state. 
The company has about eighteen miles 
of pole line and about 650 customers. 
The city uses 150 arc lamps, for which it 
pays $66 per year all night schedule for 
the first thirty lamps and $60 per year for 
the balance. The total capacity of the 
plant is 1,200 kilowatts. 

Mr. Paul M. Galloway has been in 
charge of the properties since they were 
acquired by the corporation, and to his 
energy and ability may be ascribed the 
excellent condition which exists. 

A large majority of the public-utility 
companies of the newer cities of the South- 
west are in a very healthy financial con- 
dition. They were originally built by 
local capitalists who put in their own 
money and who have gratuitously given 
considerable time and labor to building 
up the business. The capitalization of 
most of these companies is small, and 
bonds have only been issued for trivial 
amounts far below the actual value of the 
properties. The franchises are most ad- 
vantageous from a public-utility stand- 
point, and the cities are well protected. 
Under these conditions securities in many 
of the smaller companies are excellent 
investments. 























the history of literature “History 
Making” is the first book in which the 
foremost officials of a nation have frankly 
and without restraint laid before their 
fellow-citizens—with no small trouble to 
themselves—the results secured by their 
work, and the important achievements still 
hoped for? It is indeed a notable volume, 
coming as it does from thoroughly informed 
statesmen, diplomats and executive officers, 
and giving a comprehensive review of the 
business and official operations of the great 
republic in detail—not overlooking the 
important phases of daily routine work. 

Every individual and corporate interest 
is affected by the federal government in 
some degree, or from some point of con- 
tact. At the existing rate of progress, 
federal influence is making the divergent 
state legislation more uniform, and the 
reason for this is revealed in the pages of 
this symposium. 

The volume contains many details of 
diplomatic and departmental action which 
in no other government on earth would 
have been so candidly discussed and laid 
before the public officials in so informal 
and colloquial a manner, without a sug- 
gestion of official report vernacular. 

The different chapters in this book com- 
prise a complete and vital synopsis of na- 
tional affairs, thus reflecting the true 
spirit of democracy. Every contributor 
recognizes, at the outset, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America is 
that of a great corporation, managed 
directly in the interests of its stockholders, 
the citizens of the republic. Through the 
many kaleidoscopic mutations of business, 


and the varying fortunes of war and peace, 
the forty-six states, ‘‘whose golden stars 
of statehood true” crowd their splendid 
constellation into the blue field of the flag 
of the American, have been welded into 
one united whole in the pages of ““History 
Making,” which is truly the story of a 
great nation. 

The fact that there is a tendency to re- 
move the ancient landmarks and increase 
the scope of federal supremacy should 
certainly excite an intelligent and intense 
desire to know just how the judicial, legis- 
lative and executive departments at Wash- 
ington handle the immense interests 
already committed to their charge. In- 
dividual writers have dealt with one or 
more of the subjects handled in this vol- 
ume, but to complete the remarkable task 
of securing the personal co-operation of 
the departmental officials themselves in 
giving an account of their labors to the 
people has remained for “History Making.” 
The new book, containing over 500 large 
pages, is now ready and will be mailed 
to subscribers of the Nationat for $2.00. 


* * * 


HE distinctive feature of the books 

published by the NaTtionaL MacGa- 
ZINE is that they -were “‘made by the 
people themselves.” 

No more pathetic phase of our national 
life exists today than to see the veterans 
of the Rebellion passing away at the rate 
of twenty-eight a minute. Here are the 
living actors of the greatest play in our 
history passing away with many an un- 
recorded incident of the great Civil War. 
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We are going to make a book of those 
incidents. We want every veteran of 
North and South to send in 500 words or 
over for publication. Every son and 
daughter, every grandson and grand- 
daughter, should see that father or grand- 
father sends us some anecdote of the late 
war. No history is more graphic than 
that told by those who were eye-wit- 
nesses and actors in the great scenes 
of the Civil War. We want to make 
about five hundred selections of the very 
best incidents. 

Don’t fail to send in your contributions 
as early as possible, for when we start in 
to make books, they are made—and the 
forms close when the right material is 
secured. Every veteran whose sketch 
is included in the volume will be sent an 
autographed copy of the book. 

Somehow we are led to believe that this 
collection of Civil War tales will be quite 
as memorable as HEART THROBS or 
HEArT Sones, because it will be history 
repeated by the lips of the living concern- 
ing the greatest tragic event in the nation’s 
history. 

We especially want stories from both 
sides—something that will evidence in 
future years that the last scar of enmity 
has passed away. Now get father and 
grandfather to tell you these stories, and 
write them down in the most succinct and 
interesting way possible. One thousand 
dollars in cash prizes and one thousand 
dollars in subscriptions to the NATIONAL 
MaGaAZINE will be paid for the contribu- 
tions to this new book, “Hardtack Tales.’ 


* * * 


Pgs any real hunter or sportsman, 
who has ever been down to Maine, 
why he is not contemplating a trip to 
Alaska for game; and he will begin a 
recital of his experiences with sea salmon, 
trout, black bass and every other fish ever 
known to exist in life subterranean, and 
wind up with the tale of a deer-hunt in 
the Pine Tree State woods. He will 
tell you of the beauties of the Maine woods 
in spring-time when his party gathered 
about a repast that excelled the finest hotel 
dinner ever prepared—everyone had” got 
up early, and the string of fish brought in 
by breakfast-time made their eyes glisten. 


OVER 


Fifty years ago, Amos Rangeley cleared 
the forest and built him a bungalow which 
has become the center of the Rangeley 
Lake region, known to every hunter in 
the land. Close by here is Senator Frye’s 
bungalow, where he proved to Professor 
Agassiz, the well-known scientist, some 
years ago, that brook-trout were a reality 
in Maine. Moosehead Lake, Millinocket 
Lake, the Eagle Lakes to the northward— 
all over the state are the picturesque 
bodies of water still bearing the original 
Indian names. 

Fishing in Maine includes the game 
black bass; and when the stories are told 
of the day’s catch in Belgrade Lakes 
among the anglers, it sounds like—well, 
an exaggeration. Think of a thousand 
black bass taken out by one man in one 
month on the fly—but August Pitou, the 
playwright, is the man who can furnish 
the affidavits. One day’s record of 235 
bass on the fly looks as if someone got 
up pretty early in the morning and kept 
busy all day putting on bait. 

When one realizes that codfish are 
caught almost in schools in a delightful 
sloop or yawl along this beautiful shore 
he can comprehend why the fisherman 
starts Maine-ward when the keen air of 
October approaches. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s exploits in Africa 
have no more power to thrill the red- 
blooded hunter and sportsman than the 
tales that come down every year from the 
sportsmen in Maine. The primal instincts 
of the American man assert themselves 
when he goes out into the forest and finds 
the largest antlered creature now remain- 
ing on any continent. This is the moose— 
and who can expect to win distinction as 
a hunter without the antlered head of a 
moose as a trophy? It was one of the first 
things put up by President Roosevelt 
when he re-decorated the state dining- 
room in Washington. In the thirty 
thousand square miles of land in Maine 
is a hunting reserve not equalled in the 
country. The area extends 150 miles 
north and south and is a hundred miles 
wide, and of the fifteen counties included 
in this district, all but two furnish moose, 
caribou and deer. 

Radiating from the peak of Mount 
Katahdin is perhaps the finest moose area 
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known, and there are no signs of depleted 
game, since the game laws are rigidly en- 
forced. The country abounds with beauti- 
ful deer, and during “the season” such a 
thing as beefsteak for diet is out of the 
question, when venison, the best in the 
land, is so easily procured. 

A trip to the hunting grounds of Maine 
recalls the vision in the moments about 
the campfire of the stirring pictures of 
Emerson and John Burroughs in the 
Adirondacks. And one is almost trans- 
poricd to the realms of Hiawatha, pic- 
tured by Lengfellow, in taking one of the 
canoe cruises in Maine. Paddling along 
noiselessly in the great shadows by the 
shore of the banks, creeping up through 
the great forest primeval, the majesty 
and beauty of nature is never so thoroughly 
realized as when the wornout man from 
the city finds his nerves tingling, his blood 
bounding and his appetite increasing after 
those never-to-be-forgotten days spent 
hunting down in the state of Maine. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, near 
at hand, have large sections of forests as 
untrodden by man as the most insatiate 
hunter could desire, and even Newfound- 
land is now visited by many sportsmen 
who are looking for the more remote 
“happy hunting grounds.” 

One secret disclosed as to why Maine 
has so well maintained its reputation and 
yield of game are the well-organized game 
laws and fish hatcheries. The old impres- 
sion of “roughing it in Maine” is obsolete. 
One expects to sleep in a tent, of course, 
and get his meals by the blazing forest- 
logs; this is a part of the hunting life, 
and gives the hunter the invigorating 
tonic from clear forest air. The reason 
that hunting in Maine has become so pop- 
ular is because it has been made a science. 

No man has ever plumped his suitcase 
and “kit”? down on the station platform, 
on return from a trip to Maine, who did 
not, with bronzed hands and glowing tan 
cheeks, insist that in the good old state of 
Maine are the “happy hunting grounds” 
for the American sportsman. 


* & * ; 
A MILLION a year! A million dollars? 


No, a million Waterman Ideal Foun- 
tain Pens. Thisis the output of the new 


ten-story concrete factory of L. E. Water- 
man & Co., situated in the shadow of the 
great Brooklyn Bridge, New York City. 
Twenty-five years ago L. E. Waterman 
made his pens by hand, and disposed of 
his product by personally canvassing from 
office to office, little dreaming that it should 
so rapidly become one of the leading indus- 
tries of America. Fountain pens are made 
of three substances, gold, rubber and irid- 
ium. The two former are known to every 
user of a fountain pen, but iridium, the 
hardest metal in the world, is used only on 
the points of the highest grade pens, and 
easily escapes notice. Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars is the cost of one pound of iridium, 
one of the most precious metals; and it is 
fortunate that only the slightest tip at the 
end of the pen point is needed, or the cost 
of fountain pens would be well-nigh pro- 
hibitive.  - 

The detail work of making a high grade 
fountain pen is not entirely unlike the pro- 
cess of watch-making. Only skilled work- 
men can be employed, and their work must 
be most carefully executed. Two hundred 
and ten distinct and separate operations 
are required to make the Waterman Ideal 
pen—over a fourth more than are necessary 
in constructing an automobile. With all 
this care do you wonder that your Water- 
man Ideal writes well? 


* * Ld 


A JURY consisting of nine of the most 
distinguished chemists of America 
returned an unanimous verdict that Coca- 
Cola does not contain any injurious ma- 
terials and would therefore produce no 
harmful effect upon the human body. 

The jury say that not only does Coca- 
Cola contain nothing harmful, but that 
it is much superior to tea and coffee in 
that it is free from tannic acid and, there- 
fore, promotes digestion instead of re- 
tarding it. 

Each of the nine distinguished chem- 
ists reported that he had made a careful 
chemical analysis of Coca-Cola and found 
it contained no “drug” of any kind. If 
you would like to see copies of these letters, 
write the Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia for a free copy of a booklet en- 
titled “Truth about Coca-Cola.” — The 
Christian Advertiser. 
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Moisture Will 
Spoil Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N° matter how good the ingredients or how 
careful the baking, once expose soda crackers 
to the slightest dampness of air and they lose their 


taste and much of their food value. 

That’s why bulk crackers kept in barrels, boxes 
and cans get tasteless and tough and hard to 
swallow. They absorb moisture, and they also 

ather dust, germs and store odors. What a pity 
that this most nutritious of flour foods is so 
contaminated ! 

But there is a soda cracker too i. too perfect 
to be thus treated! After baking, Uneeda Biscuit 
are immediately placed in dust tight, moisture 

roof packages which preserve their crispness, 
avor and nourishment. 


aN (Never sold in bulk) 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 











THE NATION'S HARVEST OF 1910 


[Continued from page 776] 


During the hot days just before the 
corn was in tassel, a visit was made to the 
old Octagon House near Muscatine. Sur- 
rounding this beautiful town on the bluffs 
of the Mississippi is a very rich agricultural 
country, and the picturesque scenery of 
hills and vales is somewhat different from 
the general conception of prairies in Iowa. 
The old Octagon House is built in the shape 
of an octagon, but every room is square, 
after the fashion of the turreted castles 
of Ireland before Cromwell wasted the 
isle. The drive between the elms on that 
famous country road with Professor R. B. 
George of the Octagon House suggested 
the old elm-arched turnpikes in New 
England. 

The trip to “Merryland,” the beautiful 
farm of Captain J. F: Merry, near Man- 
chester, showed the advantages of fa- 
miliarity with farming in the Yazoo Valley 


of the South as well as in the prairies of 
Iowa. The great, thriving crops, beautiful 
country roads and fields of grain seemingly 
balanced each other, as a man would 
make a careful selection of different kinds 
of goods. Great herds of cattle grazed 
among the fields and drank at the covered 
troughs, and such corn—through a dry 
season! 

Tiling land is the idea in Iowa. Six, 
eight and ten-inch tile draining is used, 
sweetening every bit of low slough land 
and adding more value and productivity 
to the farm. More money has been spent 
in tiling Iowa farms than is invested in 
the Panama Canal. One, two or three 
thousand dollars was not an unusual 
amount for a farmer to spend in provid- 
ing a tile sewerage system for his farm, 

What memories awakened upon the 
very fields where, years ago, I had watched 











WHEREVER YOU SEE FIELDS THERE SEEMS TO BE A SOCIAL SPIRIT 
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You'll enjoy Maud Powell’s 
s * 8 2 
exquisite violin solos 
“Our’’ Maud Powell, as her admirers love 
to call her, is one of the few artists who 
shows year after year greater development 
in tone, technique and interpretation. 
There is nothing of pose or virtuoso affectation 
about her—she loves the work she is doing and her 
heart and mind are wholly in it. 

So eminent a musical authority as Henry T. 
Finck says: ““When Maud Powell plays, one thinks 
not of bowing and fingering, of staccato or legato, 
of harmonics or double-stops, of trills—though they 
be, as hers are, Melba-like in their perfection; one 
thinks only of the music. Like a great actor, she 


makes one forget the player in the art’’. 

And the perfection reached by the new Victor process of 
recording was never shown to better advantage than in these 
three marvelous new records, which reproduce perfectly every 
little detail and delicacy of tone with all the original brilliancy. 

Ten-inch, accompaniment by George Falkenstein, $1. 
64134 Traumerei 


Twelve-inch, accompaniment by George Falkenstein, $1.50. 


74173 Capriccio Valse, Op. 7..........-....2-2+0220-5 Wieniawski 
74179 Romance P acre , tte No. 2, Op. 22 Wieniawski 


Mme. Powell makes records only for the Victor. 


Four splendid concert songs 


by John Barnes Wells 


This noted young tenor always charms his audiences not only : 





because of his lovely voice, but because of the absolute clearness 
of his enunciation, which enables every word to be understood. 
he unusual qualities of his superb tenor voice are fully 
apparent in the numbers he has sung for the Victor, 
Ten-inch, accompaniment by Victor Orchestra, 60 cents. 


5781 In Ma aoe 
5788 Boat 


Twelve-inch, accompaniment by Victor Orchestra, $1. 
31791 Beloved, It is Morn Hickey-Aylward 
Hear these records at any Victor dealer’s. Ask him for a September 
supplement which contains the complete list of new single- and double-faced 
records, with a detailed description wench. 


And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.S.A. 
Berliner G h M 1, Canadian Distributors 


a et best results, use only 
Vices eediles on Victor Records. 


On sale se"; August 27 


with the September list 
of new Victor Records 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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THE TRIM ORCHARDS OF IRRIGATED DISTRICTS ALWAYS FURNISH 
A PASTORAL SCENE OF CHARM 


the rising and the setting of the sun in 
the harvest field: among the rows of 
waving golden grain! Then the noon 
rest, in the shadow of the shock of grain— 
and how I longed for a “swig” at the jug 
which was carefully tucked away between 
bundles on the shady side. The prickle of 
the stubble on bare feet, when walking across 
the fields, will never be forgotten. The 
sun, on its great semi-circle swing through 
the expanse of heaven, seemed very slow, 
and what a thrill of gladness when, 
watching the great orb sink down to the 
western horizon, we finished up the chores, 
‘to enjoy sound slumber under the rafters. 

In Missouri is the farmer who has to be 
shown, and the Agricultural Department 
is truly kept busy with him most of the 
months. The harvests of this year look as 
though the farmer had been answered 
by return mail. The development of 
stock-raising and general farming in 
Missouri includes an unrivalled produc- 
tion of mules. The boys in Missouri are 
sticking closer to the farm than in other 
years; one fond father told me the reason 
was that he “‘let the boys have just enough 
schooling to make farmers of ’em, instead 
of professional or business failures.” 

One great panorama of corn-fields from 
Cairo to Chicago is the picture of Illinois. 
_ Here and there are grain fields and far- 
reaching pastures, a little scorched, to 
relieve the miles and miles of corn expanse. 
It is unnecessary to look up statistics to 


know that Illinois is the great corn state. 
Directly under the corn-fields, in many 
instances, are great mines of bituminous 
coal, which represents one great source of 
wealth from Illinois farm lands—for the 
farmer’s deed carries a title clear through 
to China. The intense hot weather in 
Springfield, the old home of Lincoln, was 
being bravely endured because it was 
“great corn weather.” The plan for a 
waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi 
is a project in which the farmers of the 
state seem keenly interested, because of 
the advantages in transporting products 
southward on the Mississippi to the 
markets of the world. 

The pastures were virtually burned 
up in parts of Wisconsin, and in some 
places the dairy cows were being sold for 
want of feed. When it was discovered that 
other crops were turning out so well, this 
was quickly checked, for the farmers count 
their dairy cows the real producers of the 
“golden eggs.” Soil for reconnoissance 
of the cut-over timber lands, making a 
careful selection of just which lands should 
be developed for agriculture and which 
for forestry, is being carried on in every 
county of the state in connection with 
the state bureaus. 

Marvelous development is present in 
the cut-over pine land districts of Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 
From Marshfield, Wisconsin, I rode over 
a country road in which there were large 
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The Health 
of the Outdoor Woman 


is proverbial. With health comes strength—and both go far to 
make a successful life. Thousands of American women know that 


NHEUSER BUSCH’, 
Wine 
has brought them the priceless boon of health. To poorly nour- 


ished and anaemic women it is of inestimable value. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHAT IS MORE CHARMING THAN GREAT HERDS GRAZING ON THE PLAINS? 


barns and farm homes more thickly lo- 
cated than in any part of the East I have 
ever visited. No wonder my friend 
MacMillan was so eager to show a rural 
picture on cut-over lands. The barns, 
homes and crops all indicated prosperity; 
although pastures were badly scorched 
on every hand—the record shows that 
drought only comes once in a while. 

These cut-over pine lands open up a 
large area of good agricultural land which 
is not too far,distant from the big markets 
to enable the farmer to realize a good 
profit on his labor. 

For some years Michigan has been the 
great fruit state of the Middle West. The 
orchards on the shores of the Great Lakes 
ate beautiful to behold. The hot, dry 
winds were blowing as I made my-way up 
through the state, but there seemed to be 
great vitality and promise in Michigan 
cereals-—for is not Battle Creek in Michi- 
gan? The celery was flourishing at 
Kalamazoo—and the general crop condi- 











HERE ARE PEANUTS IN THE ORIGINAL 


tion was not discouraging toward buying 
more Detroit automobiles, 

In the old Hoosier state are farms on 
which many successful farmers of the 
West were reared. The impulse could 
not be resisted to stop off at Greenfield— 
the birthplace and old home of James 
Whitcomb Riley, the poet-laureate of 
the farmland, and here were the very 
scenes pictured in his verse. The lines 
were recalled “when the frost is on the 
pumpkin’—and how delightful would 
a frost have seemed on that hot day— 
when we just watched the corn grow. 

One tall farmer with whom I “came to 
town” remarked that it was the hot 
weather in Indiana that made hot politics, 
and “it’s bout time we was givin’ you 
fellers a President,” he added with a 
prophetic grin. 

Crops looked favorable, and the rivers, 
heavily fringed with trees, surrounded by 
little farm towns, bespoke the prosperity 
of the Indiana farmer. The great elm 
and hickory logs were being sawed up, 
but the wood is making the furniture 
with which the farmer of the West is 
adorning his comfortable dwelling, and 


supplying “side-boards’” where  cup- 
boards reigned supreme in days 
gone by. 

Ohio with its rivers and canals is 


the country from which have come big 
men in public life as well as bumper crops. 
The old canals of the early days are being 
filled up and abandoned, for the railroads 
make a meshwork of transportation lines 
over the state. There was dry weather 
in Ohio, but the Buckeye farmer keeps 
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Business Insurance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


“NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


E. business corporation was a device of the Romans. The 
original idea came from Julius Caesar, and was suggested by 
the uncertainty of human life. It was an insurance against 
the dissolution of a project in case of death. - The intent was 
to provide for the continuance and perpetuity of enterprises 
— which probably no man could carry out dunng his lifetime. 
The first application of the corporation was for building water-systems and 
laying out roadways. The corporation provided against stoppage of the work 
in case of the death of any man connected with it. SF But the corporate life 
of a great business is not secure against shock, unless the lives of its managers 
are insured for the benefit of the corporation. Hence we find the big men— 
the men of initiative and enterprise—allowing their lives to be insured at the ex- 
pense of the corporation which they serve, for the corporation’s benefit. 22 To 

ard ‘gainst the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader dies, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. The proceeds 
are made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant and Beneficiary. 
Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug and secure when 
comes the storm. 28 The Equitable Life Assurance Society will exist when 
every eye that reads this page is closed forever; when every heart that now 
ike is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions thought roams 














_ free, has turned to dust. 38 The Equitable will live on, a body without death, 


a mind without decline. 38 Only safe, superior and competent men can secure 
life-insurance nowadays. ® Life-insurance adds poise, power and purpose to 
able men. - If you are helping to carry the burdens of the world and making 
this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps you had better write 
for further information. pt 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


\ OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY © 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


~ 
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right on producing crops. The Western 
Reserve was settled by the Connecticut 
Yankees, and many old customs of New 
England still prevail in northern Ohio, 
but the state is being transformed from 
an agricultural to an industrial state. 
The boys from the old farms have found 
homes scattered all over the country. 
On some of the rivers the sand was sweep- 
ing over the lowlands and injuring the 
soil, but the Ohio farmer knows how to 
get the sand out of his “gear box,’”’ and 
many men who once had fame and riches 
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made in the old-spring house is used in’, 


fashionable Philadelphia and Washington 
homes. Lancaster County is said to yield 
more valuable agricultural products than 
any county in the United States. Farms 
along the Susquehanna and blue Juanita 
show the careful cultivation of the early 
pioneers. Prosperity seems to be a habit 
among farmers in Pennsylvania, although 
they are realizing that new methods must 
be used or the western rivals will produce 
cheaper and down goes the value of 
farms. New crops are being introduced. 





AN EXAMPLE OF INTENSIVE FARMING UNDER CANVAS 


elsewhere are getting back to the “old 
farm.”” Howard Chandler Christy has 
named his father’s farmy ‘“The Barracks,” 
and has a retreat on the river that rivals 
the scenic beauties of the Hudson. 
Passing through the great farming 
district of. Pennsylvania, one has a glimpse 
of the work of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch” 
as thorough farmers. The fences, build- 
ings and barns, with huge “basements,” 
have an air of substantiality. Near 
Philadelphia I met a farmer who retained 
the place his ancestors had purchased 
from William Penn, and he had the deed 
to show for it with Penn’s signature. The 
old house was still standing, and a pro- 
fitable dairy farm had been operated 
here for eight generations; the butter 


In New York State—“York State” 
they call it in the agricultural regions—who 
has ever seen the Mohawk Vailey or the 
Genesee without appreciating the grandeur 
of the great expanse of field? Yet the 
rural population has remained practically 
stationary the past fifty years, while the 
value of farm products has decreased 
materially. Great dairy farms are being 
sold, and the boys are moving farther 
west, although it has been proven that the 
general productivity of the soil is con- 


stantly increasing, as well as the yield . 


peracre. The Italians and other foreigners 
trained on intensive farms will soon re- 
claim the York State farms, unless the 
boys at home utilize the land they have 
inherited from their fathers, 
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Washing fine fabrics is a matter of con- 
cern to every woman. To get fine fabrics 
spotlessly clean by ordinary eliede hard 
rubbing 1s necessary; yet hard. rubbing is in- 
jurious to plain, as well as delicate, fabrics. 
A few housewives have for a long time known how to 
solve the problem, but the vast majority of women have 
not known it.. The problem has been how to get out the 


dirt and: grease without hard rubbing. The Parowax 
brand of Pure Refined Paraffine does this. 

Parowax used in this way saves a great deal of labor. 
It makes the usual hard rubbing unnecessary and prevents 
injury to the most delicate fabric. The reason is that it 


~ does away with the hard rubbing on the washboard. 


You simply put one-half teacup of shav ed Parowax and the usual 
quantity of shaved soap in the hot water in the boiler, which is 
sufficient for one boiler of wash. After taking clothes from boiler be 
sure to rinse them thoroughly in warm water — and your clothes will 
be clean and white as when new. Parowax leaves no odor in the clothes. 
To protect the user, the trade-mark ‘‘Parowax’”’ has been given to the grade of Pure 


Refined Paraffine sold by this Company for years. This absolutely pure paraffine has been 
used all these years for sealing jellies, etc., and for washing and ironing. 














Dealers everywhere sell the Parowax brand of Pure Refined Paraffine. Beware of articles 
offered as substitutes. Look for the name of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 
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Are You Using the Right @ 
Oil on Your Car? — 


The most important thing left en- | VYecvum 011 Company, 
tirely to the judgment of the owner in Hew York City; 
the operation of his automobile oraero- Dear Sirs; 
plane is the selection of a lubricant. I am pleased to report the success we 


The discriminating car owner selects have met with in the use of "Mobiloil” in 
the grade of Mobiloil specially suited lubriceting the. engines in our seroplenes, 
to his type of motor. Is it not signif- 
icant that aviators generally, in this 
country and Europe, use Mobiloil 
exclusively ? 

To prevent substitutions see that cans are sealed. June 6, 1910. Lite. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY é 2 
Rochester, U.S.A. 


and to say that it maintained its reputea- 
tion in my Albany-New York flight. 
Very truly yours, 
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Gift Books the People Built 





50,000 People 


joined in making, by personal selection, this book 
Heart Throbs. The most wonderful collection of 
old-time prose and poetry in existence. 


would have a heart of stone, indeed, who 
would not feel a throb of better feeling as he read its 


Have you Heart Throbs on your Library Table? 





CHAPPLE — CO., Lid. 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me a copy of Heart Throbs, 
postage paid. 
INORG sia chee ei ya aie baka ad We RR EE Oa 
NI aos sos ares So eos in OH tin KS A 
(If you wish to take advantage of our great combination offer send 50 cents ad- 
ditional and we will mail you Heart Throbs and the National Magazine for one year.) 
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Gift Books the People Built 





25,000 People 


joined in making, by personal selection, this sing- 
ing volume of familiar old-time favorites to flood 
memories of by-gone days. 


“TI am sure that the vast majority of people 
who have lived will find this collection made 
as though especially for themselves."’ 


An informal gathering of friends of an evening in 
the home is “‘ Heart Songs” time. Have 
you wt ready? 





CHAPPLE PUBLIS ee NG CO., Lid. 
Boston, Mas 
Enclosed find $2.50 re which send me a copy of Heart Songs, 

postage paid. 

BN sisi otk wis ow eis Be PS aa lees Se Soe o a wane 

PE 5 ooo is es aaa eae oases ewes 

(If you wish to take advantage of our great combination offer send 50 cents ad- 

ditional im we will mail you Heart Songs, and the National Magazine for one year.) 
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10,000 Women 


joined in making, by personal experience, this ex- 
ceedingly helpful volume of home hints. Worth 
its weight in gold to the new bride or any woman 
who wants to know “a better and an easier way. 


“One of the best books « ever pe peeaee. 
Not spoiled by editorial han 


The time you need a little help is the time you need 
“Tattle Helps.” 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Lid. 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me a copy of Little. Helps, 
postage paid. 
Poi ARR RAEN LED ED MAME AA CTR Pen poate ee 
NONE 5 Bien eich he de ihe BES CORSON tS 
(If you wish to take advantage of our great combination offer send 50 cents ad- 
tional tind we will mail you Little Helps, and the National Magazine for one year.) 
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Best by Test |Why Buy Wash Water? 


Chemically Practically |@ It requires two_or more table- 
spoonfuls of the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to do the work | 
of one tablespoonful of PLARLINE 


WHY ? 


| Dry the powders by spreading 
them thinly in the sun or in a warm 
spot — leave for 24 hours — then 
weigh them — you ll find the differ- 
ence is in the bulk, not the weight. 
I'q PEARLINE IS CONCEN- 
1} TRATED SOAP POWDER — 
THESE BIG PACKAGES ARE| 
FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS. | 

ce 0 0U PEARLINE IS BEST AND, 
4 INE S Ol R ec TIO no ‘ote w H AY vowel L & H WAN P EST 





























FLORIDA—LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


HE November issue of the National Magazine will be devoted specially to an 
T exhaustive exposition of the resources and attractions of the romance-en- 

shrouded “ Land of Flowers,” where first the western continent felt the tread 
of a white man’s foot. Into the mysterious solitudes of a section of our country 
that a few short years ago was less well known than the interior of the Dark 
Continent is today, the vanguard of Twentieth Century progress has forced its 
way—till now, from being almost exclusively a play-ground for the winter tourist, 
it is assuming a place in agriculture, trade and manufactures that bids fair to make 
it a formidable rival of its northern sister states. But never will the charm and 
romance of its old towns and cities fade away; never will the tourist, rambling in 
the mid-day twilight of the forest aisles of age-old live oaks, draped with their ° 
sombre shroudings of Spanish moss, cease to search for that fabled “ Fountain of 
Perpetual Youth” that Ponce de Leon sought. So long as the memory of man endures, 
will the elusive charm of its romantic past hold sway. The health-seeker, the home- 
seeker, the tourist, the tradesman and the mechanic will. all find facts to interest 
them: in Garnault Agassiz’s copiously illustrated and carefully compiled article in 
the November number of the National Magazine, supplemented by an article by the 
Editor, based upon personal investigation and travel throughout the state. It will 
be a fitting successor to the splendid Arkansas issue of September. If you are 
interested in Florida, order early. 


Order copies early before the edition is exhausted. The Arkansas issue of September is now 
nearly all gone. Send eight two cent stamps. 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Boston, Mass. 
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==> FISH, OYSTERS, 
All Sea Foods 


No better or more delicate flavor can be 


added to all Fish Cooking than by using 


“LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Rs: Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 


dishes are improved by its use. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 


void Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


{frm afer | 


New York Fall & Winter Catalog 
will be ready September 5. 
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First $1.00 Box for y - 5° 
— TABLETS 


r Thin People 


heumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, and 
iver Trouble, FLESH PRODUCER. 
‘Ounds out the figure, gives strength to the 
le system, creates new energy, strength- 
s the nerves, restores the healthy com- 


sion of youth. Some 
oe: gain ten pounds a 
L meteeer 


e Want You to 4 
Just One Box. Yew 


Pleasant to take. 


$1.00 a box at druggists. 
First box by mail c 
for . . 4 ° 25 


























It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 
apparel,and othermerchandise, 
for Women, Children and Men. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms 
throughout the United States. 


Just write us, TO-DAY: "Please 
send FREE CATALOG No. 12." 


— 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail in PLAIN 
SEALED PACKAGE $1.00 box of the’ tablets. This offer 
rely for the first box, and to those who have never tried the 

ets, 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa NEW YORK 


mene 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or umcommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope tf you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 


Try 








HOW TO SEND FLOWERS AWAY 
By Mrs. H. J. MacCormac 
If anyone wishes to send cut flowers any 
distance, put the ends in pieces of raw potato 
and they will keep nicely for ten days. 
New Use For Gum 


* I have found common chewing gum useful 
in closing up temporarily a leak in the gas 
fixture; also to mend a hot water bag; take 
a@ piece that has been chewed, flatten it out 
and put over the leak in the bag, ressing it 
* down, and when cool the bag is ready for use. 
Substitute for Kindling Wood 


Common newspaper rolled and twisted up 
hard and tight is a good substitute for kindling 
wood in building a fire. 

A New Mucilage 


“If out of mucilage, the white of an egg makes 
-@ good substitute. 


NEW USE FOR KEROSENE 
By H. H. 

I had the misfortune to get black machine 
‘grease on the front breadth of a skirt that 
would not bear the usual remedy for this stain— 
lard, soap and cold water—so I took a cup of 
kerosene and rubbed the spot until it all came 
out; then I spread blotting paper over it and 
ironed it with a warm iron until the kerosene 
was removed; no spot showed, and no streak, 
as is usual when using benzine or gasoline. 


A HELPFUL SCHEME 
By H. L. 

I have a little scheme which I find a great 
help in embroidering. During a few leisure 
moments I thread a number of needles. I do 
not break or regulate the length of the silk, but 
thrust each needle into the cushion as soon as 
it is threaded, and keep on until I have a Tihe 
of needles to each color of silk. This plan saves 
a great deal of trouble, but the needles must be 
thrust into the cushion, else the silk will tangle. 

I also find that putting a piece of white 
court plaster on the index finger of my left hand 
saves pricking the finger when sewing or em- 
broidering. 


Delicious Coquilles of Chicken 


Stew cold chicken, mushrooms and truffles, 
all cut up and highly seasoned with butter, 
pepper and salt; add one teaspoonful of rich 


eream. Fill ramekins with the mixture; 
sprinkle grated bread crumbs and pieces of 
butter over each. Bake and serve hot with 


green peas. 


TO REPAIR BROKEN DOLL 
By Florence Starbuck 
A good way to repair a broken doll is to bu 
@ printed rag doll with head the size require 
and cut off at the shoulders; make carefully and 
sew on the body of broken doll; it will make a 
doll that a little girl will love very much. 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
i by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from 
; France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
» and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts 
of this country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world- 
renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— - 
Ss At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 




















The Sanitary Dishwasher Solves the “Girl” Question 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most delicate china, glassware, silverware—‘‘in 
8 to 5 minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes with scalding soapsuds, and rinses them, 
completely removing all traces of food, grease, etc. Hands do not touch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. All metal—compact, strong—lasts a lifetime, 


A Practical Popular Price Machine for Families 


Mrs. Alden, author of the famous ‘‘Pansy"’ books and a well-known writer on Domestic Science, says: 
“TI have given your Sanitary Dishwasher a very thorough trial and certainly two-thirds the time 
usually employed in dishwashing and drying is saved by its use. It is truly a labor-saving machine.’’ 
Write for Free Trial Offer and escape the drudgery of dishwashing as 
hundreds of women have; read their letters in our booklets. Write today. 


NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO., 1444 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DETROIT, MICH. 
































of WHEN IN DETROIT 
J BOSTON Make Your Home At The STOP AT 
= EGER EAE 
For nearly eighty years the Mecca of practical T U L 3 E R 
business men and tourists to the ‘‘Hub.”’ 
: Ne d Absolutel ire- 
Motto: ‘‘Excellence without Extravagance’’ proof. Gorka? Adeuka pve 
sf Near South Terminal Station, Shopping District and Theatres. ian Sy eee om 
A American pian, $3 and up. European plan, $1 and up. ping and Business District. 7: 
e Send for Map : RATE $1.50 PER DAY |i 
TILLY HAYNES JAS. G. HICKEY Every Room Has Bath 4 
Proprietor Manager European Plan 
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IN PLACE OF MEAT 
By Mary Foster Snider 


Almost everyone would be better if meat 
were cut out of their dietary during the hot 
months, but it seems rather a difficult task 
when one is fond of ‘good living” to find a 
satisfactory substitute. Some excellent re- 
cipes in which a very little meat may be 
used to give the desired flavor may be pre- 
pared with vegetables. 

A pleasing dish may be made with a large 
summer squash. Wash the squash, cut off 
the end, and scrape out the seeds, Make a 
force meat with one cupful of minced cooked 
meat (any kind), half a cupful of fine dry 
breadcrumbs, half a teaspoonful of powdered 
poultry seasoning, salt and pepper to taste, 
a grain of cayenne, one or two well-beaten 
eggs, and enough rich gravy or sauce to make 
very slightly moist. ix- all together well, 
and fill it into the squash, tie on the piece 
that was cut off, and tie the squash in a piece 
of muslin or cheesecloth. Let it steam about 
one hour or an hour and a half, depending 
upon its size. When perfectly tender, 
remove the muslin, place the squash upon a 
heated platter and.serve with a rich butter 
or tomato sauce. To vary this dish, in place 
of meat, use a cupful of chopped mushrooms 
or of finely chopped nutmeats. 

For vegetable cutlets pare a large summer 
squash, remove the seeds and cut into nice- 
sized pieces for boiling. Let it cook in slightly 
salted, boiling water until tender, then 
drain it very dry, and mash it thoroughly. 
To about two large cupfuls of the squash 
add salt and pepper to season well, a few drops 
of onion juice, a cupful of breadcrumbs, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, half a cupful 
of minced meat, fowl or mushrooms, and 
one well-beaten egg. Form into small cutlets, 
and fry in melted butter until nicely browned 
on both sides, Slip each cutlet on an oblong 
piece of hot, buttered, golden brown toast 
and_serve at once with rich tomato sauce. 

For delicious stuffed tomatoes make a 
force meat in the following proportions: One 


_ half cupful of plain boiled rice, two table- 
“ spoonfuls of minced cooked 


fowl or meat, 
one tablespoonful of finely chopped almonds, 
salt and pepper to season well, a tiny pinch 
of dry mustard and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. .This will be sufficient for four 
tomatoes of medium size. Cut the tops 
off the tomatoes, scoop out the seeds, dust 
with salt and pepper and fill with the force- 
meat. Bake in a good oven about fifteen 
minutes or until the tomatoes are perfectly 
tender but have not lost their shape. Grated 
cheese may be used in place of fowl if pre- 
ferred. 

Cauliflower cakes are unusually pleasing as a 
meat substitute. Chop two cupfuls of cooked 
cauliflower very fine,.and mix with it one- 
half cupful of dry bread crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese and one cupful 
of cold cooked chicken or meat chopped fine. 
Moisten with one cupful of cream sauce 


made with one tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour, and one cupful of milk. Stir all 
together over the fire until the cheese melts, 
being careful that it does not scorch, then 
add one beaten egg. Set aside until cold. 
Form into small cakes, egg and breadcrumb 
them, and fry in hot butter until nicely 
browned on both sides. 


AN EXCELLENT PASTE 
By H.T. S. 

For pasting clippings, or pictures in scrap- 
books:—Take Ringstord's, or any other 
first-class cornstarch, add distilled, or any 
perfectly clean water slowly so as to avoid 
lumping. Stir thoroughly into a thin consist- 
ency. Bring slowly to a boil, and use when 
it has cooled. Apply with clean brush. Paste 
of like ilk I have used repeatedly for a num- 
ber of years. When correctly made it sticks 
well, and does not discolor. Make what you 
will use up within a day. 

Use Spool Wire 

In a former issue, the use of string was 
recommended for getting corks out of bottles, 
where the corks have been shoved within. 
Spool wire is much better for this purpose, as 
it is stronger, and can be more readily looped 
over the cork. 


WALL PAPER CLEANER 
By Mrs. M. L. Carson 


. If you wish to clean a wall, provide plenty 
of clean white cheese-cloth or old knitted 
underwear, dip the cloth into corn meal, 
and rub gently over the paper. Place news- 
papers along the edge'‘of the floor to catch 
the dust and meal. If you dislike to use a 
step-ladder, a child’s broom, covered with 
the cloth, will reach to the top of the wall. 


To Warm Over Bread 


The best way to. warm over biscuits 
or even slices of bread, is to put them in a 
paper sack, pinch together the opening, 
and put them in the oven, leaving it until 
thoroughly heated through. 


FOR CANE-SEATED CHAIRS 
By Ella R. Robinson 

If cane-seated chairs are sagging, turn 
upside down and wash them with strong 
soap-suds; soak them thoroughly and set 
to dry; the cane will stiffen to its normal 
condition. 

Kitchen Alarm Clock 

An alarm clock in the kitchen is a great 
time and labor saver; when you put a roast, 
or a baking, in the oven, or vegetables on 
to cook, set the alarm for the time that they 
will need your attention; then dismiss them 
from your mind and go about something 
else; it will save the trouble of watching 
the clock, or running to see if the article 
has cooked enough. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolore 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 


No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 
we ACER ew rit ont hen te nt 

Guaranteed under a. Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. [3] 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





A CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


METROPO AA crocounte 


NEVER HAO ea Py NEVER WICC 


HAVE 


see 408" 
PQ 


2291018 | 





TEN CENTS & FIVE CENTS 
" SOLD EVERYWHERE 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGEE AS BEAUTIFIER 












Purifies Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as well as = Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies RX every blemish’ on beauty, and defies 
the Skin, detection. It has stood the 
No other test of 60 years; no other 
cosmetic him has, and is so harmless 
will do it. tig we taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept no 
——— of similar ~—. .The 

istinguished,Dr. L. ayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend -‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Bamcy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 

Price 25 cents, by 


GOURAUD’S ieee <r SUBTILE . 
Removes superfluous Hair. ice $1.00, by maf}. 
@ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 ane Jones St., Nor York City 


A's STATIONARY som 





GASOLINE ENGINE ° 76% 


ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 


and Electric Lighting. 


3to 20 h.p.—perfectly governed 


—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 
123 Leib St.. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Typewriter 


Bennett 






Guaranteed 
One Year 


(A Product of the Elliott-Fisher Factory) 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 
NL TATION IGS LS SST ek 


The ‘‘Bennett’’ Typewriter will double Ns ) omeleney mynd 
output of anyone now doing his writin and. It is 
Genctical durable machine, with stand <4 board, and has 
LL OF THE ESSENTIALS, also DOES ALL THE 

Wo RK_ of a high cost machine 

It is the only low priced, portable sppeesites: using a ribbon— 
it is as small as = efficient machine can be (11 x 5 x 2 inches— 
weight 44 pounds in case). Simplicity makes Sosstble its low 
cost. The publishers of this magazine endorse every claim 
made for the ‘‘Bennett. 
Sent express prepaid to any part of the United States. If 
the ‘‘Bennett’’ does not wholly meet your requirements, and 
is returned within ten days of its receipt by you, your money, 
less express charges, will be refunded. 
Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled terrtiortes. 
Inqutre price in foreign countries. 

Cc. R. K. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

366 Broadway, New York, U.S.A 





Inthe U.S. 
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Anthracite Fields of Rhode Island 


Offer Consumers Low Cost Fuel — Offer Investors $5.00 for $1.00 
By W. B. LAWRENCE 


That rich coal beds lay hidden in the Nar- 
ragansett Basin of Rhode Island was known 
a few years ago to geologists and to men of 
learning in our New England institutions 
only; that.this coal offered certain qualities 
superior to the Pennsylvania anthracite was 
also a known fact. 

How. to get hold of these properties from 
the old New Englanders who owned them— 
how to.market thé coal—and to educate New 
Englanders that Rhode Island anthracite was 
in some ways a better product than they had 
been burning—wére:in the hands of three 
men, Henry M.: Whitney, president of: the 
Rhode Island Company, now operating prop- 
erties in Portsmouth, R. I., and E. D. Chaplin 
and Charles Farrow; of ‘the Cranston Coal 
Company, operating” immense properties of 
or Cranston Coal Company at Cranston, 


These three men have in one year opened 
up this new famous vein of coal in the Nar- 
ragansett Basin of Rhode Island. 

The product of the Cranston Coal Mine is 
now.on the market, and at $5 per ton Cranston 
Coal is being offered throughout Rhode 
Island as against $6.50 to $7.50 Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite. 

The Cranston Coal Company controls 430 
acres of the richest coal land in the Narragan- 
sett Basin. The writer of this article visited 
the property with a well-known engineer, 
Rockwood Puffer, of Boston, and his letter 
on the subject is authentic. Extracts from 
Mr. Puffer’s letter are as follows: 

“The work that has been begun on the 
Cranston Coal prooverty I found to be by open 
cut, a sort of quarrying proposition and so 
far as ‘opened, say about three hundred feet 
in length by fifteen feet in-depth, certainly 
makes a most impressive showing, the same 


being a seam of anthracite coal varying in 
thickness from twelve to forty feet. with the 
exception of a thin layer of graphite material 
near the surface, the coal is of good merchan- 
table quality. 

“The strike of the seam now being worked 
is nearly north and south, outcropping in the 
extreme boundary of the company’s property, 
dipping to the east quite sharply. In going 
north on the seam, 1 traced the same for a 
distance of about six thousand feet from the 
old shaft, one hundred f2et more or less south 
of the open cut, and I can state positively 
that the seam is continuous, holding very true 
to its course. 

“The outcrop of the coal deposit occurring as 
it does on the western boundary of the com- 
pany’s 430 acres of ground, dipping sharply 
underground to the eastward, assures an 
immense tonnage of coal from this single 
seam. Just how many thousand tons per 
acre may be developed is entirely one of con- 
jecture, but judging by the thickness of the 
seam where it is now being worked, it will 
certainly run into large figures. In addition 
to the seam already proven to exist, there 
remains the almost certainty of finding other 
workable seams, thus adding to the tonnage 
at present assured. 

“The mine, as at present being worked, has 
a suitable equipment, comprising two upright 
boilers, engine, .coal breaker, screens, and 
powerful derrick used in hoisting coal to the 
breaker. The boilers were being fed with the 
company’s coal mined on the spot, and gave 
off a long flame under natural conditions, 
developing tremendous heat energy. 

‘I believe the property of the Cranston Coal 
Company to be of great value, only needing 
sufficient capital under intelligent manage- 
ment to make it a commercial success. 


MARKETING THE PRODUCT 


Cranston Coal is a high grade anthracite 
coal. Its for sale, and if you live in the state 
of Rhode Island, or Massachusetts, or in fact 
anywhere in New England, and can use coal 


INVESTMENT 


The capitalization of the Cranston Coal 
Company is one million shares par value five 
dollars. 

It has been carefully estimated by President 
Chaplin that there is in sight workable coal 
to the extent of fifty million tons. 

Anyone who has ever seen the property 
has never doubted this. 

The vast amount of deposits on this one 
vein on which the company is working, and 
considering the low cost of operating, which 


€ 
in car load lots of twenty to forty tons, it can 
be delivered in your town cheaper than you 
can buy coal from your dealer. It will pay 
you to write for prices. 


OPPORTUNITY 


is said to be fifty cents a ton, should make 
this stock sell at five times its par value. 

This is not a wild statement. It is founded 
on the tremendous coal asset which the com- 
pany has. 

There is an active market for the shares of 
the Cranston Coal Company. Of course the 
market price varies according to the demand 
for the stock, and the supply. 

If you are an investor, write for particulars 
and prices of the shares. 


CRANSTON COAL COMPANY 


454 Weybosset Street 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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LET ME SEND YOU MY BOOKLET 
99 







3 This booklet should be 
in the hands of every one who 
has a desire to save and invest and 
get ahead in the world with safety and 5 
in the quickest possible time. If you are -_— 
one of these, Dm will surely want to read 

this booklet. {Being widely known as a man 
who can raise capital for legitimate, profitable 
projects, I am constantly having presented to me 
proposals to handle many investment propositions, 
Out of the hundreds of propositions submitted to me 

I accept but few. The others may be very good, but 
they have not quite come up to my high standard. When 
there is the slightest doubt in my mind—when I am not 
thoroughly satisfied with every detail of the proposition—l 
take the safe course of refusing to handle it upon any terms. 


MY CLIENTELE 


Three years ago I numbered my clients in hundreds. Now they 
number thousands. I wish to double my business during the year 
1910. I want to number you among my satisfied clients, for I know 
that if you invest any money through me you will be so well pleased 
with your investment that the next time you have money to invest you 
will surely come to me again. When you receive dividend checks regularly 
on money invested through me you will advise your friends to come to me and your friends 
will in turn advise their friends. These dividend checks make satisfied clients, and a dozen satis- 
fied clients will send me more business than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and_news- 
paper advertising. Money talks, and these dividend checks sent to my clients exch month tell their 
own story. QJIf you will investigate, you will find out that what I offer you is just what I say it is. 
You will find that you can safely follow my advice in investing your savings. You will find that I will invest 
your money just as carefully as I would my own. You will find that the money invested through me earns the 
largest possible profit consistent with safety. 


INVESTMENT BY MAIL 


New York is admittedly the financial center of the United States and the most attractive projects in need 
of additional capital are brought direct to New York to be financed. My clients, however, are situated in all 
parts of this country, but by means of my thoroughly organized and perfected system of “INVESTMENT 

MAIL,” I am able to keep them thoroughly posted regarding all of these investment opportunities, and 
also handle their investments as well by mail as if they were located right here in New York. 


MY BOOKLET 


“YOURS FOR MORE MONEY,” thoroughly explains my method of doing business. It will show 
you why you are perfectly safe in entrusting your investments to me. It makes no difference 
whether you have $10, $100 or $1,000 a month to invest, I want to hear from you, for I can 
place your money where it will work for you every day, where it will be absolutely safe and 
where it will pay you big profits. Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing 
particulars in my booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY”? 

SEND FOR IT NOW. If you want your money to make more money, if you want 
to get ahead in the world, if you want to save and invest so that you can secure 
an immediate splendid income on such an investment, write me to-day and I 
will send “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY” to you absolutely free and 
you will be under no obligation whatever. {I shall also be glad to have 
you consult me regarding any particular investment you con- 
template making or have made in the past. 


SHELTON C. BURR 


FULLER BUILDING 
’ New York City 



















































































SHELTON C. BURR, : ; Nat'l Oct. 1910 
a ag nee Building, New York City. 

ear oi1r:— 

sonnet send me free and without any obligation on my part the booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE 
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a; G« the children all they want | 


of the delicious Kingsford’s 

Creams, Custards, Puddings, 
: Ices—light and delicate desserts 
) _ that anyone can eat. — 


Te = WNGSFORDs 


NSS CORN STARCH 


i is the trusted standby of the experienced 
rig cook. She uses Kingsford’s for thickening 
—rich, creamy gravies and sauces. She 








crap Wye makes her pie-crust tender and flaky— 
5 ee +g her bread and cake finer in texture—by 
wee using part Kingsford’s instead of 
’ a all flour. 


The Cook Book MM tells ““What a 
es Cook Ought to Know about Corn |: 
‘ Starch.” 168 of the best recipes you ever 
— tried. It’s free—Just send your name [& 


pete, 3 on a post card. 


T. Kingsford & Son 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Nati 1 Starch Company, S 






















































You can enjoy the buoyancy of youth again 
Be on your feet as long again 
Walk as far again—and do it over again 


Tread Surface If You Will Wear 


BAILEY’S 


“Won't Slip” 
Rubber Heels 


Foreign Patents Applied for Dealers, write for prices 


The tread surface formed with ‘‘U” shaped ribs, together with flat-ended rubber studs, form a surface 
that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slippery surfaces. They are made from the toughest fibered 





rubber, and being formed in this shape, are more durable than if solid, and will outwear two pairs of other | 
makes. The studs next to the ‘heel of the boot give a permanent double cushion that forces the center | 


of the heel on the surface and releases mud or snow with each step. 





Mailed upon receipt of price 
Bailey’s Rubber Heels were invented by Mr. C. J. Bailey, the in- 


e “ * 
ventor and patentee of Bailey’s Rubber Brushes, ‘‘Won't Slip’’ Crutch 
35 Cents Per Pair = | arent peentenct tale 
For either Men or Women 


When ordering send a correct out- C. J. BAILEY & CO. 


line drawing of the bottom of the. 























heel of your boot. 22 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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BLUE [ABE 
KETCHUP 





Delicious —Appetizing — Satisfying 


The Kind That Keeps After It Is Opened 


Made only from selected tomatoes, picked 
at their prime and cooked ever so lightly to 
holdthe natural flavor, combined with purest 
spices—in kitchens of spotless cleanliness. 

Contains only those Ingredients Recognized 


and Indorsed by the U. S. Government 


Insist on products bearing our name,not only ketchup,butsoups, [ff 
canned fruits, vegetables and meat, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 


Write for free booklet,“ Oviginal Menus,”’ telling 
what to have for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


/ 
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CURTICE BROTHERS 
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There are lamps that cost more, but there is no better lamp at any price. 
It is constructed throughout of the very best materials, and with the best 
workmanship. 

The burner, wick and chimney are.the vital things about a lamp. These parts in the RAYO 
lamp are constructed with the minutest attention to detail. There is nothing known to the art 
of lamp-making that can add value to the RAYO lamp as a light-giving device. 

The construction of the burner is such that it is easy to clean and easy to re-wick, and the 
chimney-holder may be raised foi lighting without removing shade or'chimney. It is nickel- 
plated over brass and, being without embossing, is easily kept clean. 


The RAYO lamp is an ornament to any room in any house. Millions of users attest the merits of Rayo lamps. 
Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest Agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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SOLD IN ONE, TWO AND THREE 
POUND TINS, AND NEVER 
ANY OTHER WAY. 











DWINELL-WRIGHT Co. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 
BOSTON - CHICAGO 





Rusting? 


If these tools 

had been properly 

cared for; had they been coated 
when laid away they would 
have done service for years. 


WGuselol 
UDtIGM 


The All-around Oil 


in the handy, ever-ready tin oiler, 
will save tools from rust and ruin. 


Preserve Your Tools 


with Household Lubricant’ and 
they will always be clean and 
sharp and ready for use, 

Sold everywhere 


Standard Oil Company’ 


(Incorporated) 
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Se 10 acres 
will make you more 


in the Gulf Coast Country of Texas, growin 
“truck”? and fruits, than 50 acres of grain lan 
up north. 


The Gu!f Coast Country has been proven to be 
the richest in America for the growing of mixed 
vegetables and fruits. Nowhere in this country 
are such enormous returns made from small pieces 
of ground. There are actual cases where $500 per 
acre has been made from single acres of cauli- 
flower—$300 net profit from onions, $250 from 
cabbage, $200 net from cucumbers and equal 
profits from fruits. I can give you actual cases, 
with the sames and addresses of men who are 
making such profits in the 


GULF COAST OF TEXAS 


Two crops in mid-winter and early spring are invariable— 
many farmers there easily make three. The prices paid 
for these crops, harvested when markets up north are 
bare, are almost fabulous and partly account for such big 
returns. It’sa ain crop up north that will pay 204 
on the value of the land. It’s a poor truck crop in the 
Gulf Coast Country that doesn’t pay 100% on the present 
cost of land. Five acres will make any family a g 
living—éen acres will soon mean independence. 

The Gulf Coast is now a well settled section with schools 
and churches, modern towns and close neighbors. The 
climate is a marvel to all—delightful winters, with rarely 
a frost and summers made pleasant by cooling breezes 
from the Gulf. : 
The more you look into the Gulf Country, the digger the 
chances there /oom up. Let me tell you more about it— 
mail this coupon today and you will receive “The 
Coming Country,” free for six months. It gives you 
the /atest news about that section. m) 


W. S. St. George, G. P. & T.A. 
114 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis. 








Boston Garters are mad 
of bes ‘materials in a cléan 
factory, by well-paid help. 
very pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 


DRESSED MEN. 
Sample Pair Cotton, 36c.,Silk,66e. 
jailed un Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co.maners 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


4 “Gal See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 














the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Co: Brass 
and all Metals. For Sieansine and sestetng Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blacking and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

andsmooth. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 
Factory, Wollaston, Mass. , 
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EXCLUSIVELY IN “THE STRAND” 


CONAN DOYLE 


A new series of stories by this brilliant 
Author have been secured for the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE will contain 


“The Terror of Blue John Gap.” By A. CONAN DOYLE 
And, in addition, Articles and Fiction by many popular authors, including 
W. W. Jacobs Morley Roberts 


Charles Garvice P. G. Wodehouse 
Etc., Etc. 


Price 15 Cents Of all Newsdealers 
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7 PER CENT goNos || Bargains in Bonds 
100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS Statistics show that many: 


for sale; fine investment for small savers 
or large investors; price of bonds par bonds have tsi reached 


and interest; denominations $100, $500, 6 : 
$1,000; monthly payments or all cash; the low prices of 1907. 


bonus stock will likely pay: over 20% 


dividend lly; bank ms i 5 

| | dividends “annuallys, many banker || Comparison of Present Prices 
} CO., 25 Broad Street, New York. | 

: , _. with the range for sev- 


FUEL OIL NEWS : eral years is shown in our 


Latest, up-to-date news from all the oil fields, 3 3 
including production and dividends paid ‘by Oil.Com- special circular 111. 
panies. California oil has made a hundred; million- Bes 
aires; it is now making tens of thousands of investors : 
wealthy; it pays larger, surer profits on the capital Free on Request 
invested than anything ever known... This paper tells 
all about the fortunes being made in oil companies 


b and how you may share in them. Bi ] ‘ & C 
Six months’ subscription free. ige Ow ompany 
rt FUEL Git NEWS, 103 Cedar Street, New. York 


ms 49 Wallst. - BANKERS | new York 


ALIFORNIA GO WEST! tess wir meet you 
e tunity will meet you Ff, 

three-fourths of the way. 9; 

Colorado needs 10,000 farmers. RANCH AND RANGE, ‘ 

the leading farm and stock journal of the west, will give }- 

you the desired information. Sample copy free. j 


us “3 ome ant shire and we will send you free of 
= Tone Ege ay Be Bint Reghefe oR Bie Ee Commonwealth Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


showing 
esod “without charge the publication ‘‘The California 
*for afew months. Oil is now California’s biggest 


ad te aah CO, S10. Phelan Big. San Francisco, |_| HOW $1,600 MADE $10,000;000 


A true story of the wonderful California Oil fields. ; 
We will send this free upon request together with: 
} MOWRY & C0 Brokers 78-80 BROAD STREET | valuable booklets of information and colored maps 
oO sag > _ NEW YORK City of the principal oil fields. Write for them today. | 
e do - eiecel commission business in Oil and STANDARD SECURITIES CO 
ning Stocks : : - 
€ are not promoters. We publish a monthly Suite 715, No, 295 Fifth Ave. New York. 


“The Trader,” which you can have for six 
nths free by writing us and mentioning this mag- 
e. Loans made on active stocks at 6% annual Ni E=G R | Vi po i N 
t. Banking and commercial references. 
MUSIC LESSON FOR ALL FORMS OF i 


S FREE HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ft vo rHome hed, demng INS F let. It tells 
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Write for a Free Trial Box 




















earn to Play Pia Organ, Violin, Mandolin, . The Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
¥ fer Tear, B © advanced pi 
—@ AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 45 Lokeslde Bldg., Chicago, I CGold by Drassiete) sta, 180 eee BEND, IND. 
Fe ; 
e’re Telling the Nation About Kansas! FIGURES NEVER LIE Official statis’ } 
er treasured traditions, the thrilling nivel of her early tics, the living j 
ag ce Ra | | | tcf Calor’ ol practi, prove tbe 
rie pe monumental money-maker of the ce: 
terest, the — eg ee ee Oil Age ishere. Pioneers profit through prompt and 
we ag wig! effective action. Have you the pioneer spirit? ~ 
e@ Kansas Magazine Co., Wichita, Kansas so, write for “Oil Facts,” 32 Broadway, New York 
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ole IE) 
fg] Sixty Million Cans Sold in ’09 


Ss: increasing over last year at the rate of thirty thousand cans 
a day—By popular verdict the best syrup in the world for table 
use, cooking and candy making. Thou- 
™ sands of people eat Karo who can not 
/. digest other syrups. It agrees with 
everybody. 

















Eat it on Use it for 






Griddle Cakes G Bread 
Hot Biscuit oes 
Waffles Candy 9 






Karo Cook Book—fifty pages, including 
thirty perfect recipes for home candy 


4 king— 
») making—Free. Send yourname <I 





on a post card, today, to ——__ 






CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
COMPANY 





Dept. MM. New York P. O. Box 161 





















Here s Your Chance. 


Plan your hunting trip now, Indications 
point to a big season with plenty o 
moose, deer, grouse and patridge. 


You'll Get Your Shot 


The law is off October 15th. Get 


ready. Good guides are waiting 
to lead you “‘in.”’ 
Our two valuable books for (sportsmen, “Di- 
rectory of Guides’’ and ‘‘ The Fish and 
_ Game Country,’’ sent for 4 cents in stamps, 


Address, “Rod & Gun” == 
= North Station, Boston —— 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 
: $1,500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months on a 





fryman that would 
impossible and | 
we tell you that IF 


f _ City Lot 40 Feet Square 


To the average poul- ij 












in the city garden bs 
feet wide by 40 feet 

we are simply ; 
ing facts. It would 
be possible to get 
| returns by any one 
e systems of poul- 





. 


L____ 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things 
in poultry work that have always been considered impos- 
sible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard to be- 
lieve without seeing. 


Til NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK NECESSARY 
is FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It 
tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearl 
evéry egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatch 

es complete plans in detail how to make everything 
isary to run the business and at less than half the cost 
r to handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


ised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler 
pout any loss,and the broilers are of the very best quality, 
bringing here 8 cents a pound above the highest market price. 


OGESIX-MONTH-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 24 
. EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in’a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut 
bofie of any description is fed, and the food used is inex- 
sive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, THe Puito System or Pouttry Keerine, 
gives full particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, 
with simple, easy-to-understand directions that are right to 
the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all branches 
of the work from start to finish. 






profits 


Three-pound Roasters Ten Weeks Old 
Don’t fail to mention 








From a photograph showing a portion of a poultry piant where 5,000 pedigree White 
Orpingtons are raised on less than a half acre. 


Mr. E. R. Putro, E:mra, N. Y. 
--No doubt you will be 
jee hens 
aftera your's experience, we could have easily made $1,000.00 from 
‘rom the sale of pedigree chicks, w 
consisting of 66 Cycle Hatchers, We are 
year. 








Brooder house in background 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can 
crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to 
be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese which 
enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but 
little trouble and have a good omy = any day in the year, 
winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a large 
egg yield without green food as it isto keepa cow without 
hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of cMilling, over-heating 
or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or 
any kind of fire. . They also keep all the lice off the chick- 
ens automatically or kill any that may be on them when 
placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the 
right to make and use them. One can easily be e in 
an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Sours Barra, CONN., April 19, 1909, 


ystem as close as I could; the resultis a 

improvement on nature, your brooder is it. 

yas jest r. I ed 17 

wi them as soon as hatched in one of your b: out of 

and at the age of three months I sold them at 5c. a . then 

averaged 2 1-2 lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the finest he 
ever saw wants all I can spare this season Yours truly on 


Exvmma, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 


Dear Sir: interested to learn of our success in keeping poly by 
Philo Systern. Our first year’s work is now nearly completed. It given us an income of over 
$600.00 from six pedigi and one cockerel. Had we understood the work as well as we 

six hens. In addition to the 


plaseed with tg ronsltanng expect ts Ss better 
1e and e 
With best es, we are, 


Vv trul. ° 
oY MRS.) C. P. Gooprics. 


; Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
Special Off er scription to the PoULTRY Re- 
VIEW, a monthly magazine devoted to progressive 
methods of poultry keeping, and we will include, with- 
out charge, a a 
Philo System Boo 
E. R. Philo, 2187 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Romance in Merchandise. 


ik THE building of every great merchandise success 





there is a story of absorbing human interest, a story 
fused from’ the lives and characters of its builders. 


A great business appears to be almost automatic in its 
development. In the full swing of its success it absorbs moun- 
tains of raw material and pours out unending rivers of finished 
merchandise; and it seems as if such an institution must al- 
ways have been in operation and its product always in demand. 


Yet back of this success, a hundred or even two hundred 
years, there was an insignificant beginning, compassed very 
likely by a single brain and two labor-scarred hands; followed 
by many heart-breaking years of experiment, of error, and of 
desperate chances when it was a daily fight for even the 
primitive right to exist. With this right established, 
there came such imperative need of expansion as taxed 
every resource of the mind, drained dry the uttermost 
springs of credit, and tested the very marrow of courage. 





During all these years of struggle the merchandise and its 
makers have grown into a closer harmony, each becoming more 
nearly representative of the other; for nothing is more true 
than that goods or businesses which are the concrete result of 
years of study and effort, of days of tireless toil and nights 
of sleepless thought, come at last to represent and to stand 
for the character, ambitions, and ideals of their builders. 











And merchandise so built has upon it the very finger prints, 
the intimate touch and fiber, of those whose lives have entered 
into its moulding. No wonder then that where such businesses 
are established, and where such goods are made, there has 
developed a pride of production, a perfection of workman- 
ship, an unswerving loyalty to the highest business ideals. 








It is these almost intangible things, these romances of mer- 
chandise, that have determined New England’s destiny as a 
great manufacturing center, teeming with millions of skilled 
laborers and dotted with thousands of mills and factories. 














Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 


[Copyright, 1910] 
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Let The Gun 
Experts Teach You 


F rom Its P ag es Every trade has its 
tricks, every sport its 
“kinks”. Expert accuracy with rifle, pistol or shotgun, demands 
that you “know how”. Mere’ practice by yourself does not take you 
far toward expert efficiency. A little direction, a few suggestions, from 
some past-master to put you wise to the tricks and “kinks” of shooting, 
works wonders for your marksmanship—such as gives you new success and 
greater zest for sport. The secrets of expert shooting are surprisingly little 


known. That is why, at great expense, 


The Outer’s Book Has Cornered the Gun Talent of the World 


The world-recognized gunnery experts are contributors to our gun department. We 
are careful to have them write along practical lines—rattling good stuff that puts you 
next to the “how” of shooting, full of the “kinks” and tricks by which the experts per- 

form their wonders of shooting, all of which you can apply in your own sport at target 

or in the woods and fields. Mr. and Mrs. Adolph: Topperwein, the world’s champion 
shots, who write for The Outer’s Book exclusively, head this list of firearm experts. The 
others are Stewart Edward White, Lieut. Whelan, U.S.A., Charles Newton, Ashley A. 
Haines, E. C. Crossman, Pascal DeAngelis, A. Lowdermilk, Horace Kephart, Charles 


Askins, L. A. Danse, Maurice H. Decker, Robert A. Kane. 


Special ‘‘Show You’’ Offer of Three Months for 25 Cents 


Nothing like these articles has ever before appeared. Nowhere, unless through personal 
friendship with these experts, can you get such real pointers on marksmanship and on 
the merits and faults of various firearms. These articles are different. They are rare. 
They are not the superficial average write-up at all, but real inside pointers that will 
make any man a better shot. To introduce you to The Outer’s Book with its unique 
Gun Department, its outdoor ginger, its graphic photographs, live outdoor stories 
and interesting special articles, we will send you three months, beginning with the 
special September Hunting Number, for 25c—regular year’s subscription $1.50. 
: 3 





You’d give 25c any time to know why you miss some of the points you do Month 
miss, and how not to miss them. 25c for this special offer, will save you — 
a dollar’s worth of wasted cartridges, and perhaps save you from miss- 25 Cents, 

ing the chance of a lifetime to get a famous bag. Send 25c today, Pl 4 
with the coupon on the right, for three numbers. If you are not f es coe Rages: se 
satisfied, we will return your quarter, with no hard feelings about T a ee 

it either. Why not today? _ ae Book for 


THE OUTER’S BOOK ian 


Hathaway Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. my Address 
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The Hall-Mark of the Shoe 


There is a standard in shoes quite as convincing as that which 
guarantees any superlative. article. 

The hall-mark of gold or silver is not more exacting than the ° 
‘‘Goodyear Welt’’ which stamps the shoe of the highest standard. 

To the shoe manufacturer and to the shoe dealer Goodyear 
Welt denotes a shoe fashioned by the perfect system of machinery 
provided by the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

To the wearer it is the last word in shoe excellence. 


GOODYEAR 
WEIT 


American genius in the Goodyear 
By ormas.. Welt system has shattered the tra- 


COnm prune UP OF INSOLE 


sxrer Drm, ditions of centuries and the perfect 

Cross section of a Goodyear Welt Shoe. = oe ig the result. 

Machinery has supplanted man. In every important process in 
the manufacture of shoes the machinery does the work with a pre- 
cision, effectiveness and attractiveness that the human hand can 
never approach. 

In every factory in the world where shoes of the highest grade 
are made the Goodyear Welt System is in operation because persons 
of discernment everywhere demand them. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, Mass., furnishes 
without charge, upon request, an alphabetical list of all welt shoes 
sold under a special name or trade-mark, and with it a book describ- 
ing the Goodyear Welt process in detail with pictures of the marvel- 
ous machines employed. 
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Health Messages 
from Women 








for Women 


In the October 


bt eTicslt 


THE NATIONAL 





@ What the women of one town did in 
civic improvement, by Eva Ryman Gaillard. 
@ “‘ The Rest-Cure for Profit, ’’ by Florence 
L. Clark. 

@ ‘‘How One Successful Business Woman 
Kept- Health, ’”? by Anne Guilbert Mahon. 


@ “‘ Cross-Country Walks for Women,” 
by Mary Alden Carver. 


10 Cents 
$1.00 a year 


Life and Health 
Washington - - D.C. 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Engravers and Operators Earn $20 to$50 Per Week. 
Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. tablished 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and " Asso- 
assisted tn coguring goed pecltinge. Writs for emir nas 
‘coures in which you are interested. —_ 
College of P 7 or | 388 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo-E.ng ving Effingham, IL, 








Makes and burns its own 
gas. Pure white 500 candle 
wer light, more brilliant 
an electricity or acetylene, 
and cheaper than kerosene, 
Casts no shadow. Costs two 
gente r week per ae 
° no greasé, no odor, 
Used every civilized 
country on ea Over 200 
Styles. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents wan 
Write for catalog, 


THE BEST LICHT CO. 
416 E. 6th St., Canton, 0. 























Of all new 
things in 
Gift Books 


HEART SONGS 


Contributed by 25,000 people 


The prize awards made in compiling the book 
were conferred by the well-known composer, 
Victor Herbert, and Director Chadwick of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Companion volume to the world-famous 
Heart Throbs. A beautiful book of undying 
melodies, with words and music, Price, $2.50. 


On sale at music, book and department 
stores or order direct of the publishers, 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
944 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON 
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Keep 
The Dust Down 


In schoolrooms and gymnasiums it is of the greatest 
importance that everything be done to benefit the health 
even in the smallest degree. The harmful effects of too 
much dust in the air are well known. 


The constant shuffling of feet in the schoolroom, 
and the more violent exercise in the gymnasium, stir up 
dust and circulate it in dangerous quantities. It is of the 
eng importance to general health that the amount of 

is floating dust should be reduced. 


_ STANDARD | 
Aa 


We TLE 


holds down all dust that settles, and prevents its circulation in the 
air. Standard Floor Dressing is a special preparation, and vegetable 
and animal germs cannot find subsistence in it. They are held 
down and swept away at the end of the day. Many schools, 
gymnasiums and stores, where the importance of reducing dust was 
recognized, have been quick to avail themselves of the properties 
of Standard Floor Dressing. 
Illustrated booklet sent free—A booklet on “Dust 
Danger and How to Avoid It” will be mailed to you free immediately 
¥] upon receipt of your request. It contains much valuable information 
qj and is a book you should have. 


Not intended for household use. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 
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Typical California Oil Fields showing ‘Derricks, Botler Plants, Steel Tanks, Pumping Stations, Earthen Reservoirs, "000. 
Lines, Living Quarters,Etc. Itis conservatively estimated that the Oil Industry i in California represents $500,000 











The American investor today is not satisfied with 6% 
interest. He wants a greater return, he insists upon abso- 
lute safety of principal, he demands an investment which 
increases in value and in return—a hard combination to 
find. When standard industrials pay only between 5% and 
7%, when bonds pay on the average 6%, where is this safe 
and profitable investment which the American investor seeks? 
Answer: California Oil Investments. California Oil is safe, 
because the industry is stable and manent It now repre- 
sents an aggregate investment of $500,000 000 and is grow- 
ing byleaps and bounds. California Oilis profitable because 
many of the listed Exchange securities pay 12% and more 
per annum; and because with rapid development, the securi- 
ties advance steadily in value. 

Outside of the three big companies, the Standard, the 
Union and the Associated, whose oldings aggregate at ‘least 
$200,000,000, there are scores of the smaller (million dollar) 
companies, which form the Independent Producers’ Agency 
with their own pipe lines, tanks, storage and ey, acili- 
ties, representing in the aggregate at least $250,000,000. 
These companies have stockholders in every quarter of the 
globe, but principally in California, where the investor has 
been quick to see and seize his opportunity. Many of these 
stockholders are receiving regularly every month, dividends 
ranging from 12 to 40 per cent. per annum on their invest- 
ment. A few instances of these big profits: 

American Petroleum :—$1, invested two years ago 
has been meen igay $1,600 a year in dividends. ucile :— 
$1,000 invested a few years ago is returning $8,000 a year in 
dividends. Illinois Crude:—$1,000 invested a little over a 
year ago has been returning $960 a year in dividends. onte 
Cristo:—$1,000 invested returns in dividends $3,600 a year. 
Sterling :—$1,000 invested is returning $3,333 per year in 
dividends. Premier:—$1,000 invested about two years ago 
is returning $1,200 per year in dividends. Fullerton:— 
$1,000 invested is returning $3,333 per year in dividends. 
Mascot :—$1,000 invested about two years ago is returning 
$1,200 per year in dividends. Claremont:—$1,000 invested 
is returning $1,600 per year in dividends. 

And so on in scores and scores of instances. The stock- 
holders of these companies were either on the ground or 
were advised by responsible oil investment brokers. Their 
small investments have been returned to them in dividends 
many times over. Many have made independent fortunes 





LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 
938 Marbridge Building, Herald Square, New York. 


Without cost or obligation on my part send me the “Weekly Oil ; 
: Book"’ for six months, also send me your list of 77 Bank and Mercan- : 


: tile References. 
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CALIFORNIA OIL 


Pays Millions in Monthly Dividends 5 
Many Opportunities for Safe and Profitable Investment 


from their investments, and knowing the vast possibilities 
are investing more in California oil stocks. Eastern and for- 
eign investors are now nto C these opportunities. Millions 
of dollars are pouring into California to share in the divi- 
dends and profits. Oil i is now California’s biggest and most 
— industry; the industry is only in its infancy. 

hares of reputable companies (and by reputable companies 
we mean those listed on the Exchanges and producing oil) 
are now selling really below their intrinsic value. It is 
universally acknowledged that these stocks will never again 
sell as low and before long will probably go so high that they 
will be beyond the reach of the small investor. 

We offer no stock for sale in this announcement. We 
want you to know about California oil. We are the largest 
dealers in California listed Exchange oil stocks. For two 
years we have been advising the purchase of the better 
class of money making California oil securities. No Stocks 
we have recommended have failed to make good. Our 
friends and clients have made thousands of dollars in oil 
stocks by investing upon our advice. We have made a 
reputation of knowing what’s what in the oil business. 
We have followed the oil business of California for many 
years. If there is anything worth knowing or having in any 
California oil field, we know it and have it. We have clients 
in every State of the Union and in many foreign countries. 
Many of our clients are receiving from twelve to fort 
cent. per annum on their oil stock investments. hn se 
dividends are generally paid monthly. It will cost you 
nothing to learn about this great California industry. We 
publish the ‘‘Weekly Oil Book’’ which goes out every Mon- 
day morning. The ‘‘Oil Book’’ constantly presents these 
opportunities to its readers. For the last two years the 
‘Oil Book"’ has been pointing them out and for two years 
its readers have been making money by taking advantage 
of them. With special writers, photographers, experts, etc., 
we get all the news from all the oil fields. The California 
oil industry develops very rapidly—every twenty-four hours 
brings forth something new —a new pipe line started, 
another dividend payer, a big contract for oil signed, another 
gusher, etc. It costs you nothing to keep in touch with 
this activity and with the money making opportunities. 
Fillin and mail the coupon and we will send you the “‘Weekly 
Oil Book”’ for six months without charge or obligation. 


LINCOLN STOCK & BOND CO. 


938 Marbridge Building, Herald Square, New Yerk 


LINCOLN MORTGAGE & LOAN CO. 


14th and 15th Floors, Whittell Building, 166 
Geary Street, San Francisco, California 
622 Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. 537 Henry Bldg., Seattle, 
Washington. 


KNOW YOUR BROKERS 


Send for Our List of 77 Bank and Mercan- 
tile References 
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Meet Me In 
San Antonio 


How Will You Get There ? 


The best way of course 
Daily Through Pullman Sleeping Cars 


with Drawing-Room, Electric Lights, Elec- 
tric Fans and all modern conveniences 


Chicago to San Antonio 


VIA 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Lv. ae ed ...via C. & A. R.R. 11.43 p.m. 
Ar. ST.LOUIS .. ny 7.58 a.m. 
Lv. pit eve ..viaM.K.& T. RY. 10.05a.m. 
Ar. Sa e 8.50 p.m. 
af PARSONS bagi Kt 10.45 p.m. 
** MUSKOGEE 1.45 a.m. 
*“* McALESTER 3.30 a.m. 
** DENISON 6.10 a.m. 
“9 ALLAS..... 9.15 a.m. 
* WOR 9.35 a.m. 
“ HILLSBORO y 11.45 a.m. 
rr | Oe 12.55 p.m. 
" TIN 4.55 p.m. 
“ SAN ANTONIO 7.45 p.m. 
Ar TO 9.55 p.m. 


See that your tickets read ‘“‘The Only Way.’ 
R. J. McKAY, Gen. Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 














Use Press Clippings? 


T will more than pay you to secure our exten- 
sive service covering all subjects, trade and 
personal, and get the benefit of the best and most 
systematic reading of all papers and periodicals, 
here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why miss 
taking advantage for obtaining the best possible 
service in your line? 


Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is 
the card index for securing what you want and 
need, as every article of interest is at your daily 
command. 


Write for terms, or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5 or 1000 clippings at $35. 








Special Rates quoted on Large Orders. 


THE MANHATTAN PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Prop. 


Cambridge Building, 334 Fifth Ave., cor. 33d St. 
Established in 1888 NEW YORK 























$526.00 From A 
Five Cent Clipping 


If you are interested in learning 
how it was done send for our Booklet, 
which tells about our: 


Trade News Service 
Current Topics Service 
Personal Item Service 
Literary Department 


The International Press Clipping 
Bureau receives, reads and clips, 55,000 
publications daily and weekly papers, 
monthly magazines, trade, literary and 
religious papers, etc. 


Write us stating your line of business, 
or in what you are interested, and we will 
show you, without expense to you, how 
we can serve you. 


International Press Clipping poe 


R 403 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway Sta- 
tion and 53d St. Elevated 








“Broadway” Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accom- 
modations in New 
York at Reason- 
able Rates 


$2.50 with bath 
and up 


European Plan 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to 20 Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant 
Prices moderate 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
_R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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A land without drought or floods; without malarial mosquitoes or debilitating weather. 





MEN 


etc. 


higher peaks and ridges of the Ozark mountains. 
orchards, buildings, etc., at $10 to $25. 


water abounds everywhere. 








POLK COUNTY 


This is a new country—newer than Oklahoma—possessing greater and more 
varied advantages for prosperity and the enjoyments of living. 


Only eleven years old but having a population of 6,000 or 7,000; fine church edifices of all denomi- 
nations; completed school system including $12,000 high school, electric lights, sewerage and water system, 


MENA has the finest kind of climate, owing to altitude of 1,300 to 1,600 feet and surrounded by much 


Farm work, even plowing, can be carried on the year round. The growing season is from February to 
November, insuring two crops of potatoes, and several other products. 
Many acres of unimproved land can be bought near town for $5 to $20 per acre. Improved land, with 


Everything is ideal for fruit growing, truck gardening, dairying, stock and poultry raising; for pro- 
ducts can be shipped to Kansas City in 15 hours, and St. Louis in 24 hours, at moderate cost. 
Several rivers and many smaller streams of clear, sparkling water rise in Polk County; fine spring 


As the country was practically unknown and inaccessible before the coming of the railroad, it now 
affords surpassing opportunities in abundance. Berry culture is becoming a commercial crop—wood work- 
ing mills are locating here with almost inexhaustible supply of timber. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, antimony, 
iron and manganese are found in many parts of Polk County—but the mining industry lacks development. 

Slate, asphalt, coal, and indications of oil have been found in several localities. 

Let us send you our descriptive booklet, for Mena offers unsurpassed advantages in all lines. 


ARKANSAS 


Secretary, COMMERCIAL CLUB, Mena, Arkansas 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS , 





PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO CHARGE MADE.—Easy pay- 

ments. 15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free. 
and report on patentability, also illustrated inventors guide book. 
E. P. Bunyea & Co., Washington, D. C. 





FOR THE ADVERTISER 


FARMERS HAVE BIG MONEY. Reach over 750,000 of them 

by advertising in Farm Life—30 cents per agate line classified. 
Minimum ad $1.20. Sample copy free. No medical advertising. 
Dept. 5, Farm Life, Chicago. 








FOR THE HAIR 


OUR HAIR FOOD absolutely restores gray hair to its natural 
(original) color without dyeing it. It stops falling hair and 
kills the dandruff germ. Price $1. We want to hear from the 


sceptical. 
Dwight Sprague & Co., Chicago, II. 








AGENTS WANTED 


Send sketch for free search | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





For cheap farms, mineral and timber lands, write J. S. Hudson, 
Jasper, Ark. 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Matrimonial con- 
taining hundreds of advertisements of moarriageable "p ple 
nom all sections, rich, poor, young, old, Protestants, Catholies, 


mailed sealed free 
H. A. Gunnels, Toledo, Ohio. 








THE COLORADO GOLD BOOK.—A beautiful book on Amer- 

ica’s wonderful Gold industry. Indispensable to investors in 
high grade profitable mining securities.. Tells of 135 mines paying 
108 he gregating $628,516,057—78 Colorado Mines paying 
$53,054,228. Contains no advertising. To introduce, 100 num- 
bered and signed copies sent free postpaid to first 100 requests 
from this periodical. Write 

8. I. DeVine, 
No. 9 Mann Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 





“WATCH US GROW”? is the watchword of McKinley, Isle of 
Pines. Beautiful, healthful island. 90 miles south of Havana. 
Largest American co.ony in Cuba. 4 days from New York by 
steamer. Mild, delightful climate the year round. N: ts; 
fevers; no irrigation needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, pineapples, bananas, figs, nuts, 
arden truck, etc. 10 acres enough to make you independent in a 
ew years. Write today for Free Book showing over 100 pictures 
of American life at McKinley. Circulation Bureau, Isle of Pines 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell Transparent Handle 

Pocket Knives. Big Commission paid. rom $75.00 to 
$300.00 a month can be made. Write quick for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 136 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


’Thousands of good positions now open, paying from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a year and expenses. No former experience needed to get 
one of them. We will teach you to be an expert salesman or sales- 
woman by mail in eight weeks, assist you to secure a good position, 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earnings. Write today 
for full particulars and testimonialsfrom hundreds of men and women 
we have placed in good positions now paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest Office. 


Dept. 102, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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FOR A SONG 
RECENTLY PAID 


We pub- 
KIRKUS 


$10,00 





Send us YOUR SONG POEMS, complete songs, etc. 
ay zoe 50 per cent. 
ashington, D. C. 


lish, copyright, advertise and H. 
DUGDALE CO. Dept. 181, 








PROTECT your floors and 
floor coverings 
from injury. Also beautify your 
furniture by using Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture and Piano Shoes 
in place of casters. If your dealer 
will not supply you 
Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
enasha, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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ASHDOW 





ARKANSAS 


“GARDEN SPOT OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST” 


Te resources and advantages of Little River County all combine to urge you to make your 
home in Ashdown, Arkansas, the County Seat of Little River County, having a population 
of 2,000, a $30,000 Court House, a $7,000 Public School building with nine months’ free school every 
year, churches of all denominations, and not a vacant house in the city, 


CLIMATE—has much to do with health and success. 
Here you find normal temperatures, no extremes of heat 
and cold. 

SOILS—We can show the best of dark, red sandy loam; 
also deep, rich black land, both of which are especially 
adapted for agriculture. There are also fine gravelly lands, 
well suited for fruits and berries. 

CROPS—are corn, wheat, oats, cotton, alfalfa, broom 
corn, potatoes, and all kinds of grasses and vegetables. 
Cotton from Little River County took the prize at the 
World's Fair at St. — in 1904; there was also a prize 
awarded on alfalfa. A $100 loving cup was awarded the 
County. for the best corn exhibit at Arkansas State Fair, 
Hot Springs in October, 1909. ere are splendid op- 
portunities for market gardening, as two or ‘three 
crops of most vegetables can be raised. 
RICE—Government experts have pronounced Little 
River County soil of the very best class for rice, and its 
culture is being introduced. 


OIL AND GAS—We are just north of the great Louisiana 
and Texas Oil Fields and just southeast of the Oklahoma 
field. A well is now being sunk in this vicinity and ‘in- 
dications in Little River County are equal to those in now 
proven fields. 


TIMBER—There are thousands of acres of the very finest 
pine and hard woods waiting for manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

LAND PRICES—Rich, wild land with plenty of timber 
can be bought for $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, and land with 
some improvements and in good state of cultivation can 
be had for $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 
TRANSPORTATION AND RATES—We are at the 
junction of three trunk lines of railroad—the Kansas Cit: 
Southern, the Frisco, and the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf. 
This gives a fine outlet for all shipments, and inbound 
— rates are of the lowest. Manufacturing enterprises, 
and wholesale jobbing-houses are finding this an ideal loca- 
tion—three large plants having come in the past six months, 


FREE SITES, FINE WATER, AND HEARTY CO-OPERATION 


If you desire further information before you come to the ‘‘Garden Spot of the Southwest,” it will-be freely given. Do 
not wait, for after awhile the cheap lands will be bought up and prices will be as high here as elsewhere. Write the 


ASHDOWN COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ASHDOWN, ARKANSAS 

















‘COME TO 


MicGEHEE 


THE HEART OF DESHA COUNTY 
—FIVE YEARS OLD WITH A 
POPULATION OF 2500—WHERE 


Thousands of Acres of Fertile Lands, 
Which Can be Bought for a Small Price 


are waiting for willing and energetic hands to help bring forth the crops of 
corn, cotton, hay, rice, fruits and vegetables, which can be and is being done 


with a few months of work each year. 


The very best of railroad facilities, having five lines, division headquarters and 


shops. 


Three churches, twelve-thousand-dollar modern public school building 


with a good force of teachers, one bank of fifty thousand dollars capital, and a 


population of good law-abiding citizens. 


10,000 in the next five years. 





We want in this town a population of 





This town and county is ripe with opportunities for everyone who is willing to 
put forth the effort, the man with small means and the man with thousands. If 
you want to know more of this country, write 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION AND AMPLE RAIL- 
ROAD FACILITIES FURNISH 


CAMDEN, ARKANSAS 
OUACHITA COUNTY 


With a ready market for its cotton, corn, potatoes, fruits, alfalfa, 
peanuts and melons. 


The great Ouachita County Land Congress and Harvest Fair, 
held in Camden, October 24 to 29, inclusive, will be a mighty 
testimonial to the remarkable soil fertility of the county, including 
an interesting exhibit of live stock and poultry. 


Don’t overlook Camden—the agricultural centre of Arkansas. 
Write today. 


OUACHITA COUNTY LAND CONGRESS 
CAMDEN, ARKANSAS 























To the Non-Resident Owners of Arkansas Lands 


HOW IS YOUR TITLE? The ARKANSAS GUARANTY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY, central office at Little 
, Ark., compiles abstracts, issues Policies of Insurance, and guarantees Titles in ANY County in Arkansas. 
~ Bag? ee Paying Department attends to the assessing as well as the paying of taxes for non-resident land owners in any County 
e State. 
Its phases are reasonable. It costs you nothing to learn our plan of attending to your title and tax-paying business. Write 
TODAY. We are ready to serve you. 


ARKANSAS GUARANTY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY Central Office, Little Rock, Ark. 


Why Not Exchange oci"pivipenp Payive ones? It Can Be Done 
Write to EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


NATHAN, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. 19 INVESTMENT SPECIALISTS 20 Broad St., N. Y. City 


GOING TO ARKANSAS? 


Talk it over with your friends; a party trip to investigate 
all parts of Arkansas will be a fine autumn outing. 
Take the young folks along. They will pick out their pros- 
pective homes. Talk it over. But don’t stop at that— 


MAKE THE TRIP-QUICK! 
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THE FAMOUS 


INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE 


In taking inventory, we find a few sets of the ‘International Shakespeare,” 
13 library volumes, which have betome slightly rubbed from handling in our stock- 
room; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their ship- 
ment as perfect stock at the regular subscription prices, $36.00 and $44.00 a set. 
Rather than rebind such a small lot, we have decided to close them out for $1.00 
down and the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month. The sets are practically as 
good as new; in fact some of them have never been removed from the boxes. This 
is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and serviceable edition of 
Shakespeare’s works at a drastic price-reduction. 


The Standard Library Edition 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buying an edition 
that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The International is worth half a dozen 
ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with index) are 7}x5} inches in size—convenient to hold 
in the hand—and contain on an average three plays each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, illus- 
trated by 40 full-page color plates and scores of wood cuts in the text. They are substantially and 
elegantly bound in art-cloth or half-leather, with full gold stamping. The International is printed from 
the plates used in our well-known Booklovers edition; hence it is based on the authoritative Cam- 
bridge text and has the following unique and extremely valuable 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 


























Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and char- 
acters, selected from the writings of eminent Shakes- 
pearean scholars. 

Glossaries following each play, so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning 
of every obscure word. 


reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
Arguments giving a full story of each play in interest- 
ing, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and sug- 
gestions—the idea being to furnish a complete college 
course of Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare, by br. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other distin- 











Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general | guished Shakespearean scholars and critics, 


SENT FREE— For Examination ' SEND THIS 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in The University ety, New York ae 
the corner of this advertisement, we shall be glad to send you the You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a 
complete set of the International Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, set of the International Shakespeare in the half-leather 
for your examination. We ask for no money now. We allow ample style at your mail-order price of $19.50. If the books 
time for inspection. If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retain ; ae 
ssession of the books. The balance may be paid at the rate of are satisfactory, I shall pay-you $1.00 within five days 
2 per month. No deposit is required; and if the books do not after their receipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter 
satisfy you they may be returned at our expense. You incur until the full amount is paid. If they are not, I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to your order. 



































absolutely no risk or liability. 
Under the present offer to readers of the NATIONAL, we are 


lacing the cloth binding at $14.50 and the half-leather at $19.50. Nat. 10-'10, 
he low prices and easy terms are more eloquent than any words 
of ours. RE EE PE IS DRE ENC RES ponte 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23d St. sd e » - bd New York Address ...... ee Pee mes ape oanuwewés 





[Change if cloth is desired.] 
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Poetry and Pleasure Books 











GOLDEN FANCY AND 
OTHER POEMS 


=QYa= 
HENRY DUMONT 


This is Mr. Dumont’s first book of verse. 


To one who loves poetry and is interested | 
in the return of poetry to popular taste | 


the book is intensely interesting. 
Price $1.00 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 








THE ROMANCE OF 


ARLINGTON HOUSE | 


—BY— 


SARAH A. REED 


An exceedingly exquisite love story for 
girls. As sweet and dainty as the 
Alcott books. Illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


THE MAN WHO 
DISCOVERED THE 
ALPHABET 


—BY— 
BENNETT CHAPPLE 


An A, B, C book of child’s verse, founded 
| on the story of Cadmus, the inventor of 
| letters. The illustrations are in colors 
_and decidedly pleasing. The verse is 
| unique and musical. 


| Price 100 Cents 
| CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 








BOSTON 


1} 
1] es es Be 








MY WONDER BOOK 


PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF REV. 


| 
LEWIS BENTON BATES 


A true story of incidents in the life of 
an old-fashioned circuit rider. 
_Compiled by Emma Bates Harvey. 


Price $1.00 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 











CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lid. 
Boston, Mass. 


postage paid. 
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(If you wish ¢o take advantage of our great combination offer send 75 cents additional and we will mail you a copy of 
either of the above books and the National Magazine for one year.) 
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THEODORE N. VAIL, Wire Chief 


A story of the man who was called back from the farm in Vermont 
to preside for the second time over the destinies of one of the greatest 
public service corporations of these strenuous times. It is written by 
Frederic W. Coburn and appears in the OcropeR NuMBER of 


THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 





It 1s a human interest story of a man who started from the ranks and fought 
his way to the top of the ladder. Other feature stories of the October issue are 


Gavin McNab, the Clean Boss of Frisco, by Richard Barry; William 
George Jordan, Founder of the House of Governors, by Proctor W. 
Hansl; Dan Ranney, Mender of Men, by Max Marcou; and the 
fifth chapter of that intensely interesting Story of Roosevelt, by 


Alfred Henry Lewis. 

There are also shorter, intimate life stories of the following men and women in the 

public eye: — Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Suffragette; Gen. William Verpleck, Human Life 
Military Leader; Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, Expert Farmer; Miss Gertrude phew 


Jordan, County Treasurer; Miss Edith Wayne, Society Favorite ; Joseph Avenue, Boston 


Slokovski, Orchestra Leader. All these and many other fascinating stories 
of interest, besides the special articles, timely pictures and current cartoons 


in the October issue of Human Lire. 


If you cannot get the October number at your newsstand send ten cents for sample 
copy of the October Human Lire and we will send you in addition, absolutely 
free of charge, a copy of our little booklet, Gray’s Elegy, privately printed 
and illustrated by the famous artist Voos. 


Human Life Publishing Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Enclosed please find ten 
cents, stamps or coin, for 
which please send me a copy 
of October Human Lire and the 
little booklet, Gray’s Elegy. 
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Let this Harvest-time bear fruition of your ambition for an 


€@{merson Piano 


All music lovers find a peculiar sweetness that characterizes the 
Emerson as the piano of Eloquence and Excellence. 

The integrity of its character is based on more than sixty years of 
continuous prestige. 96,700 Emerson 
_pianos have each contributed its quota 
to the perfection and beauty of our 
latest models. 

Reliable dealers most everywhere add fur- 
ther guarantee for unequivocal satisfaction. 
Our booklet, “Evolution of Piano Making” free, 
‘and the name of your nearby representative. 


Gmerson Piano Co. 


560 Harrison Avenue 











Boston, Mass. 

















~” Silk-Floss Mattress 


continues to be very popular with our customers. $ 
It is really the best mattress that is on the market 





today. It is soft and elastic, and being much lighter 
than other kinds is very easy to handle. Price. . 





We have one of the largest lines of Parlor Suiits that can be found in 
New England and our prices are the lowest. 


A. McARTHUR CO. 


housefurnishers 
111-117 Washington St. 


|subway Station BOSTON 
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The Master of Facts 
__is the Master of Men @ 


¥. 





22 Volumes—10!4 in. x 734 in. 17,312 Pages 70,000 Separate Headings 


ing facts is a profitable habit! to cultivate; and in all the libraries 
of the world there is no better fact-book to be found than the 
NEW International Encyclopedia. The NEW International summarizes 
the matter of a hundred libraries and gives you their facts in instantly 
usable form. To the business or professional man it is a work of inesti- 
mable value from the practical as well as from the literary standpoint. 


The RW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The NEW International has taken rank as the foremost encyclopedia of the world; 

and it is the most modern and most usable. There were engaged in preparing it: 
nineteen of the best men of Yale, twenty-four from Harvard, sixty from Columbia, Nat, 
twenty from Johns Hopkins University, sixteen from the University of Berlin 
and others from Heidelberg, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Leipsic and many _@ / Dodd,Mead 
other universities. Neither pains nor expense were spared in making this & Company 

1 oe + : ish ° 443 Fourth Avenue 
great work the best of encyclopedias, and the name of its publishers _¢f New York City 
should be an ample guarantee of its authority, modernness and com- ry Oca sia ake 
pleteness. The 1910 edition is now coming from the press and is 4} without expense 

. is : z PE BN » or obligation, your 80- 

ready for delivery. It contains the latest facts in the world’s his- page prospectus - book of 
tory, and is of such superior, practical value that no business RY onl tured tot The NEW 
man and no professional man who can spare the compara- $ International Encyclopedia, 
tively small sum necessary to acquire it, should be with- Phd 
out this best and latest of reference works. & 
Get Our 80-Page Prospectus Book !* £'v¢s copious speci- 
NEW International with abundant specimen illustrations, maps, etc., 
and explains the full plan of work, and its scope. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York 


MA AA a Te NT ASE! A RR a 


N* matter how good a business man you may be, the habit of acquir- 
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A United Nation 














Millions of people | 

touch elbows and = 

are kept in constant’ 

personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 

people, but only one kind of; 
telephone service that brings 

them all together. They have: 
varying needs, an_ infinite’ 
variety, but the same Bell sys- 
tem and the same Bell telephone? 
fits them all. 7 


Each Bell Station, no matter where: 
located, is. virtually the center of the’ 
system, readily connected with other 

stations, whether one or a_ thousand’ 
miles away. 4 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN .TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


bate Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’”’ when writing to advertisers. 
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Swift's Premium 
Sliced Bacon 


Crisped, makes a delicate, savory, appetizing dish for 
breakfast any morning, no matter what the temperature. 


It is every bit choice meat. There is no waste. A 
streak of lean and a streak of fat, together with Swift's 
exclusive method of “Premium” curing, makes it firm 
and flavory. 


Sliced thin and evenly by machinery and put up in 
sealed glass jars, it reaches your table with all its original 
goodness unimpaired. 


At All Dealers 


Swift & Company, 


ANSPECN 
S AND “Sh 
Be ~” PASSEDUNDER 
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Large Safter-Can 
Gives full directions 
and many uses-lO0# 








